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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Although the writer of tliia Tractate ihould consider 
the pre&ce already prefixed to the first edition of the 
work roffident, yet on the iqtpearance of a second edition, 
some reason might be expected why material changes have 
been made. 

The author fidmits with regret that the first edition 
was not so aptly or oniformly adjusted in all its parts as 
consists with aach a suli^ect, and he felt he was ci^ble of 
imparting to it that lueidta ordo, which a too hasty publi- 
cation had prevented, although the manuscripts had lain 
by him for many years. 

He has deemed it expedient to reetut entirely the 
grammatical sections, and having so done, he commits 
them to the press in the hopeful assurance they may prove 
acceptable to the reader of a composition which includes 
a congeries of philosophical and granunaticsl observa- 
tious. 

The general principlee, which are nearly the same as in the 
former edition, have been further illustrated by the help 
of wsate authority £rom comparatively recent publications, 
but which had been only cnrsorily perused by the author 
of the Tractate, viz. Welsford and Frichard. 

Opinions advanced have been fortified, or addoida sup- 
plied, which might well find a niche in a treatise on gram- 
matical phenomena. 

What the author has derived from the above cited writers 
relates diiefly to the Sanskrit, and its affinity with the 
a2 
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IT FHBPACK TO THB 8BCOND BDITION. 

Celtic rac^ an Eastern tribe and kindred with those nations 
who dwell in India, emigranta to the north and sonth of 
Europe, and from other tongues flowing from that sonroe ; 
and wherever he may have been defective in judgment or 
in anght essential to the enucleation of hia subject, he 
has availed himself of casoal su^estions, and has iolj ac- 
knowledged his tributariea in this work. 

A learned author thought it vain to look beyond Gothic 
for the origin of our language, but had he written in the 
present age of lingual scrutinjr, he had admitted also an 
oriental fountain. 

This work has been styled a Tractate, aa being in the 
author's estimation lea than an elaborate treatise on lan- 
goage^ and more than an essay. Still, it contains all that 
is essential to realize the character and object of a book on 
this extensive theme. With this view it has been entirely 
remodelled, and some Chapters have been expanded to 
impart additional interest to what per ae may be deemed 
unallnring and arid. 

He trnstn then that the supplementary matter will not 
be unacceptablej as beaiing due reference to the principal 
aim of the publication. 

The power of Literal Symbols being a constituent part 
of the wide arch of the ranged empire of language, he has 
much augmented this section, deducing proofs and illustra- 
tions from medals, inscriptions, synoptical tables, and also 
from a rare publication known as the Fcecilographia Gneca, 
a production on Greek contractions published in 1807> 
and mainly derived from the Fabeographia Grseca of Uont- 
faucon, which was given to the world in 17O8. See page 
215 of the Tractate. This he trusts will be useful to the 
Student and Philologer. 

The Chapters <m Fragmentary observations on the 
French tongue, and on £astem tongues and times, are 
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rRKPACX TO THB SECOND KDITIOIf. T 

both germane to the subject of language. These he hu 
reriaed and angmented. 

The paper on Figures of Speech has increased a little in 
balk, but it has been greatly improved in arrangement and 
^position, and he trusts also in validity and importance ; 
uniting phenomena of grammar with the graces of diction, 
both ancillary to the study of rhetoric. 

The Essay on fihyme is reprinted with a few addenda 
only, and this the writer thinks may be perused with ad- 
vantage and profit by those who take interest in rhyming 
poetry, the offspring of a Gothic parent. 

Two short tracts on Time and Ix>ngevity, are again an- 
nexed, and although the subjects can not be said itrietly 
to belong to Language, yet the author deems it not irre- 
levant to have them appended to his brief essay on Tongues 
and Times. 

That on lime gives a preeit only of some prominent 
evNits in bygone ages, and on St. Peter's patrimony at 
Borne, whilst that on Longevity refers to the doration 
of life, (both comprising tellus et humanum gemu) and 
especially adverting to the ages of learned men and those 
dedicated to literary and scientific professions. 

As far as regards the purely grammatical part which ter- 
minates with the chapter on Comparison, all the author 
solicits is an infftttuota consideration of the principles and 
evidences advanced, every one of which he feels can be 
amply established, and if grammarians do not concur wholly 
in the conclusions, he thinks they can not overthrow them. 
As they have been considered and matured, he hopes readers 
will judge for themselves, and not merely endorse the 
opinions of Toutineer proxies. In this conviction the 
writer desires neither to repeal nor modify them. The 
character of this work being illustrative, he relies on 
the verdict of sterling judgment for justification in the 
necesMty for the frequent citations made and testimonies 
adduced to support positions. 
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li PRI^ACK TO THS nCOHD SDITION. 

Although some opinionB maj be cotuidered theoriea or 
specolatioiu, yet in a country where emditioii is cherished 
it was not conaisteDt with eqnity or delicacy that they 
flhoold have heen encountered with a lavage phrenxy, sach 
as is rarely displayed in a critical Beriew, on the first 
edition, whose general repatatioa is that its momng priM- 
ciple seems to be to endeaToor to subvert or discourage 
litaratore ; teeming with;»>or (but innocuong) animadver- 
sions in which it delights, having neither inclinatioD, 
power nor magnanimity to sn^^eat improvement, or recojf< 
nize merit, humble or exalted. 

But while such reviews indulge thns indiscriminately, 
pourtraying sheer obliqnity of mind and judgment in lien 
of that manly aeunua to which they pretend, the oritica 
must perceive how much below the dignity of the critidsed 
it is to evince either uneannesa or resentment — botli as 
easily " shaken off as dewdropa firom the lion's mane." 

These labours and excogitations are again confidently 
delivered to the world, and may it not be considered pre- 
anmptuous in the author to dose his preface in similar 
sentiments with thosewhich animated one whose analogooB 
yet higher labours were roughly handled in his time, and 
yet withstood the ordeal, and feeling that in this Tractate 
something is contributed to language and philology, he 
dismisses the work with a becoming and dignified tran- 
quillity, " having little to fear or hope &om censure or 
from praise.'* 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In offering the mucellaneoiu obaerratiom contained in 
the accompanying Tractate, it may be expedient to preface 
them with only a fev lines ; andj in adrerting to what 
first led to the investigations of the subject, the author 
desires to arow that his intention has not been to derogate 
from others, who have been his pioneers in this path of 
literature, bnt to record his own opinions and conclunoni, 
so that if in his humble endeavours a minimam of good is 
discerned, it may not be lost. 

His studious tendencies have been much directed to the 
pursuit of language; and when he was a member of the 
University of Oxford he formed an sccquaintance with a 
gentleman of conuderahle erudition, but not of either 
Univeraity, who had made the EugUsh tongue his peculiar 
care. 

For the idea of prosecuting an inquiry and for valuable 
suggestions on this subject, the author is indebted to this 
friend of philological literature, who imbued him with a 
like predilection. The investigations then and subsequently 
made were diligently considered and matured ; and in the 
course of many verbal and grammatical analyses, he thought 
(perhaps immatnrely) that some occult treasures and r^ 
coodite truths in philology and grammar were eliminated, 
and were worthy public consideration. 

With diffidence then this work is delivered to the Freas, 
as the result of some research and much solicitude, in 
which it is endeavoured to point out whence may arise 
peculiarities and the sources of language, and the rules of 
grammar. 

The author has not attempted largely to dilate on what 
has been so often before the public ; hut he has merely 
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arranged nader heads, with examples, what he conndered 
apposite to the subject, withoat niterior preteosioiu. 

Nor does he offer this compilation as a derivative 
treatise on language, which copious subject has been 
recently andertaken and expoonded in profound and labo- 
rious works to the satisfaction of the erudite, deducing 
most of the European tongues and their congeners &om a 
commoa fotu et origo, the Celtic ; while the Sanscrit has 
been nfted and winnowed, its arcana unfolded, and a close 
analogy, for the scheme of language is analogical and con- 
vertible, and an affinity in case, gender and Btractore, are 
shewn to exist in all the dialects spoken in many provincea * 
&om bound to bound, and from Asia Minor " to the ut- 
most Indian isle Taprobane." 

Perhaps these dead languages, Sanscrit or Hebrew, like 
the first parents, may be styled ybn< omnium viventittm, and 
to it the antique Celtic owes its origin, and its cognates also 
may be comprised within the Indo-European stock, as shewa 
by synoptical tables of ancient and modem alphabets. 

It is cbieOy with the English that this tractate is con- 
cerned, and in it the author adverts with deference to 
certain laws and canons which have been ruled by some 
who have obtained eminence far their several disquisitioDs 
on our mother tongue. 

The author tmsts to obtain indulgence if he has vea- 
tored on extraneous matt^ in a theme so unattractive, 
and that the contents bear relation to the subject. 

A brief Chapter on the Computatitm of time since the 
Christian era has been inserted, which apparently holds 
little analogy with language, but as numeration was in- 
dicated by letters anterior to the adoption of Arabic 
numerals, it was not deemed irrelerant to notice this use of 
them, or to advert to a singular ^plication of a certain 
number which also implies an appellative. 

This ]ed to a digreedon on the mysterious unmber in 
the Apocalypse, and proceeds to question and impugn on 
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assertion made by a itct of Christians styled RomaQ Ca- 
tholics, as alien from gennins historical fact. 

It is also hoped that the Chapters on Figores of Speech 
and RhymCj so amply elucidated hy Professor Blair, are 
not misplaced^ tending to appreciate and illustrate oar 
aatitmal bards, models of poeay and reason, who knew no 
concord of sweet sonnda half bo melodions as common 
sense, and that language and words are the chief creatures 
of men, and the keys of knowledge. 

Verbal philosophy is generally held to be hard and dry 
as dust; yet in these days of the wide difiiuion of polite 
literature it is not without its intrinnc ralne. 

As in religion what is bones to philosophy is milk to 
faith ; so in philological truths ; " and truth like the sun 
has enlightened human intelligence through every age, and 
saredit itma the darkness both of sophistry and error." 

If in some of his etyma or applications the writer may 
differ from his predecessors in this track of verbal indaga- 
tion, he feels that good reasons can be assigned for the 
opinions enimciated, and that in them affiance may be 
reposed, notwithstanding the objections which may rea- 
sonably arise, when submitted to the mental crucible. 

He hopes that typographical errata alone may be found. 
Accordiog to modem synthetical and analytical principles 
there may be advanced what has not been &lly considered, 
so a space is assigned to sabstitnenda, which will comprise 
remarks, and such errors of press, and omissions, and heed- 
less mistakes as shall have eluded circumspection. 

Should the miscellany contribute anything to lingual 
literature, the author will rejoice ; and he trusts as a firm 
friend and attached to science, and as a member of the 
Boyal Institution of Great Britain, he may say without 
hyperbole or reproof— 

J'ai fait on p«n de bten, c'est mon meilleur ouvrsge. 
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exptesses onlj the ageot; and that word is ill selected 
vbich is inadequate to the idea, for if it repeat« what it 
implies, it is a mere expletire. Words are memorial 
BcaSbldings or remiaiBcences, and have meaning according 
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TRACTATE ON LANGUAGE, 



Intboddctobt Obbkbvatiohs. 

Speech is the image of Uie boqI, for atich is the man, so 
ifl his discourse, and iBD^nage is the highest philosophy, 
and although it is descended firom heaven ori^nally, it 
now depends on compact, taking its rise in simplicitf, 
for the root is a mouo-Byllable in all irords whatever. 

The essence is bo entirely concealed from man, that we 
can never define any substance save a mental one, and 
that by abstraction only, for the ideas of all snbstancesj 
except those formed by the mind are imperfect, inadequate 
and obscure, because ire are unacquainted with all their 
recondite properties. 

Sounds are prior to all alphabetical symbols, and speech 
is necessary to establish the memory of symbols ; thne a 
single symbol in appodtion with proper symbols of identity, 
motion, existence constitutes a word. 

An appellative term is the symbol of an existence which 
can not be divided without losing its nominal essence, as a 
snipe divided does not so remain, and so is no longer a bird. 

Words are the symbols of ideas both general and parti- 
cular, primarily, essentially and immediately— jS«can(iaH/y, 
accidentally and mediately, but particular names are the 
first in order, then succeed general names. They are the 
signs of things, hence no word can be action, as it 
espressos only the agent ; and that word is ill selected 
which is inadequate to the idea, for if it repeats what it 
implies, it is a mere expletive. Words are memorial 
scaffoldings or reminiscences, and have meaning according 
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to their po»tioa and conetraction^ in wliich we get the 
SBalogical meaning, while gramimur ia the highest logic, 
and analogy the true inflection of words and the far- 
uation of dehratives from primitivea. 

Now that phtlolc^ has ita laws, and is raised to the 
rank of a acienc^ it fbnuda on the analogy of vocables 
and atiuctare, for it ia the doctrine of lettera baaed on 
reaaonj analogy, and harmony. A philologer seeks to 
tmfold the phtenomena of language, and Dr. Miillcr 
obaerrea that the object of philology is to learn what 
man ia, and what man may be. 

Language ia the pedigree of people, whose similitude 
and derivation is the most indubitable evidence of the tra- 
duction of nationa, and the genealogy of mankind; and 
the more it ia investigated, the greater proois are educed 
of the common origin of man ; perhaps it has been reserved 
for this age, and Ood grants to each age ita peculiar 
discoveries and inventions, thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther, to reinforce the probability and verity of Scripture 
by the analysis of that which alone is accorded to the sona 
of men, apeech — and although animals use significant 
aoonds, and aa Milton observes, reason not contemptibly, 
yet speech is not actually necessary to life, for no creature 
ia without a tongue which is the sole organ for speech and 
taate, and conatitutes one of the diatingnishing features of 
humanity. God imparted speech to onr first prc^nitor and 
his spouse, and they transmitted it ; when tiiey had order 
th^ spontaneously uttered words, hence there is a con- 
aciousneaa in man of his powers to produce articulate 
sounds, and they become dgns of ideas. 

Words are civil, or those employed for the ordinary pniv 
posea of life ; and pkilotopAical, or such as analyse or give 
preeiie notions of things, their natnre, and origin, by 
dividing them into th^ constituent parts, which is termed 
philosophical or nniveraal grammar. 
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In the comparisoQ of laaguages different reUtiona we 
displayed. Sometimes words alone indicate affinities, and 
sometimes a mere cast of phraseolt^ or confirmation, as 
in monosyllabic tongues ; sometimes analogies are fomid 
in the primitiTes of languages evincii^ a common origin, 
sometimes there are no fondamental similitudes, but 
merdy words ariung from religious or commercial inter- 
course, hence inference may he reached that these l anguages 
were totally different, and had nothing in common bat what 
was casual. 

Language has altered, and is in process of alteration ; 
even alphabets like languages have undei^;one changes in 
form and sound, and may be deemed rather characters 
than letters, not being sounds of literal elements, but 
compounds. 

SlFery where differences of dialects have existed, as we 
see in the narrative of the word Shibboleth, which the 
Oileadites used as the test of an Ephraimite, who it appears 
could not pronoonoe the Hebrew Schia, and the speech of 
St. Peter hetorayed him for a Galilean. 

Natural language has privileges unknown to the artifi- 
dal — the Sanskrit is highly inflected and in proportion 
as they were cultivated so were Erse and Keltic. The 
ancients adopted inflection for the sake of sound, but the 
English tongue has scarce submitted to inflection, preferring 
enei^ to sound. 

Had there been any natural connection between things 
and words, ideas and sounds, which are the signs, there 
bad been but one language in the worlds any idea however 
may be represented by any sound. 

Words can have no place if yoa take away things, or 
can things he explained without words, ac imperfectly by 
symbols. Nothing so pliable, so flexible, ductile or obse- 
quious as language, yet it can not represent all our ideas, 
although it embodies sentiment and almost imirnntwi 
b2 
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matter. If the mute urts like scnlpttire and pundng 
address themselves to ns, how moch more wonderful must 
be the effects of speech, that medium of eloquence, which 
is the queen of the universe, and the mistress of our way- 
ward affections ; it lends beauty to the sublime, which 
LongiuuB defines, au image reflected from the inward 
greatness of th« souL 

Sanskrit, the great source of Oriental literatureiespecially 
of the Vedic age, is the parent of almost every dialect from 
the Persian gulf to the China seas, and is the cradle of 
human speech, that is, of inflected language, or diction 
inverted by transposing the prefix ; and ftvm it sprung 
immediately Greek, Latin and Keltic — Sanskrit is the 
refined, whilst Prakrit a the natural or tmsifted language. 

A general collective designation for theGermanictonguea 
is Gothic, of which all the northern tongaes are ramifica- 
tiona. The Frisian is thought to hold the same relation 
to Dutch that the Anglo-Saxon does to modem English, 
irhich it resembles more than any other, and was the lan- 
guage of the Chaud, who dwelt in the extreme north of 
Gtermany, M<eso-gothic was the language of the ancient 
invaders of Rome, and the subjects of Alaric and Totila, 
dvofulmina belli; the Ghiths settled in Mcesia temp.Valens 
about the 4th century, and were converted to Christianity 
when the Bible was translated into their dialect by £p. 
Ulphilas. 

The present Jntlanders are held for Danes and not 
Germans, for in the days of Venerable Bede, who died 735 
of our fera, they were the same as the British and the 
Gaelic. 

Galatia is called KcXrini, hence these names are synony- 
mous, and the proper names, Sin>0)ic, Fiinic, Fordoc, 
XKtfi^poi, andCimbriare identical. The modem Oalacz on 
the Danube stream, may be the old Kallatis, as much like 
Kelt as OalacB is to Galatte. The Gallic speakmg Gothini 
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who dwelt coDtignoos to Samutia are described as Kelts 
and Galatee, while St. Jerome says the language of Qalat» 
was the same as that of Treves ia Fiance. 

The etTmolog; may he YoXalac, milk, and the Anihic 
hiat life, impljing a pastoral life. These people irere also 
called Kymeri, Cimmerii, Cimbri. 

The British language in Caesar's time vas also Gallic. 
Prozimi Gallia et similes sunt. Sermo hand multnm di- 
venms. Tacitua, Agricola. c, xi. 

The similitude between Gallic and Latin is shewn in 
Leo's voik, where ceatenaries of words aie given alike in 
form and meaning. 

The Manks is a dialect of Keltic, and is considered to 
be the purest existing modification of that venerable 
language, which is scarcely more artificial than the Malay, 
or those mde languages of the Indian ocean, whose people 
have no other expedient for expressing plurality than by 
reduplication of a syllable, denoting excess. 

Cawonb bebfectinq Gbahhaticai. Constavctiok. 
1. It is not true that vowels do not sometimes assume- 
the power of consonants, as y and i lapse into conso- 
nants, when they impel another vowel, and so become 
virtually consonants. 
Although I have treated of vowels under the chapter on 
the power of literal symbols, I shall remark here that all 
vowels are interchangeable. The variety of sounds, which 
we consider as different firom the original sound, is merely 
a modification of the first oral a, for with a, we can sound 
all the vowela, voices or vocal sounda. 

All vow^ are alike, as will he shewn in the chapter on 
Philology and letters, hut with divers variaticms for the 
sake of sound which forms dialects. 

In symbolical signification, the letter O, (which seems to 
be the first vowel from which all others spring, being a 
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circle prodooed b^ the earliert form of the month when 
any utterance is giren) means indiTidaal or whfde. 

^ is a Hymbol implying motive, and U s diphthong com- 
poonded of o and i, at least in form. The same may be 
said of e, whose symbolical significance denotes energy, and 
is a componnd of a and i, while « is also a compounded 
letter. 

2. It is not true that conaonants are without aonnd, 
for they sound by themselres, as vowels do, and not 
as their name implies con-sonans or Sv/i-^uva. 

3. Or that consonants are interceptions of Towels. The 
distinction of vowel and consonant is a mere gramma^ 
tical fiction. In Hebrew and Chinese all words 
be^pn with a consonant. The sotmding of a conso- 
nant does not intercept the voice. 

Walker defines a consonant to be an intermption or in- 
terception of the effusion of the vocal sonnd, arising from 
the application of the organs <£ speech to each other, 
Th^ are styled elements, as every articulation derives 
from them, and in combination they produce words and 
sentences, the constitnenta of discourse or ffraix<(a> 
elements, from which arise words, and to which are all 
words reduced. Lai^fuage is composed of matter and form, 
the matter being articulate, while the form is its meaning. 
Hence it is a picture of the universe, where words are as 
the figure or images of all particulars. The elranentary 
sounds, the origin of all language, are winged as thought, 
and so are justly styled tma mipoivra. 

4. It is not true, that the article in Greek has affinity 
to the definite article the in English. The Greek 
article denotes only the gender, and the English 
article is the same as the relatives, who, that, which* 
and are all synonymous. 
6. Or that the Latin tongue banished the article, or has 
no article as Hermes asserts. Th6 Latins affixed it to 
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the noun u Bomin-us, which tennination u the same 
as op, the article and relative also. In fact, all words 
ending in as, es, is, oa, us, nm, are the same, mere 
dialectical varieties. (See Bichardson's Dictionaiy* 
Sectiem 3,) anawerisg to 6p, ii, 6. Hence Dominus 
is not a pure snbatantire, bat a concrete, becaoae it 
coalesces with the article op, which gives it meaning. 
The article the is also the relative as the man, or man 
teho, and was nsed for it. Ex. : St. Paul was the highest 
preacher the was in holy Church. 8t. Paul the is the 
highest Lehrer the we habbeth inne haetig kirk, Ealle 
tha the bft gehjrden — all th^ viho heard it. Fader ure 
tha the in heofimnm eart. Rushworth's Lord's Prayer, 
A.D. 900. Thaem the scyldigat with lis — them who tres- 
pass against ns. In Gothic, edited by Junius — atta unser 
thu in >iiTnimi.m. la Saxon by Marshall — Ffeder ure thu 
the eart on heofenum. — In all these instances the is the 
relative vho, and is used for the Saxon thtut or tha. 

6. It is not true that the article always precedes the 
subject. Ex. : Virtue is its own reward. Man that is 
bom of a woman. But the subject of a propoution in 
Greek, is always that to which the €trticle is prefixed ; 
but there are propomtions in which no article is in- 
trodaced. 

7. Or that the euphonic article an may not be applied to 
a word beginning with H as^rated, as an Historian — 
or may not precede the power of diphthongal «, which is 
ewe, as an European ; or the h aspirated preceded by w, 
as an wholesome root. 

8. Or that the English enunciate the h before the to, 
as in what, when. Dr. liowth observes we ought to 
sound h before the w, which is not true. The aspirate 
should be sunk, and the words wet and ichet be 
similarly eniuciated; but we do not preserve that 
prononnation, which gives h a power before the w. 
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9. Or that the English genitive s is derived from the 
Saxon u; or that the « ia a contraction of her or his. 
Es may he a contraction of u or tu, formerly ased for 
plurals, vhich iras eth plaralised, Penelope her web 
ma vove by herself. This is the Greek genitive case, 
irbich agrees with the Saxon genitive in three of its 
declensioDS. It is adopted in modem English, which 
is a dialect of Saxon, its symbolical signification and 
notea the efficient cause. The symbol e is the origin 
of all inflection in Greek, Latin and English. 

10. Or that he, she, his, her, him, who, whom, whose, 
were originally confined to rational existences or 
creation. They were mere attributes of distinction 
and reffflr to inanimate objects, and are therefore not 
masculine nor feminine. 

11. Or that when applied to irrational objects they 
personify these objects. The pronoun iU is not found 
in' either Testament, instead of the possessive ilt, his 
and her were used. These words applied to inanimate 
nature are properties of poetry and rhetoric, and not 
of grammatical art, as He that pricketh the heart, 
maketii it to shew her knowledge. 

12. Or that all nouns are of the third person, except 
when they are in the apostrophic or vocative case. 

13. It is false doctrine to assert that when the person is 
expressed, the verb is of necessity inflected. It is not 
BO, nnlasB the sentence be emphatic. Non far qaello 
in Italian, do not that. Sic et tu &cere, do thou 
likewise. Hermes injudiciously asserts that cases 
are not derived from prepositions understood, but 
from the verb's essence, which is not the fact, because 
no verb can govern a case — all r^men is in the pre- 
pomtion. A nominative can not be called a case — it 
is the sulutantive unin^fiected, and may be used with- 
out a verb. Ex. : The prophets? where are they? 
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The Lord — he is Ood. In all inflected languages, 
penonalitj is determined by the termination, bat in 
a natural language like English, personality is sym- 
bolised by its own attrihate of specification, and 
rgects erery other. 

14. It is not true that a change of person is inadmissible 
in one and the same period. Ex. : Paradise Lost, IV, 
T. 724. " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Mak^ omnipot^it, and thou the day," 
&c. and the following lines. 

Virgil Qses this license, Eneid 10. Having employed 
nefaa in the accasative, he then proceeds to use the nomi- 
native without any interval, 

" Cffisa manus juTcnnm fiede, thalamique cruenti." 

The Greeks did the same as is foond in Aristotle, Bhe- 
toric, avar/Ka oyoda Avtu raSc, in the accusative, and 
immediately after mhufiovta, &c. in the nominative. 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man, hut 
how often do toe pervert it : grammarians say toe auppUes 
the place of men. This is not so, it illostrates this rule. 
It is a figure of rhetoric, a change of person which has a 
peculiar effect in this passage. 

Again in Vii^, " Terra tremit, fug^ fene." 

An instance in Spenser reinf(»rces also. He hath his 
shield redeemed, and ferth his sword he draws ; where 
two different tenses are comprised in one sentence. 

15. It is unfounded to say that a double nominative 
is ungrammatical or inelegant, on the contrary it is 
according to the occasion, which calls the second 
nominative into being el^^t and rhetorical. Some- 
times in imitation of other languages the pronoun is 
suppressed, as. Forasmuch as it bath pleased Ood, &c. 
and hath preserved yon, &c. Where he is omitted 
with elegance, although the antecedent God, is in 
the oblique case. This omission ^bounds in Latin — 
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Ain 'tu te Qlitu inretuBBe filiam ? loTeni et domi est. 
PlaatiM Epidicna A. v. m. 2. 

16. It IB not tme that iuterrogfttories are always ade< 
qoate to aacertain the nominative case, or the sulgect 
of a proposition. Sometimes infinitives und^tood 
au[^7 the place of the oominatiTe. Misled 1^ thia 
falae principle, grammarianfl have erred. In the natural 
order of elocutioa the subject precedes the copola, but 
when the proposition is interrogative, hTpothetical, ex- 
clamative or imperative, the subject follows the copula. 
Authors even in declarative propositions, frequently 
transpose the subject to diversify the style, which is 
allowable, provided no ambi^ty or obscurity arise 
from it ; but this transposition requires judgment. 

17. It is not tme that whom always follows than, where 
the personal pronoun, if substituted, would be in tiie 
nominative case, or that than always follows the com- 
parative, Ex. : I am more contented without them. 
Have you more besides these ? I am less deceived 
besides ha. See under Compaiisons. 

18. Or that lesser and worser were originally compara- 
tive : they were employed for less and worse positively, 
and were used for much and very ; as more braver for 
much braver. 

"The Duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daughter.*' 
Here more is not comparative, but positive. 

19. Or that the comparative degree is restricted to two 
persons ; as, more than us all. 

20. Or that the positive is not a degree as well as the 
comparative and superlative, as Hermes asserts. It is 
applied when equality or inequality are expressed; 
as, He ia as learned as you are. 

21. Or that the adjective ia improperly termed noun 
adjective. This term is more phih>sophical than Dr. 
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Lowth will admit, and awtm its appUcatiou to the 
juxta-poaitioD of two Babstantives : as ox-stall. 

22. It is not true that the adjective is of necessity con- 
verted into the adverb when it may with more ele- 
gance be referred to the subject or object of the pro- 
position, or modify the nibject or object. Two 
adjectives are snpericn: to one, and equivalent to any 
adverb; as, He was a veray parfit gentil knight. — 
Chaueer, 

23. Or that u, teat, doth, does, and similar tennin»< 
tions were <»iginally restricted to the singolar nam- 
ber : as, my people U foolish, which is written for are 
foolish. Tk was not confined to singnlarity, which 
Dr. Lowth does not seem to recognise ; as, All joy, 
tranquillity and peace, even for ever, doth dwell. 

24. It is erroneoos that the termination elk is restricted 
exclusively to the solemn style. It is common in old 
writers passim for singular and plural. 

25. It is notorious that be and were are not^apprc^riated 
exclusively to the so-called salijunctive mood. Ex. : 
If there he but one body of legislators, &c. If there 
are only two, these will want a casting voice. — Ad- 
duon. Here be and are are reconcileable, and be is 
not in the subjunctive mood ; it is the indicative, and is 
used for variety only. Again, " So much she fears — she 
dare not mourn." — Prior. Her eyes in heaven would 
through the airy region, &c.; that birds would sing 
and think it were not night. — Sbahpeare. Here dare 
and were are indicative, and not sul^unctive. 

26. Or that be, were, wert, either are or were ever con- 
fined to the pretended subjunctive mood, or are al- 
ways applied subjunctively, 

27- That it is notorious that the English has no moods. 
Are there any moods in any language ? Dr. Lowth 
says the fwm constitutes the distinction of moods, and 
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that in English there is no distinction, which implies 
there is no mood in English. Time is not inherent io 
the verb, and consequently would and should with 
all verbs, without exception, might he similarly ap- 
plied to present and future, as well as to past time. 
Mood, time, number, person, are do parts of the 
verbs any more than case, gender, number, person, 
are parts of the noun. Thc^ are the signs of relative 
ideas made abtolute by their appUcation. So are par- 
ticles. Aristotle says the verb is made significant 
with time, p^fia itrri rh vpoaiiftatvov )(povov. Now 
time is not an essential appendage to the Terh. 

28. It is notorious, and ought to be inculcated that 
the verb is, and ever was, restricted by philosophers 
to the infinitive, and that it is, and has been, allowed 
to be the Jirit substantive. That there is no more 
than one part of speech, and not eight parts, as is 
taught in elementary books. Ei^ is the only part of 
speech, and is a substantive. The infinitiTe is used 
Mubttantiveltf in all languages, the font et origo lin- 
guarum, and is styled the verlxd nottn. Existence is a 
universal genus, to which all things at all times may 
be referred, and the copula expresses the general genus, 
and so is termed a verb substantive. 

29. It is notoriety that the present and imperfect tenses 
are convertible, and by consequence that origmslly 
the first form of the verb answered every purpose of 
communication; and this is found in Qreek writers. 
All difference in tenses is philosophical or imaginary ; 
as I eat, or was eating, love <» did love. 

30. It is obvious that all the variety of tenses in Greek 
and all other languages is nothing more than a refine- 
ment and modification of the first and primitive form 
of the verb, invented for the sake of discriminatiou, 
although unnecessary in the philosophy of lajiguage. 
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"Everj grammatical accident may be conTCrted into 
another, and the sense preserved. The mode of ex< 
pression depends on the will of the writer. 

31. It is nntme that tense and time are synonymous, 
tense being only the contraction of a phrase; it is a 
concrete, haring auhject, copula, and predicate. 

32. So is it that the designation of time is, or ever iraa, 
involved in the verb or participle. Time is and ever 
has been expressed by a noun or adverb. Time is 
not an essential appendage to the verb. 

33. It is notoriety that the term aorist or indefinite 
never meant tense that could be applied to, or accom- 
panied with the preciBe time of the ene^^, its real 
signification being unlimited and unrestricted in ap. 
plication. Aoriats may be applied to any period, pre- 
soit, past, or future, without the designation of tim& 

34. It is not true that the conjunction di^unctive 
(disjunctions, while they cofincct sentences, disjoin 
the meaiiing or set them in opposition) has always 
an effect contrary to the conjunction copulative. 
Ex. : " The King nor the Queen were nbt at all 
deceived." — Clarendon, 

35. It is nntme that it is contrary to English analogy 
to join have and be to the second, or even the first 
form of the verb t that is, the present and imperfect 
tenses in English, which correspond to the historical 
tenses of other languages and to the two aorists of 
the Greek ; as, I have him tee. Have to bin, is an- 
cient usage. Have I not be t That I may gone. — 
Romans of K. Arthur. Gif I had ^ro — for if I had 
gone— and now my face may bin hid. — Ooteer.Confi 
Amantis, B. v. Be and do were formerly nsed as parti- 
ciples. For what iyre is such love I can not tene, or 
where becometh it when it is go. Here go is used 
I'orgone, 
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Tnut wel that si the condosions that have he 
fouDdea. — Chaucer. 

36. It is a mistake or a mispriuoD of temu to aaj, that 
to placed before the verb is an exebitiee sign of the 
in£iutiTe mood, philosophically speaking. It is found 
before the adjective verbs (bid, dare, read, make, see, 
hear, feel, act, &<:., are so styled). 

These verbs are often used without to ; as dare, defy, 
swear, go, &c. Bid him nm — in every mood, which no 
grammarian or philosopher can deny. Ex. : I (fo or 
to bve, and so through the tense. Do and to are 
identical, for a solution of which see chiqiter on Do. 
I dare love, means I dare to love. Hence it is the 
infinitive mood. The particle to, now written too, is 
found in to Uet ; been to hard. 

37. The piimaty verbs, as do, dare, &c., can be omitted 
before the infinitive mood. Ex. ; He not denies it — 
which they not feel — I hope I not offend. 

38. It is not true that two negatives are equivalent to 
an affirmative. Two negatives affirm with dedsion, 
and strengthen the affirmative in Qreek and French. 
The words used ellipHcaUy for negations in French 
are pas and poi^, but th^ are not so, deriving from 
passQs and punctum. Old writers used a double ne- 
gation ; as, Ne appeareth not to hem. — Sir J. Man- 
deville. And Milton says. Nor did they fierce pains 
not feel. Ne notes the absence of that to which it 
refers, which abstracted or taken away nothing re- 
mains. Not in the least — not at all, are simultaueous 
phrases. 

N^ativea cannot express any abstract idea of non- 
entity, because no such power of abstraction extends 
to the human mind. 

39. It is erroneous that the subject of a proposition, 
when transposed, becomes the predicate as Hermes 
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aU^ei, fo BDpport which positioD is to maiutain that 
« ptirt contains the whole. The predicate and mb- 
ject are occasionally inverted, but Mr. Harria thought 
in his Hermea that the predicate is the cxttiverae of the 
sahject by such an inrenion, which doctrine is nn- 
trosj and has been BubTcrted by Aristotle. 
40. Verba termed neater, impersonii], or intransitivej do 
not really exist in language. Omnia motuB, actio aut 
pasaio, nihil eat mediam. All verba are active, even 
Esse, which implies motion. Neuter verbs had cases 
after them, but now they are elegantly suppressed. 
As I sat iM down, Je me tiens debout. If the energy 
is confined to the subject, the subject only is ex- 
pressed, as, I ut, I sleep. All intransitive verbs are 
neuter, but neater means nether active nor passive, 
and if English has no passive, where is the neuter , 
verb ? Hie &ct is, verbs are neither active nor pas- 
sive, but are in a state of rest; and voices import no 
more than the natural and inverted form of the sub- 
ject and object for variety. 

Abstract ideas, the shadows of reality, are nnpbi- 

losophical, while signs of tenses may be dispensed 

with, as hostile to nature and analogy. 

The positions advanced in these canons are repeated in 

the tractate, and are evolved in the chapters assigned to 

their consideration, to which the reader is referred. 

On Verbs. 

Verbs for coDvemence have been grammatically me- 
thodized under four species* substantives, attributes, defi- 
nitives, and connectives. 

A verb expresses energy, and all energies are attributes, 
when the enei^ is contingent, and not confined to the 
subject. The third person is not varied, but depends on a 
verb or participle understood. When we speak intensively, 
the verb is varied, as Qo, Let him go ; but when the verb 
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is not varied in tbe third person nngnlar, it is to be con- 
sidered of the infinitive mood, and governed hj & verb mi> 
derstood. Ex. : Unless he wash my feet, he hath no part 
with me; that is, unless he doth wash. 

The three forms of a verb are radical, the pcirticle, as 
loving, and participle past, as loved. The conjimctive 
form of a verb. Ex. : Were these letters to fiail — perhaps 
it ioere to be wished. It is used for the aiuuliary; as 
What a school has been opened. They affirmed it tcere an' 
injustice. 

l"he auxiliary is joined with other verbs, as may, can, 
&c. The verbs bid, dare, read, make, see, feel, &c. are 
similarly used, and are styled a^ective-verbs. 

The substantive-verb is, to be. Ease, to which all are 
reduced. Verba, and, of course, all parts of speech, are 
formed out of nouns, and were nothing but nouns, as the 
Hebrew evinces, the rudest of all written languages, where 
tbe verb has a pronominal termination, which was itself a 
mere noun. In Armenian the substantive love is ser, 
which, combined with the verb, iem, I am, makes ser-iam, 
I love or am loving. E or est is like the est in Latin 
and Qreek. 

In the Arabic family verbs are composed of a root of 
two or three letters and a personal pronoun. In the San- 
skrit there is a verbal root joined to the substantive^verb. 
A verb, after all, is only a noun combined with a pronoun. 
The ancient form is thought to be in m, but some think o. 
Do or ego is the suffix. 

In all Oriental tongues this is the case; and in tbe 
learned languages, which derive bo immediately from 
Keltic and Sanskrit, in Dr. Prichard's view of it. 

Grammarians say, mixed words, their meaning termi- 
nating in themselves, include both action and passion, and 
admit no object aiter them, as he stands, sleeps, subsists, 
&c ; but a verb active must have an agent to act, and an 
object on which to* act. We can not say the house ia 
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boilding, or the street- ia watering, lu Moth bome and 
street are incapable of actmg, and mast have agents to 
build and water. 

The verb to lore has been injudiciously introdaced as a 
model of conjugation ; being a mental affection, it will not 
admit all varieties of expression given hy grammarians. 

Primary verbs, that is, the auxiliary placed befbre the 
iavariable mood, or participles, mark the tense; as, I do 
love—did — am teaching. The antecedents mark some- 
times a whole sentence ; as, I came in time, which is the 
main business. 

Personality is the index of the subject, all other words 
are accessories ; it is the type of the real substance, and 
other terms are properties belonging to it. 

The desiguation of lime is not in the province of verbs. 

Some verbs are said to be neuter, signifying no sort of 
action, a^ gedet ; intransitive, signifying action, but such as 
do not pass &om the agent to any other thing, as prander^ 
to dine, and these become transitive, and as such are not 
distingnighed from active verbs. 

Verbs deponent have no active sigai&catkm, and are 
taken passively. 

A verb is intransitive when the agent and object coin- 
cide ; as, be walks, &c. 

Dr. Lowth styles all intransitives neuter verbs, but 
neater means neither active nor passive. In this phrase 
A loves B, we have the energiser, the enei^, and the snb- 
ject, and sometimes the energy keeps within the energiser, 
and passes to no extraneous subject ; as A walks. 

It is not infrequently that tea intransitive verb assumes 
the power and activity of transitive, when it admits the 
same syntax and acquires the same power of government. 
Vii^ applies the verbs trepidare and ardere in this light, 
and Horace nses sudare cautat. 

We are tanght that active verba require an accnaative 
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case, while neuters require none. Now tramntiTe verbs 
liave both an active and pasaire significatiDn, as Scipio con- 
quered Hannibal; that ia, Hannibal wag conquered by 
Scipio. 

The former ia the natural order, and corresponds to the 
active voice of the Latin ; the latter ia an inversion, and 
answers to the passive. 

Transitives may become intransitive verbs, but intransi- 
tives can never become transitiveB, or be used intran- 
sitively. 

The English has no pasuve verb ; where then is the 
neuter? Verbs are neither active nor passive; they are 
in a state of rest. 

Sum and aim were used by the Latins as fonnativea of 
the passive voice, joined to the participle past, the tense in 
the active voice deriving from eo — poss — sum. 

Moat of the Greek verbs had a neutral as well as an 
active and passive sense^ which is oftener expressed by the 
active than the passive voice. 

The Greek middle voice was intended to express partir 
cular meaning. Doing anytbing generally was expressed 
by the active voice, but the middle was used with a dis- 
tinct reference to the agent. 

In fact, what ia meant by all these voices is a mere 
grammatical fiction, importing no more than the natural 
and inverted form of the subject and object, introduced 
for tlie sake of variety. This remark extends from the 
primeval language-s of man to every dialect spoken to this 
period. 

Active verbs are said to become neuter by Hermes ; as 
A knows not how to read, implying deficient enei^ or 
attribute. 

The Welsh is said to have a passive voice, and Grimm 
says tiiat the Mtsso-Gothic alone of the Teutonic tongues 
preserves any remains oi a passive or middle voice. 
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We think that verbs ttoxiliaiy, neiiter, and impersonal, are 
improper appellations, and hostile to conunoii aense, AU 
verbs rnlgsrly termed neater hare been, and are still, 
vhen occasion requires, used in an active signification. 
Abstract ideas are improperly so named, and many words 
are barbaroas appellations, alien to nature and anslt^. 
Even ngns of tenses ought to be exploded, and verbs im- 
personal pat into the same category with verba neater. 

Injuria factum Uur, an injury is about to be done, says 
A. GellioB, B. z. c, 14, and B. viii. c. 1. This is styled a 
neater passive. Agiun, Vapolant pneri a prseceptore. The 
word vapolo derives &om airoXXvix — pereo, and it means 
also d(deo-ploTo. The v is only the digamma, fait£\Sr. 

We conclude, therefore, that there are no neuter verbs 
in any language, all are active, even Eue. Neaters had 
cases after them, but now they are elegantly suppressed, 
as, " I sat me down and wept." *' He laid him down the 
lubber fiend." — Milton. Je me leve;jeme tient debont. 

Away then with verbs neuter, which have for ages lulled 
the sleeping tribe. 

(' Omnis motos actio aat passio, nihil est medium.*' 

Verbs nenter never existed in any language any more 
than verbs impersonal, which have their nominatives, as 
Non te hsec padent — Quem neqae pudent quicquam. And 
in the phrase Poenitet me fratris, it is only Poena fratris 
habet me. The same in French, J'ai honte de mon fr^re, 
that is. La honte de mon (rhre me fait peine. 

The verb impersonal is thought to have no nominative 
before it or him, and the word it, or there is, is commonly 
Am sign, as decet, it behoves — oportet aliquem, there must 
be somebody. Should it have neither of these words 
before him or it, thea the words which seem to be the nomi- 
native case shall be such case as the verb impersonal will 
have after Aim or If, as me oportet, nuhi licet. Sst adolescen- 
tis. Statar ame, qat agitor, qat or quomodo v^es? How 
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do yira ? The uominatiTe follows tlie verb to be, bat when 
impersoDal tbe oblique case, as mibi licet. 

Ereiy word in a propodtioiL is a distinct nonn, and a 
common affix in one language is freqaently a common 
prefix in another. The arrangement which conatitntes 
the agent in one language, will cause the noon to be 
patient in another, and on occasions the connection ia 
supplied by the mind, as Est adolescentis, adolescenti. 
Stator ab adolescente, pisnitet adolcscentem, &c. 

"Forhim, thus prostrate at thy feet I lay." Here Dr. 
Xiowth says, it is nsed for lU, and it is so, and classically 
used. Dr. Beattie considers it a barbarism by Pope, who, 
he says, confounds the neuter verb to lie, and the active 
to lay. 

When the subject and ot^ect are the same person, the 
object is elegantly suppressed, as Move nurse — lay down 
dog — for lay thee down. Heuce the object maybe expressed 
or suppressed at will, or necessity. Sit thee down, lie 
thee down, are common in English and French — assied- 
toi — concbe-toi — they say also, asseyez 1' enfant. 

Words then in effect have no government, the coiMtruc- 
tion of words being entirely dependent on national com- 
pact, or the custom of the learned, to whom we are in- 
debted for every excellence in diction. These examples 
reinforce the position. 

The rules of onr holy religion, from which we are 
infinitely swerved. — TlllotiOK. 

Was entered in a conspiracy. — AddUon. 

To me charities and erect the reputation of one man on 
another.— ^(ferjiiry. 

To agree the sacred with the pro&ne Chronol<^. — 
Temple. 

How would the Gfod my toils suctxed. — Pope. 

I must juremise with these three circumstances. — Siotft. 

Dr. Lowth o)]gectB to all these a»itences, but what such 
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authorities have eetaUidied, beoomet the langnage of the 

conntiy — and knguage is no more than compact. 

On thx Cofv[4A ob Vxeb Ebsb. 

Sma and tl/u are the onivenal copnla of all verbs and are 
equivalentto yatit,the root otylvofuu, ytut, ylvw, yttvofiat, 
&C, To be IB called the snbstantive-verb, it is existence, 
the universal genos to which all things at all times may be 
referred, for the copola expresses the general genus, and 
hence its name verb-sabstaQtive, 

This copala sometimes refers to several sobjects taken 
individnally, then the copula may be singular, bat taken 
collectively it should be plural ; also when one of the sub- 
jects is plural, it moat be plural. 

When several subjects are enumerated copulatively or 
disjunctivelj, the copula and the relative must be plural. 
This essential in composition has been misrepresented by 
oar writers of elements, hence the errors which pervade our 
Greek and Latin institates. 

Words which have not bent to oar grammatical laws 
are tamed irr^ular and anomalous, qnse ah analogic 
prorsus recedunt; but how is that possible when they 
existed before the law from which they are said to recede ? 
The verb being on a noun with a pronoun affixed, in- 
cluding in it a connecting preposition, constitntes the real 
copala between the 8ubject.and the attribute. Doctrinamei, 
Uie teaching of me, includes the proposition Ego doceo. The 
personal proaoan is in the oblique case at the close of the 
verb. The nominal sul^ect is a mere accident and agrees 
with personality, and the combined proposition shews 
whether the energy is dividnal or individual. 
. The anion of the personal subject with the copula and 
predicate expresses a proposition, or forms a real proposi- 
tioD, and by this union the subject is put in possession of 
an individual ene^y. 
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This onion was dictated by nature, for the copula and 
predicate are properties of the subject and constitute 
part of its character. The copula ii attracted by the indei 
of personality or agrees with it. A snbrtantive, infinitire 
mood or sentence are aometimes expressed without the 
person, and in Boch case the student is coonsdled to 
resort to the person which always attracts the copula, the 
rest being in apposition with the person—a tree is known 
by its fruit ; they ^^^ in this room with the doors shut, 
claujds foribus nobis non obstantibns. 

XJniTcrsal language contains but one copula, and that 
one imparts motion ; whether it be applied to the noun or 
the verb ita essence is motion, and that motion is govem- 
mentj sometimes implied, and sometimes expressed by a 
preposition. He loves me — he is fond of me. Universal 
copula unites two terms, as John's father. The general 
essence may be omitted, as I go — John's hat. 

When the sul^ect of the proposition is convertible into 
hoj she, it, the verb or copula must be singular, as the 
assembly of the wicked hai inclosed, and not have inclosed 
me, as in the Psalm. The predicate is inclosed, bat every 
individnal separately considered does not inclose me, but 
the collective body, hence the verb ought to be singular. 
When the predicate of a proposition cannot be referred 
to the several individuals virtually contained in a collective 
term, the verb must be singular. 

The verb indicates the enei^, definite ot indefinite, 
complete or incomplete. 

When the predicate refers to the subject distributirely 
the o^nla must be plural and relative, but when the sub- 
ject is angular in expression and singular in idea, the verb 
(copula) and relative must be singular. Hraice several in* 
finitivea are followed by a copula mngiiifty with singular 
elegance. To visit the sick, to relieve the distressed, &c. 
is a Ch>d-like employment. 
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Hie verb tvt, according to the Hebrew, u of botb otunben, 
«nd was w in English, as M7 people u foolish, they have 
not known me. The wages of Sin U death. The lips i< 
panel of the mind. Here wages is the nominatiTe and the 
subject— and people is not a collective general, for the 
attribnte foolish is applied to each member^ and so requires 
a {doral T«:b.— It should be are. When two substantiTes 
Lave the tmirerBal copula between, it is a maxim in Greek 
that the subatantiTe preceded hj the artide is the aubjeet, 
and the one without the article is the predicate, as the 
wages of Sin t« death. In Greek the article precedes 
ihe wages, therefore wagn is the subject, but there are 
propositions where no article ia introduced, Ta yap 
o^biviii rqr afutprtag 6av€rrog. The predicate cannot 
become the anbject, the one being a part, the other the 
whole. 

After two subatantires the verb may be either singular 
or plural, as justice and bounty procures friends. Rage 
and anger hurri^tk on the mind. Honour, glory, immor- 
tality if promised to virtue. The praise and glory of others 
VMS to be envied. 

When the enei^ is confined to the subject, the subject 
only is expressed, as I sit, sleep, &c. To be and to 
hare, being essentially the same, both imply motion—as 
I am at it — ^he is full aged — I hare it — I have made it 
clear. 

In a language where personality is expressed always, as 
I am, existence, individuality, the copula ought not to be 
varied, and such is English; bnt writers of elements not 
conndering the distinction between inflected and nou-iu- 
flected tongues, and having been trained to inflection, have 
erroneously supposed that langui^^ cannot submst without 
inflection. 

In all inflected languages equality is determined by the 
termination — hence the sabject is justly and elegantly 
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omitted, as aaat (illam.) But in « natuni langiuge like 

English, pertonality is Bymbolised hy its own attribnte of 
•pecification, and rejects every other, as A loves B. Every 
otha has been redundant and unanak^cal, adrerae to 
phihisophy and hostile to common sense. 

Logicians maintain that £ae is the only verb, and 
that all other words, denominated verbs, hj extenuon are 
resolved by the same verb and participle of such word, as 
Cnrrit be was or is running. Bnt each is not the &ct ; 
for we say not, she is loving — but she is in love. The verb 
Sun expresses the time and not the participle. 

If Eue affect not the subaecutive term how can any other 
word, termed verb, possess such inflaenee ? The verb «ue 
is frequently attended by different cases, according to 
different views of the mind, as Rex erat ^oeas. Vestrum 
est dare, vincere nostrum. Boni judicis est facere con. 
jectnram. Magol mihi erunt tu«e litene— of much account 
will be, &c. Me noUios consilii fuiase confiteor — 1 con- 
fees I formed no plan — Natnrft tn illi pater es, conulio ego 
— ^Magns mihi molestia fuit — it caused me much ennui 
or annoy. 

In these examples, erat does not affect ^neas. Rex 
and ^"BM are merely in apposition or concord. Nor has 
e$t inflnence over dare, which latter is equivalent to a sub- 
stantive, and is in apposition with nostrum. 

In these examples, the cases are independent on the 
rerb esse. Then must all case be independent on other 
words unphilosopbically termed verbs. 

Away then with the rule that etw has the same case 
aft^ it as before it, and has always a nominative after 
it udIobs it be in the infinitiTc mood. These are instances 
to the contrary. Woe is me — well is him — ^well is thee. 
Dunelm X. Scriptores, vol. i. 35, writes, Wei his the — Bene 
est tibi. Thou is modem compared to the, spelled thee, 
to distinguish it from the artide the, both having the same 
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origin. Soffisetli to the, these trewe (»ncluraoiu. Ciaueer. 
— ^Agsin, teach the to workea. Priestley's Grammar 
remarks, p. 104, the verb to be has always a nominatiTe 
after it. This refntea the aaaertion, " Ero tibi in pattern, 
et ta eris mibi in filitun." Lond and the see ben of rounde 
•chf^ and forme. — Sir J. SfandtxixtU. 

The verb to be, sun, ia found in Peraian and Sanskrit 
and Keltic Aa is the verbal root, whence asmi — eemi — 
tijtu— esnm — som — ja in Keltic; from which the Greek 
and Latin are obviously derived — as is seen by the accom- 
panying paradigm. 

Singnlar. Dual. FhuaL 
AuMKUT. Aami, ui, asU, Bvth, stab, athab, Siuah, Stha Santt 

Obkik ([fii, 1^, ivTi. ioTov, lirrov, ^'V' '<"'(( tin. 

Latin aam, et, esL aumui, eitit, aunt. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Savsebit. Sjam, gyat, ayaToh. Syarah, ajatam. Sjamo, sf ata, iTStL 

QSXEK. itttv, ilTjt, (I'q. ilrtTov, liijTiiv. (iij|iti',iJi)ri, l/qvair. 

Latik. Sim, aia, aic „ Simiu, dtis, tint. 

Aaum, Hseet, asset. „ Anna, aato, aean. 

Eaaem, eaaea, eewt. „ EsaBmiiE,««setiB,caseiit. 

In the Keltic or Gaelic language T^m is I am — 

Ta m«, I am, Ta sinn. We are 
U ta, „ U mb, je are 

ti M, ,t ta Iliad, they are. 

In Saosluit there are two verbs substantive, viz.: Asmi 
which is esge, and is derived from as its root, and another 
word in Sanskrit whose root is Bbu — whence fuo in Latin 
and ^vcti, ^vixii. Persian, whose ground-work is Sanskrit, 
has budan and am, corresponding to asmi. These verbs 
are defective, audit is singular that the substautiTe verb to 
be, is irregular in all languages, or defective. 

The Teutonic has itt and beon, hence to be. The Latin 
esse is a combination of these two words, and all derived 
from the Celtic bhu <a iMdan, having its source from the 
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Sanskrit j sad in thaie words are evinced the direct affinity 
between Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, SclaTonian, 
Lithuanian and Mceso-Gothic, 

Even the verb substantiTe in Welah is cognate with the 
Sanskrit Bfau, and the Persian budan, this verb in the 
iafinitire mood is B6d, The ending oo in Welsh stauda 
for am in Erse— the v is eqaivalent to mh, or is a secondary 
form of 0). 

The other tenses of the declaratory verb in Sanskrit are 
inflected from the root B-hoo to be^ in which tenses b-h 
is changed into its cognate consoDants f and v, and hence 
the compound imitative Iiatin tenses~fui-fueram, foissem, 
fnero, as well aa the infinitiTe form of the second Iiatin 
declaratory verb fort, on whose root they are inflected. 
Greece and Rome substituted itu for ilfu — sum and fni for 
eo, the ori^al form of verbs were in m as esum, inqnam, 
instead of eo. 

The affinity between the "Western and Eastern tongaes 
is such, that it is suggestive of the idea that an Indian 
tribe in its extenrire migratory deviations reached Italy, 
and engrafted inflections on the Cdtic, whence originated 
Latin idioms — in the same manner as Sanskrit was trans- 
formed into Bengalee, Latin into Italian^ and Pictish into 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In German the declaratory verb to ie has distinct radicals, 
as ich ton, er ist, wir sq^n. Ich war, ich werde, and in 
English this verb contuna as many radicals as inflections, 
and it is singular that these very anomalies arise &om a 
stndions care to prevent confiiston. 

On Tensks. 

Tense is the contraction of a phrase and not time. It 

is a concrete, containing subject, copula and predicate. 

A term is a word which limits a combination of ideas to 
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(nte sotNtance. A termination is an adjunct vUdi ex* 
presses erery psrticle and every accident or propriety in 
haman speech, it comprehends every nominal accident and 
particle. 

What have been termed noons and rerbs are in bet 
conjugates. In artifidal language no simple words are to 
be foond. There is an individual, a single, and a dividual 
term, or one shared vritb another. Every inflection is the 
form of a form, or the contraction of a phrase, and is 
resolved by any language that has not adopted inflection, 
for the essay ia a phrase, and the tense by inflection, is the 
contraction of a phrase. 

The earliest form of the Greek declaratory verb was 
wholly active, as ro I go, and it is under this form that it 
has lent its idd to all the active constructions of the verbal 
^stem. Perhaps it was the want of a specific declaratory 
form in the earlier periods of the Greek language that 
provoked the adoption of numerous synonymes, and lastly 
of eo, which added to a considerable aflSnity of meaning, a 
deforce of laconism which the other did not possess, and 
hence it was adopted by the Greeks and imitated by the 
Latins. 

The first departure of language &om its natural state 
was the artificial but happy innovation by inflection, which 
is the creature of institution, and was invented for variety 
of sound, and more concise form of expression. In regard 
of sound it may be so, but in the certainty of expressing 
meaning, we do not acquiesce. So aware of this were the 
Greeks, that they retained the preposition and neglected 
the case, considerii^ it no more than a terminatioa. The 
Bomans took an opposite course, they slighted the preposi- 
tion, and directed their attention to the case. Hence^ 
they were allowed the advantage of concinnity of execution ; 
the Greeks the certainty of expressing the sense. 
When a command is given or a request made, the radix 
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of the rerb u used, bat tbe sentence is elliptical — Ex. : 
G-o thither immediately, ia to say, I command yoa to go — 
a request, as Come to-mixroir, is, I entreat you come to- 
morroir. 

The requisite or imperative mood has no first person oi 
the singnlai', because it is absurd to give commands to one- 
self — say Hermes. But if there be a third person, why not 
a first ? As eamus — let tve go, that is, sine nt eamas, 
eUiptically — as love we is now obsolete. 

It and koM, hath, are contiuaally used for plural and 
singular, and are so used aaal<^cally, and like was and 
teere are employed for variety. Wast and ieert are mere 
technical inflections of two different radicals both in the 
Indicative mood. It were is employed for it is ; the root is 
the Saxon worihan, as woe worth the day — woe be to the 
day. The same ia worden in German, and is used by 
Chaucer. See Ezek. xxxv. 2. The trees hath leaves, 
and thus is mankind or maubrode of matrimony sprung. 
—P. Phoffhman, Here hath and is are used pluraily. 
"Those who wish for distinction forsake the vulgar, 
when, the vulgar is right — the whole people is the vul- 
gar." — Dr. Johnson. This people are descended of the 
Chaldieans. 

Innumerable instances occur in andent and modem 
works in wluch they are used as such, — The idea that 
when two subjects coupled by and occur, they are applied 
to one and understood to the other has been condemned 
by grammarians. 

In these phrases U ought to be are — not to believe laahly 
is the sinews of wisdom. 

To be content with what one has is the greatest and 
most certmn riches. 

Mr. Harris asserts that the subject and predicate are 
convert^le — as there can be no intermediate opinion, and 
it is obvioiuly erroneous in application to eadi of the 
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eztranea, it moat be errobeous of itself. AtruiapoAititmof 
terms is freqoent, but the verb and subject on such 
occaaionB must coirespond in number. He reiterates an 
assertion tbat tbe predicate becomes the subject hj trans- 
position whicb would lead the stndent into a labyrinth of 
error. 

Art and wert were wont to be written ared and wered. 
Was and were are used plurally and for variety, and are 
Qsed in the singular number. So was also James and John 
the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon. Was 
ia now appropriated to the singular which was formerly 
applied to the plural number. 

As tf in Hebrew ia used singularly and plurally, may 
sot the Greeks take this authority fi-om the Hebrew? 
They apply the verb singolaTj the essential verb, to a 
plural sabject, and a plural verb to a singular subject, 
which looks anomalous, but we have shewn that our an- 
cestors used U and the terminations a and th singularly 
and plurally, as these examples prove. 

The sun beams do ripen all fruits and addeth to them a 
sweetness or fidness. 

When a warlike state grows soft and effeminate, they 
may be sure of a war. 

It ia not true that was anciently said, a place gheweth 
the war. 

The sun beams tanneth the skin and in some places 
turjteth it black. 

The heat or beams of the sun doth take away the smell 
of flow^v. 

The syllepsis figure of speech^ is when one is taken for 
many or many for one. 

The (ilreeks made the existence plural and the verb 
singular. Until some of the learned can assign a sub- 
stantial reason why the third person in the verb ia varied, 
as loves, and tiie rest not, one might {dead for the second 
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method, tb&t ia that there be no inflection. A little prac- 
tice makes it familiar, and we should lee anali^ triompli 
over aboard custom ; bnt analogy was not consulted when 
the plural of verbs and nouns wera made to tenninate 
di£Fereutly. 

Having made a ot ea> the sjmibol of plonJityj was it 
analt^cal to symbolise individuality or singularity in the 
same way ? Poets frequently disregard inflection in order 
to be natural and elegant ; this is visible in every language, 
but no reason can be assigned for varying the third person 
or the second person o{ verba but tyrant custom, fat 
natoial language rqects all inflection or concretion. 

The apostrophic termination s is Hebrew, applicable to 
either number, and was so used with as, ab vulgarly. Where 
is my boots? 

Aa it is knowe how meny maner peple beth in this ilonde, 
there beth also of so meny peple longages and tonges. 
— Hiffden, translated by John de Trevisa, 1385. 

Tb, and a are continually \ised for plurality, as bulls and 
goats sauctifiefA to the pniiiying — Great pains hath been 
taken. — Pope. I am the Lord that maketh all things, that 
spreadeth the heavens by myself. Here maketh is singolar 
and agrees with I. 

Did St. Lake, viii. 45, express himself in English as 
he does in Greek o! S^Xot vwixovat at koI airo0Af/3ova'i, 
&c. The multitude throng thee and press thee and sayest 
thou, &c. — there would be no need of collective sense. 

The Hebrew and Asiatic tongues allow no present or 
imperfect tenses, only the preterite and the future, and 
this is tbe case with all Shemitic tongues. In Hebrew there 
is but one coiijugation, which is divided into seven voices or 
moods. It says not, He learns, bat is learning. Tbe 
particle aa gives tbe verb future time, characteristic with 
the Greek aoiists or time indefinite. 
Primitire language had no present or imperfect, bnt 
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lued the preterperfect and preterplnpeifect, formed on the 
same principles in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teatonic. 

A partial repetition of the verbal root d added to the 
preterit, is only the verb do according to the learned 
Grimm. See chapter on Do, 

The present and preteiperflect are equal to tmy pair (^ 
tenses — IlfToiiiKd and iwoi^va, I have done it, or 1 did it. 
iwpiuM and fiSov. I have just seen and I saw it once. 
When yon have seen or done you can do no more ; what 
diffca-ence is there then except philosophical or imaginary ? 

There is no difference between ire and esse. Amare is 
Bubstitcte for am&sse, amavisse, ama-ire, or theaoristns 
EBolicus and the aorists — the shadow of a shade. 

In the eight tenses, the present and imperfect exprees 
everything. Do you go to-morrow? The Hebrews use the 
preterperfect and pluperfect where the modems use the 
present and imperfect. They considered time as on the 
wing^ and passing while one talks of it, 

Dnm loquimur, fugit invida 
iBtas 

The tenses go in pairs. Present and imperfect^ perfect 
and preterperfect ; two aorists, two futures. The passive 
is put sometimes for the active, as iicovh-o for htout, ipi^fTiu 
for ipiZftg, and inversely the active for the passive, as 
^ovXtittv for €ouXcvf(rdai, and many others. 

The Greek structure is very various, being partly San- 
skrit, Hebrew, and probably Egyptian, as an Egyptian 
colony settled in Greece, and took with them the owl, the 
symbol of wisdom, which became the armorial ensign of 
Athens. 

All Greek and Latin inflection depend on one symbol. It 
would appear that the transformations in language are in- 
credible, for almost every number, case, tense, degree, mood, 
each is used for the other in prose and verse. Plural for 
nngnlar, substantive for adjective, comparative for positive 
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«nd BaperlatiTe ; dual for plural, and rice rersS, and case 
for case — relative for reciprocal and inversely. Passive for 
active — indicative for optative mood, while the iofinitivea 
as well as the sorists were nsed for all times and tenses — 
genders were coipmutable, the antecedent taii relative in 
some cases by attraction. In fine, every grammatical acci- 
dent may be converted into another, and the sense pre- 
served, number for number, case for case, gender for 
gender, as miser animi, animo, animnm are all equivalent. 
The mode of expression depends on the will of the writer. 
Ex.: Inmentem and in mentevary only inform, inurbem, 
and in nrbe, Sec. So that the application of the accidents 
depends solely on the taste of the author. This is styled 
Ensilage, which changes the voice, word, and tense, and 
proves that the meaning of words is not affected by techni- 
cali^. Tii^l uses the present and past in horret and 
refugit for refugit. Hence substantives are put for adjec- 
tives, denomiaativea for primitives, verbs for noons, voice 
for voice active or passive or middle — tense for tease, per- 
son for person, all such varieties are found in the best 
authors, and confirm the HoratiaA canon, " obus quem 
penes," &c. 

The Latins copied nearly all the syntax of the Greeks— 
the language is almost (EoHc Greek, so that in general 
structure they coincide. 

Flautus has vivimus rita^em levum. Caesar in Ajttlcato, 
Unius superbise dominatuque. Cicero has Equitcs vero da- 
tnros illius dies poenas. Vix decim& parte die reliqu&. Id 
genus alia, and ^us generis alia are equivalent. Si adsis 
aliter, for si adesses aliter sentires. Sto or statur a me. Pars 
abiit for abiere. Uterqiie deladitiir or deluduntur. Scio 
uxorem datum. Hanc rem tibi oratum ease a nobis volo. 
Ubi est iUe scetus, &c. Volo esse clemens ; utor libris 
quibuB habeo. This is more GrsecoruuL 
In plmrala, es, eth^ or s was afiKxed as in verbs, appUcable 
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to an panooB, &■ my a I or sft^h I — graetetli I — greetetli 
Mary, or I do greet Maiy, and tfais coireaponda to the 
Saxon of or to, (aee chapter under the§e words.) Et can 
not claim a third peraon my more than other peraons. 
Amtark, my ever Cay^, (priaoner) greetith you wel. 
Widyffs Bible. Colosaiaiu iv. 10. And wytetheirel — ' 
yon know well. — Sir Jo. Mauderille. 

Analogically apeaking, aa onr nonna end pluraUy in a, 
80 should the plural of verbs, but custom has determined 
otherwise, bcAcaoae the concurrence of as is unpleasant. 
The hoisea runs — heuce in runs a was auppreaaed and made 
more agreeable to the auricular oi^au. 

" Merdi that hwth men of middel Engoland nndertbuuf' 
eth." Here we see that eth or ith was oommon to every 
person, aingular or plural, even in the imperative mood. 
BUric, Abbot, greetetb Sigeferth fireondlice. After all the 
rules that can be given the atudeut muat be directed by 
custom, on which composition dependa, and not on gram- 
matical roles — there is not ao great a discrepance in com- 
podtion &8 is imagined — ^it is on the sui&oe, for the accord, 
like truth, lies in the well. 

For some utith — John de Trevisa — and in Douglas B. ii. 
p. 59, the wcvd seis is writtoi fear seitb, sees. ** Qtdiare 
towns thon mg fall down." So written becaose the prononu 
thou is expressed. He usea doith as " my muse shal now be 
dene omtemplative and aolitture asdoith the bird in a cage," 
and he terminates the plural and genitive in is, as on 
Virgilis post I fix for ever more. Again : Ye writaria al 
and geutil readeris eik. 

The letters th, which ia only the verb do, are found in 
many nonns like birth, warmth, depth — and again without 
the &, as irost, lost. These lettera are uaed in Hebrew and 
the Shemitic languages with or without a vowel termina- 
tion. — See Notes and Queries. 

When language is defective in variety it ia injndicioua 
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to re^n aoj mode of ezproaion transmitted to m by onz^ 
eminent writers. Some &re condemned as obsolete, bat 
■we matt be careful of this condemnatiou and ultimate 
loss, if the terms are jostified by anthoiity, and sacb was 
tiie practice of the ancients. 

Wherever . more ways than one present themselres to 
convey the same idea, the Greek and Latin authors avail 
themselves of them, and that for variety which la ever 
pleasing. 

Ex.: Scio quod filios meus amet, for filinm meom amaie. 
Frobabo quod non sit pndica, for Illam non esse 

pndicam. 
Misit certOB qui classem arcesserent^ vel^ ut, quod, 

cnm, quom. 
Classem arcessendi causft, vel ergo, vel dasus ar- 

cessendR causfi. 
Ad classem arcessendmn or arcessendam, vel accer* 
sitom classem, vel classem arcessitaniB. 
Again : Nostri et Vestri is elliptical for nostri generis. 
Vestri ordinis ant aliqnid simile. Est mihl ludere ; &e$t a mm 
i joner. All verbs apud antiguoa admitted an accusative 
case, as Mea utuntur bona, fongor offidum — Potior orbem 
— Misereor vicem tui. Omnia quie curant Senes memine- 
runt. Grammatical rules do not always reject the accusa- 
tive case ; parco is said to govern the dative, but this does 
not exclude the accusative, as omnia parcunt seni. Csetera 
quie volumns nti, gnecfi mercemur fide ; here qua and not 
qnibuB is used. - - - 

SiHOetimes the cause is omitted and sometimes the effect, 
as in these coincident terms, Sinite illas glori& firui. 
iEsopus finxit consoUndi grati&. Veniente, Fluto avertit 
oculos. Opes tnviss sunt forti vira Evasit puteo. Abiit 
Somfi, &c. 

Inversion should be studied and observed ; all connexion 
depends on the agency of the mind, as Certi certius eat, it 
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IB ceriaia u can be. Veniain qoam dttflomnni, I will comcf 
with all speed. Officiis certare— to strain conrteaes. 

The Terb may be iqtplied in varioiu waya aa aveitit se — 
ilium — avertit — avertitar — avertitar a me, «e, iUis— sacri- 
ficatnr hostia, the victinL ia aacrificin^. Xoz precipitat, 
pnecipitator ; and this riew of the verb jesolres many seem- 
ing difficulties in the Terbal construction of both the 
learned tongues. 

Had H. Tooke adverted to the official terms, ihalt, 
ought, nay, instead of the ambignons terms "to he and 
about to be," he had not made these interrogations. What 
is looser or more awkward than onr about to be, aboat to 
come, to do, Ac., or oar equivocal u to he, come, do— tot 
fiitnras, ventums, factnrus? Now these expressions are 
aqnivalent to doit £tre — venir — ^fiure. 

Anciently aadiam, transism, aciam, Sec. were written 
andibo, sabo, &c. So of capiam, capiem, and of all verbs 
of Ae third conjugation wherein the i is not found before 
the tonnination am or em, — it being suppressed euphonia 
gratid. 

Faciesne hoc, fiwies hoc? Volo. I will. We say so 
ilso, elliptically, without adding a v^b, aa I will — ^for I 
will do it. 

Knowledge of the future comes from that of the past, 
and that again from the present which is the lowest 
species of knowledge, the first in perception bat common 
to all animated beings. 

I shall go, means I ought to go ; but if I should go, 
means if it happen that I go. Now in I should go aa 
ellipsis occurs and would otherwiae be incorrect. I should 
go involves, if I acted as I oi^ht. If I should go is, in 
genuine English, if I go» I will inform you. Should one 
say, if I should go, the sentence strictly speaking should 
be, if I should go, I woold inform you of it, for should and 
wiU may correspond according to nniversal analogy, the 
D 2 
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term* being ind^kite or eqninleiit to the acritt in'Greek,' 
as the nams implies. 

Dr. Lowth says it is confoonding the tenses, but he 
seems to have pretermitted the aorists, in his inqtiiries, 
which as the term imports may be applied to any period, 
present, past, fatnre, withont the designation of time. 

In both tbe learned langnages cases and tenses are &r 
from uniform ; the same may be predicated of all gram- 
Boatical aoddents, which shews that a technicality changes 
not the word, as all languages evince. 

Conatmction is divided into rc^pnlar and irr^nlar ; the 
former when all meant is expressed, the latter when lot 
is expressed than implied, and this is the law of every 
learned production. 

Expression may vary and the tense and sense be pre- 
served, beoanse technicality should have no infinenee on 
an author's meaning. Every writer has a style of his 
owUj for language is the character of the author and his 
age too, and conveys his meaning in different words; yet 
in the meaning all s^les coincide, although a word some- 
tiroes dianged for another may alter the intention. 

Composition is universal ; words depend on usage and 
forms vary, but the sense is immutable, 

Eo domom, I go home. Amo proximum, I love my 
neighbour. Here the idea of motion is the same in both. 
Language is arbitrary or all languages would coincdde, 
and much connection in discourse depends on particles 
expressed or understood, as in eo domnm, the pr^mntion 
ad is nndovtood. Scio iUam velle beneCscere in fntnnm. 

The word ibo says H. Tooke consists of three words, vis. 
two verbs and a pronoun Hie* go, wol, or will, ich, I. Iboul, 
ibou, ibo, for c^^, ilfu. 

Now itnnun is composed of the symbol of motion R re- 
peated — ire, ire — so ibo, to be consatent wil^ its roots 
^onld be compoonded of ire and vadere, written badere, 
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wlienoe tbe inituds of tbeM two torma oi motion with th« 
first Towd of ego, oooatitate the verb ibo. 

Hia word is not properly and mdically tnuulaited I 
thaU or mil go, bot aa in Freach Je rait aller, Utenlfy 
going to ^, aa I^am, andiam^ I am about to read, bear. 

The termiiiation am, whicb is Celtic, being coTreapondcot 
to the GreA <>/i^<i abbreviated into a^ or if repetition of 
the motion is desired we might wj le-gam, andi-am, are 
eomponnded of legere and ambnlo and should be written 
tectum ambulo, eo ambolatnm, I go a walking, which ia a 
natural expression. 

In Welsh there is no present tense in attribntive verba ; 
the want ia supplied aa in Gtreek, by circumlocatioa, e. g, 
VApX Iv rif ftXitv, I am loving. The paragogic particle ^ 
ia thought to be a corruption of the dative case in Ciq^ i. 
Henoe the word in Latin via, strength — f becoming ^; the 
modem Greeks end words in ^c as CatriXc^c for &i«riXevc> 

The Latin fotore in fro ia derived from the verb aob- 
atantiTe and ia analogons to the Anglo-Saxon beo, hjs, 
byth, which gives no future tenae bnt by convention. 

AiistarchuB avows he could not find a future tenae in 
any language, beoauae one oan not act before the time of 
acting arrivea, and there is a contingency in all futures. 
AH time is present, for the past is gone, and the future 



The preseait and past time are eommutable, aa J'ai bientdt 
•fiiit, f<nr fanrai biratdt fait^ and j'aurais is the contraction of 
« phiBse aa we have remarked, and so are all tenses. 

The future tenses are wanting in all Teutonic languages, 
and Dr. Piichard observes there is a &st or perfect future 
and also a aeoond fbtore in Sanskrit. 

In Greek the present is used for the futuM tense by 
poets, and that is only a mere diange in the accent or 
omphaaia of the preaent ; and the future in Greek is only 
a first future a little varied, and -that the aenae doea not 
d^er in the two said futures. 
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Dunm thonghtthe neatral seme in Greek verbs was ths 
Bome as the active, except that the [ffoiioiui or mbstantivQ 
•vna usderatoodj which may account for almost any verb 
having & neatral as well as an active or passive sense. 

Many iacts have been overlookedj have been deemed 
ambiguous or not understood, and t!u icimce of lan^page 
and its intricacies unexplored. Had this science been 
duly cherished, we had not been involved in the darkness 
of error, for in some particulars generations hare retro- 
graded by reason of the incompetence of those who never 
learned the sound and sterling principles of even their 
predecesaprs. 

There are ambiguities of expression in these phrases. 

I can not find on^ of my books, which may mean onf 
particular book, or all together ; to understand which a cer- 
tain definite expression of the tout of voice should be 
employed — many such difficulties arise, and on this recourse 
is to be had to some similar proposition by wbidk this 
ambiguity may be avoided, as one of my books I can not 
find — one is missing. 

Again : The eagle killed the hen and eat her in ier own 
neat. He sent him to kill his own fitther, C^ colnmbant 
in nido buo, ejus, illinS) ipsius. 

These and many soch, the learned Valla thought to be 
sophistical. Quia not inteiligat tu& Salute coutjnere sna? 
Salute tu& is here taken actively. An vero hoc pro nihilo 
putas? In quo quidem pro amicititi tuft jure dolere soleo* 
Here amiciti& tu& is taken patnvely ; Talla wished to read 
it amiciti& tni, but it is Oredc idiom. 

In ambiguous phrases the sense determines the meaning, 
which in all langoagea induced the use of pronouns rec^ 
procal and consequently the passive voice, bat wherever 
there is a periphrasiB or perpl^Led meaning with the 
reciprocal it ought to be rednced to its natural orderto see 
which is the nominative to the verb. 

Dr. Priestley's apology for a verb singular where the 
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termi ocmtain kindred ideaa ia inadmitrible ; for they 
enfeeble style and are avcnded by writers of elegaoce or 
precision. If naed, tbe; ongbt to conform to the general 
lam of syntax and are not one Tord, because they contain 
kindred ideas — any one might equally say, that the sons 
of the king are one and the same person, because th^ 
are brothers. 

By a simple conversion we can convey the most complex 
ideas which perpetually recur in inflected language. Such 
advantages ought not to be relinquished, as it is sud the 
Sublime Being being the subject, the auxiliary may is 
suppressed in the phrase. The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee — bnt the phrase with the pronoun is obsolete. 
Again : Unto which he vouchsafed to bring as all, or rather 
Touchsaie he to bring us all. 

This is a beauty not to be surpassed, perhaps paralleled 
in any language; it is agreeable to analogy, and can not 
be sacrificed without detriment to the most simple and 
elegant of all modem languages, the British. 

Or TBI ^itncT Tbnsb. 

Oar ancestors indulged in pretention in lieu of the 
participle past, which is very elegant diction — He has Tod» 
a race — ^haa vrott well — Th^ were all Mmote seriously— 
He has writ it — Some ill has heftU him — Greatly mittook 
the a&ir— The pleader has tpohe — Has forgot bis shame 
— The d(^ has hit him — Has ^rme to surpass him — Has 
drove them out. There is scarce a verb where the perfect 
tense can not be used in lieu of the past for variety — and 
to deprive the student of universal composition is to 
withhold from him one object of his literary pursuits. In 
Latin oizit which ought to mean he lived, implies the con- 
trary, he is dead, which is a completive power of the 
tense. Periods of nature and human affairs are maintained 
by reciprocal successions of contraries, as calm with tem- 
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pest — day sad night — ^bence the completion of one con- 
trary is put tor the commencement of another, aa fuit 
means he is dead. 

Oof el^ant writere preferred the aecond form of the verh, 
that is the perfect to the past participle, and in that they 
erinced taste and jadgment. In this the Latin iraa followed, 
which aeems to have escaped Dr. Lowth, who criticises 
preterition, and gravitates towards pedantry. Sometimes 
the imperfect is nsed for the perfect, as Iroin for hronivt, 
laciebat for fedt, which is very graceful and indicatiTe of 
modesty. 

Dr. Priestley thought there was an ambignity in the use of 
the preterite, as the same word may express a thing either 
doing or done. Ex. : I went to see the child dressed, that 
is dressed or dressing — It should be to see the child 
dressing — if the dressing were completed, it should then be 
dressed. He critidses this preterition, " if some events had 
TtotftU out." But this diction is analogically correct, and 
was the andeat form of expression and so has descended to 
our day. He adds. Lord Bolingbroke seems to affect a 
variety in the participleB of the same yerbs, when tb^ 
came too near together, as He will endeavour to write as 
the andent author would have wrote bad be mnt in the same 
language. Despite of this the Dr. remarks that one of the 
defects in onr language is the pauaty of inflection. Why 
then deny it to Lord Bolingbroke, who has accommodated 
{he Dr. with the very variety he advocated, shewing that 
we E^onld avtdl ourselves of every granunatical mutation? 
This was the original analogy in English, and should not 
have been changed ; the adoption of the partidple instead 
of the perfect ori^nated rather in ignorance and introduced 
anomaly in our construction nncongenial with its primeval 
am[didty. 

The perfect of read was once written red, and so Lord 
Bolingbroke wrote it, hence the pronondation. Wolde 
God that lay peple, &c. for certes red y never in no mannys 
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writingis. — Peetx^t Book of Faith, 1450. So it was ia 
heard — written heifl — and ledde for lead. Tlie vaage of 
axe for asked ia Saxon. Tha ax«de him an Vair Cniht 
They aAed bim as -rery Knight. — layamoH ; and, Axeth 
vreohe, and though his aJBter lacke Bpeech-^-Omf. A mantit, 
B, V. It has heen asked if Scripsmm, legerim, Tenerim, &c. 
are of fhe preterit or fiitnie tense or hoth ? 

The perfect tense in Asiatic tongaes is the only simple 
form of the verb, the present and future action being made 
in a declaratory manner in Persian, Hebrew, and Arabic— 
and in Vii^, the present and perfect tenses are common 
in cme and the same sentence. 

The Englidi have availed themselves of every beanty 
and tnm of speech in the learned languages, and so ire 
accoimt for the boundless variety which characterises onr 
language, and raititles it to become a vnirxrtal language, 
towards wiiich it is progressing by reason of its extensive 
commerce, arts and literature, and religion as found in 
Holy writ, and not out of it, or in pretended traditions. 

Bet is a contraction of seated, as He is sat on the right 
hand, &c Laid down and wot lain are predsely the same^ 
however grammarians may diverafy identity. 

Found and have foond have predsely the same' mean- 
ing. Hence the propriety of tiveae lines. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found. 

In tiiat unnarig&ble stream were drowned. — Drydm. 

WcHds being arbitrary owe their power to association, 
having only the influence which custom has given them. 

On Moods. 
Mood is the various manner in which the being, action 
and pasrioQ are eipressed or represented — and is an in- 
flection in grammar, which means any deviation &om the 
primary, atyled Conjugation in verbs, and Declension in 
adjectives and si^betantiTea. . . " 
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The primary moods are indicatiTe and imperative. He 
teeondary are sncli as irhen the copula ia affected with any 
of them and make the senteoce a modal preposition. This 
modal prepositian is when the matter in discourse, the being, 
doing or suffering of a thing is considered not simply by 
itself, bnt gradually in its causes from which it proceeds, 
either contingently or necessarily. Contingent or possibly 
as by can, could — may, might — will, would— shall, should 
—must, ought, &c. 

These are grammatical fictions, however, for there are 
really no moods in language. The partidple is a mere 
mode of the verb, having the energy and force of eveiy 
accident. The,teFminatioa draws the mind to the accident 
and was invented for a more elegsat coustmctioiw ,A11 
ngna of the potential mood denoting possibili^ and con- 
tingence are virtually in the indicative, which denotes 
nmply or is declarative, and the inSuitive and imperatiyes 
(implying to order) were ori^nally ooe and the same. 

II serait & deairer, h, soohaiter — it tr«r« to be wished, tA 
a more polite expression than it is to be wished — ^je 
Tondrois avoir mieux employ^ le temps — Vellem melius 
tisns foisse temporis — changer de condition is elliptic 
diction. 

Time must be present, past, or future. Action or exis- 
tence may be imperfect, time can not be so — when ve say, 
I am writing, he is working, time is evidently present, but 
the action is imperfect. The imperfect participle should 
not be subjoined to the auxiliary verb to be when it indi- 
cates an affection of the mind, as I am loving, I shall be 
loving, are incorrect, and should be, I love, I shall love. 

Time may be divided into present absolute, as I often do 
it, and present pn^fressive, I am doing it. Imperfect ab- 
solute, as I did it formerly — and' imperfect progressive, I 
have been doing it — pluperfect absolute, as I had done it 
^plnperiiBct progressive, I had been doing it. 
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Granunsrianfl bare divided time into definite and in- 
definite — omr I lore, is u much definite as I am doing, I 
■WM and I ahall be doing — ire say not, I am or was loving 
bnt I love and I loved. Verba indicating affection of the 
mind aa love, abhor^ &c. admit no progreaaive time. 

Verba expreasing a andden act which is capable of pro- 
greamou never admit the progressive atate. It ia not 
strictly grammatical to say, I am loving her — He is 
dwelling in London — Your Mends are abounding in 
wealth. 

Neither do verbs which denote prc^resfdon, or preaappoae 
a fixed couclnaion of the action or afiiection^ admit a pro> 
greaaive state — for aome verba never admit the pn^ressive' 
time, it bong inconsistent with their importi 

Verba and participles and particles are nothing bnt 
names. Tooke discovered they were fragments of words, 
names of ideas, of which right they had been dispoa- 
sesaed by grampiarians and philosophers, ignorant of thrar 
roots. Every word, signifying aoght, mgnifies something 
per te, aaya Voasius, not a nmm only is aignificant, A word 
is not a sound even until it is put in motion by the organs 
of speech and encounters the air, a sentence is a com- 
pound quantity of sound significant, of which certain parts 
are themselves also aignificant, as the sun shines, &c. 
Harris says that words imjdy a meaning not divisible, 
hence words are the tmalUst parts of speech, and every 
sentence most be of assertion or volition, acceding to the 
powers of the soul which are perception and volition, — 
comprising wiU, memory and understanding. 

SiTBJtiHCTrnE Mood. 

Subjunctire implies snlgoined, and is indicative of an 
end or final cause, which ia however contingent, yet really 
tbpre ia no subjunctive in the English language, it is a nou- 
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entity^ All urtB owe Huax otiffsi to lutim ; deqnte this 
essential trath graamurians hare inroated a ^vtem of 
verbal policy to irliich ili^ would make aU language aob- 
ordinate. 

Plato enroneooaly anetted that langaage originated in 
deep meditation and reflection : now it anwe in simplicity, 
bat it was complicated hy tlionght, Hie oldest tongues 
are tlie simplest, and the language of Paradiae must have 
been nmpllcity itself. 

Mr. Hania says the verb has no variation for words, 
hence there cannot be a sabjonctiTe mood, as Dr. Lowth 
asserted, for Tariation is a distinction and an inflection; 
many nations contriTe to express their SMitimentB witfaont 
the aid of a snlgonctire mood as well as the English. 

When the T^b has an affix as doeth, doth, it is said to 
be indicatiT^ that is, indicative of ite being a rerb. Bat 
when the affix is absent, the verb is in its radical form or 
in the infinitiTe mood. This is the whole mystery — See Qm 
examples. 

Thoaj thos ran^e the camp alone. — Pt^fc 

For thee, that erer/sU another's woe.— P«p«. 
. O thoa Supreme, high throned, all heists above. 

Thou first great Caose, least imdentood, who all my 
sense conjiiudf 

Bat ihott fialse Ardte never shall obtain. 

Faultless thm dropt from his nnerring skill. 

And wheresoever tkou catt thy view.— Ooa;^. 

This is English diction pastim, natural and el^ant, on* 
paralleled in any inflected language whatever, and yet ]>& 
Lowth condemns it as contrary to grammar, though he 
does not say it is contrary to usage or cnsttmi, on which 
all elegance or propriety of composition depend. 

It is not marvellous that this diction shoold pervade our 
classical authors, when we connder that dottt contains 
does, and the termination t, which is equival«it to ihov. 
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If it be reqnimd why we do uot nry t£e verb in the 
snljinDCtin mood, we annrer, Qi&t whea we plue do before 
the verb we omit the tenninatioa th, being the aspinttion 
oidottffoT tfaeM two we letten of the same power. This ' 
eataldished* we can not with propriety ate the termination 
th <a a, wlien we hare prefixed do in any mode whatever. 

It haa perjdexed grammarians to discover why the Bub-> 
janctiTe mood is not varied, and they said it was owing to 
the abseoee <^ the anxiliaiy ; bnt the reason is^ it ia owing 
to the absence of tfo or its eqnivalente, tho, an, if, gyf, 
gyn, &C. 

Now if these particles, on, if, tko, be equivalent to 
da, tike snlgDnctiTe mood (if there must be one^ which I 
deny) remains mivaried in the En^ish language. 

It may be objected, however, that some authors do vary 
the verb in the so-caUed snlgunotire. This is true; bat, 
be it reeoUected, that tkiM is done by way of enforcement 
or emphaos of expression, which plemuutie form is, for the 
very same naaon, common to otluv langnages. Hence 
the futility of any a^umenta in fovonr c^ a difierent 



The btudnesa of criticiam is to detect, expose, and exter- 
minate living and triumphant errors, which have been 
long embalmed and canonised in the sanctaary of science. 

Principal verbs are sometimes implied only ; as, unless 
he (do) wash his feet — I foar leat he (should) come. 

When we speak hypothetically, we use the second in- 
definite to convey a present perception ; as, I would do it 
if I could. Bnt more elegantly. Could I do it, I would — 
Did I act wrong, I would acknowiedge my fault — Could I 
but see him, I would rgoice — Were I there, I would re- 
prove him— Had I been there, I had reproved him. JDo is 
enforcive ; as. Though he doei slay me. It ia equivalent 
to ihall and tviU. JJoa is also used for should. 

" Tlioogh heaven's King ride on thy wings." Before 
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ride, doth is nndentood, and in Qte expression, " Drsw^st his 
triamphant wheels," doii is implied ; so ride is drfennble 
for fidest in Milttm. 

Were lias "been used as the second indefinite, hnt in that 
sense tt is diansed, tmu and were beinp appropriated to dif- 
ferent pnrposes and servicea ; teai denoting a past erent, 
«nd twre hypothetically a present event. Ex. : Were I in 
yonr place. 

When langoages became objects of taste and refine- 
ment, the learned applied the exobannce of diction to the 
purposes of elegance> variety, and discrimination. 

All inflection or concretion was invented for the same 
end, the creatnre of convenience and hcacy, not essential 
to language. Hence the frequent recurrence of writers to 
die language of nature, which disdains restraint, for all 
inflected speech, not being natural, contains the elements 
of its own destruction. Hence modem langnages shook 
off many of the cumbrous honours of the parent, which re- 
tained mnch primitive diction also; aa Terence saj^. Hoc 
cnm adveni nulla entt. 

Dixerat — et fngit ceu fumua in auras — He spoke and 
incontiuentl; vanished like smoke. 

English is so little inflected, that its writers convert that 
little to purposes of variety. Doet, doth, hath, and all 
similar, terminations, suit every variety of style, and are 
pleasing changes. The termination dro^ted ; as, range for 
rangeth, denotes style natural, bat when it is used it is 
artificial, for when writers neglect inflection they recur to 
the langoage of nature, or adopt rational principles often 
unknown to grammarians. 

When the person is expressed the termination is ele- 
gantiy sappressed. Ex. ; 

" Oh, thon my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire." 
. This is very elegant diction, although Lowth and some 
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tattdeu critics have condemned it, HnndredB of dtaticMii 
come to tlie rescue and reinforce the practice. 

Dr. Ixnrth njn the fiirm constitntes the dittinetton of 
moods, and that in English tliae U no dUtinetion. Hence 
there is no mood in English. 

Nov be and were are the indicative. Ex. : " Be ye 
come ont aa against a thief." Rebekah took goodly rai- 
ment of her son's, which were irith her, and pnt them m 
Jacoh, &c. Dr. Lowth remarks also, it is not easy to give 
particnlar rules for the management of the moods and 
times of verbs — ^he shoold have said tenses, not times. We 
most take aa the best of rules what the sense necessarily 
requires. 

In the phrase of Prior — 

" So modi she fears for William's life 
That Maiys fate she dare not monrn^" 
there is no more evidence of a sabjnuctive mood than if 
it had been darei ; for whenever an adjective-verb like 
dare is onvaried in the second or third person, the varia- 
tions of the verb do are suppressed, either for the sake of 
measure or at the discretion of the writer. 

We be twelve brethren — though he were divinely in- 
spired — though he was rich, he became poor. Nor does 
Addison confound the indicative and subjunctive moods in 
" If there be but one body, it is no more than a ^rranny ; if 
tiiere ore mtae than two, there will want a casting voice." 

Here two different sorts of the essential verb are used 
for variety, and these two forms were hitherto nsed pro- 
miscaouely. 

There is no subjunctive mood in English or Hebrew, and 
many Oriental tongues—" And the third part of the stars, 
&C. was smitten, so that the third part of them was iiak-^ 
fined." — Bev. viii. 12. 

Ay sad eat more cheese gyn ay hadet. 
Chad ^ more cheese an chad it. 
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I would eat more d^eeae, if I bad it. 

Rd. Ventegan, p. 195. 
These three modes of exiweanoD are according to locality. 
Were and wert are used instead of ihotitd, toould, kc. \^ 
an idiom peculiar to the English, and express a ctmdition ; 
as, if thou wert there (now) thoa wouldeat find how many 
they are. Verbs of wishing are sacceeded by another vearb 
in the so-called BatrjanotiTe mood. Ex. : Would all my 
pains were gone — Yon would suppose I had rathw not— If 
he but touch the hills— If thou be the Son of God (Mstth. 
xzvii, 40). It ia in the indicative mood, d vlht A row 
Sfoii. 

"Whether I or they preach, it is the same doctrine. As 
" Now we know that God heareth not sinners, but if any 
man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he 
heareth," Se and doeth here are evidently in the same 
mood, not sabjunctivej but indicative. 

Terms implying action, existence, acquisition, possession, 
desire, power, duty, possibility, beii^ in continual use, 
grammarians inadvertently pronounce them mere aaxUia- 
ria in the communication of ideas, Hence do, he, get, 
have, will, can, shall, may, &c., are supposed to be certain 
little words by the help of which are formed moods and 
tenses ; bnt, in truth, no wwds in the language are more 
deservedly termed prindpal words. 

Will is desire— I will do it. Shall, is obligation ; as, I 
shall write. May, ia permission— I may go. Can, is 
power } as, X can come. Most, is necesnty ; as, I must 
work. Have, is possession ; as, I have it. Be, is exist- 
ence; as, I am. One is an existence, un dtre. One or 
Being is the germ, and is no other than the generic of all 
existence, the radical of all mathematioal science. 

Tehtes do not signify time (although aU motion is in 
time, and time is a concomitant, so does all rest imply 
time), yet they are but eoHtractiont of propositions, so that 
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every ^erb Bnite ia resolvaUe into a declaration of a mode 
of being. X teach; tbat is, X am teaching. Time is 
abnayi expressed by an adverb or snbatantive. I do it 
note, then, hereafter. 

Tenses are frequently used for one another, on account 
of variety. St. Paul says that I may know him, if by any 
means I nt^kt attain, ftc. What mtt thou that I tkould 
do onto thee ? That I ndght receive my sight. Should 
and would express the fittart tense as well as the present 
and past That he shovid or wovJd come to-morrow, as 
well as it was my desire he ihould or would come yester- 
day. This applicatioD of the verbs, in which are incladed 
the participles, extends to eveiy verb in human speech. 
Energy resides in the agent, as also power, will, &c. When 
we do a thing it is because we will, csn, ought, must. 
Hence all the fiacnlties being implied, a single symbol is 
soffident to express the act. 

Ought and ihmld, vnll and wotild, are synonymous with 
intend and intended ; as, I intended to have written, which 
is synonymous with I would have written. Ought and 
should are synonymous and equivalent, 

The words may, might, cui, would, should, are all incon- 
trovertible proofs that the past tense of the subjunctive 
mood is as much declinable as the past tense of the indi- 
cative, in migbtest, canst, &c. 

Would resembles iciil, to express past time ; as, I would 
doit if I coaW— I thought it would rain — ^We would go if 
we might. 

Would is nsed elliptically, conveying a pathetic form of 
wishing ; as. Would he were not dead, which is, I wish he 
were not dead, if the ellipsis were supplied ; but if so, 
these expressions would lose their strength and beauty. 

Can and could denote the power of doing a thing ; as, 
I can do it now — could do it at once. 

May and might indicate liberty and permission, and 
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sometimes express possibility ; as, I may do it, posnbly^ 
and bIulU do it. May expresses wisli or prayer ; as, Mayest 
tbou protect ns. This is, however, elliptical — ve entreat 
being nnderstood. 

When the absolute form of the verb precedes, it matt fi« 
followed by the absolute ; as, I can do it if I will — I may, 
I would do it, if I chose. May denotes l^al, can denotes 
natural power. 

Can, canne, cantt — Cude for could. How came the I in, 
coaldst, which is obrioos in would and should f 
, Will and v>ould indicate Tolititm ; will absolutely, and 
would conditionally. 

Should, following a conjouctioo, implies micertainty, as 
I will stay, lest they should come when I am gone. 

How thould my brother know that circumstance? It is 
sometimes used for ovgkt, but differs from it, as ought il 
followed by to, before the infinitire mood> and should 
neveriSiEx. : We lAouU love our enemies. Ought, how- 
ever, conveys the same idea, and so there is do use of 
thould. 

In many cases to is preferable to may or might, and. 
more agreeable to English analogy. It is Greek idiom, 
and is recommended for its intrinsic elegance. 

I shall have it finished, or I shall have fioished it, are 
synonymous, 

Wh^i there is a dfmger of nustaking the cause or agent, 
the latter mode is preferable. 

I do something because I can, may, will, shall. Hence, 
the Greeks and Latins dispensed with the use of these 
words, and substituted a term in which they were implied, 
may you one? I can, I shall one. 

The conditional present, might, could, should, wonld^ 
maylK connected with the absolute may, can, shall, will, 
with propriety. It is irr^ular or figurative, not capricioos 
but appositely, from some latent impulse— Ex. : 
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Whftt, know yoa not, being mechanical, 
Yoa ought not walk upon a labooring day 
Without the sign of your profession. — JuUm CasoTt 

Here, OD^ht and jAouU are synouymons, and o^ht aa 
well as shoiUd are not improperly used before the verb 
foUoving each. The auxiliary yerb has nothing to do 
with the construction. 

Shall in the first person marks a fiitnre event, as I shall 
do it } tbon shalt not kilL Shall is an interrogative sen- 
tence, and used in the first and third person consults the 
will of another, as shall I, shall we go ? Shall, notes moral 
obligation, hence, the accent should be on " shalt not kill " 
in the Decalogue, and not on the negatire, although it is a 
negative precept. Garrick so accented it, and Dr. John- 
sou did not, who was very deficient in taste, as bis Lives of 
tiie Poets evince. Jlfutt denotes oatural obligation. 

Will in the first person, conveys a promise or threat, 
as I will see him — we will set off. Wilt implies in the 
2nd person, intention — as wilt thoa do it 7 

Will is never used interrogatively in the Ist person, aa 
Willi Ao7 FtUwedoit? 

Shall is substituted instead, because circumstances de- 
pend on our own will, and are known only to ouiselves. 

Shall as connected with hope is now written will. Ex. : 
I hope if yoa have occasion to use me for your own tume, 
you shall find me yare." It is the effect of habit that we 
attach the idea of futurity to shall and will. 

Many have thought that there were no moods except 
those which are derived from adverbs, whose office it is to 
detenniue the signification of the verb, as bene, male, &c, 
like time, which is and ever has been expressed by a uonu 
or adverb. Tenses of the subjunctive and indicative are 
indiscriminately taken for one and the other. Subjunctive 
partakes of the future, as Hoc Ithacns velit ; which latter 
denotes time future, we can say. Si amem or amabo. The 
B 2 
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imperatire iq nsed for the future, and ire can only com- 
mand in regard to time to come. We saj non ocddes, 
thoa ahalt not kill. 

The potential iB resolved into the indicative or subjunc- 
tive, and all into the indicative, as Dr. Beattie admits in 
his Theory of Langu^e, 

Obkvnds, Svpinxs, Pabticiples. 

Thb V^b names the enei^. Gerunds and Supines 
have both active and passive mgnifications, in which Latin 
and English coincide. 

Teaching, hearing, building, &c. are gerunds, that is the 
appropriate name, and are nsed actively and passively as 
in English ; which terms are merely nominal, not real ; for 
no distinction exists between the two forms as to their 
signification in early writers. 

In the phrase, " by continnal mortifying onr corrupt 
affections/' the is not required before the gerund — this is 
primitive diction. In Fope we have " In idombling c^ 
the game." 

When the participle refers to the subject or object of 
the proposition, it is not convertible into a substantive, as 
I am accused of betraying my Iriend. 

When the word which modifies the action or attribute 
can be referred with propriety to the subject or to the object 
of the proposition, it remains invariable, as I have sent you 
a letter agreeable to your wishes. According to his proposal 
I immediately dispatched the messenger. 

When the action represented by the participle, can be 
Ic^timately referred to the subject or agent, use tbe par- 
ticiple, Ex. : I censure you for doing so. 

When the subject or agent can be referred to the par- 
ticiple, it must not be converted into a substantive. Ex, : 
He was distinguished by nominating him to that post. 
When the participle has no reference to the subject or 
object of the proposition, it may be converted into a sub- 
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itantiT^ u Hia memoiy WW perpetiuted bf tbe bmUing of 

• dnrch. 

The participle imperfect shoold not be uaed in a paadve 
aenae, as The book ia printing. Partidplea are improperly 
termed joeaent, past, and futniej for they all without 
diatinctioQ wppiy to these times respectively. Vhere ia 
the participle in dedi, steti? Tet we Bay> 1 have atood. 
Perhaps this suggests the adoption of the preterite in pre> 
£erence to that of the participle, as I have mn a rao^— 
hence it is that we have remarked that inflection^ being 
the creature of ccmTenience, may be used or not at discre- 
tion. Participles may be taken for all timet and become 
noons, as Fompeiua discedens erat sues adhortatur, it meana 
cum ditcedertt, in the |a«sent, but venies jndicaiu, it it the 
fatnre, for it meana venies et judicabis. Participles in the 
preterite and aorist are rendered by the present and par* 
ticiples also denote a, future at hand — like fuXXbtv in Greek ; 
the first fhtore participle is often rendered by the present 
in Latin — as Sine Tideamns an veniat Elias liberans earn. 

The book is printing, the house is building, numey is 
coining — all these expressions are a difficulty with 
foreigners. This is to be found in their ignorance of the 
termination in^, which means coDtiRtuiftoiij progress, and 
poBsesses a Jaconitm unknown to modem hmgnes, and ren- 
ders the tme meaning of the Latin paaaiTe inflection, aa 
Domns sedificatur, cuditor liber, the book is pri»ting orin 
the press. 

There is another manner of using the active particqile^ 
which gives it a passive signifieation, as the book is tuna 
printing, a phrase probably corrupted &om a phrase more 
pure and now obsolete, viz. the book is a printing — a 
being properly at> and printing a verbal noon signifying 
oetion, according to the analogy of this language. Snt 
who acts 7 the book ? Is that which is inanimate capable 
of action? l^e printer prints the book, and not the book 
the printer, much less itself. 
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'Hme present, Domus KtUficatur — ledificaHahir. Thb- 
hoQse was in building, denoting imperfect actioii of time: 
past. Without such construction, the Latin and Greek 
pasmve could not be rendered into English — that the pas-. 
sive Toicfl iraa a subsequent refinement is evinced by the 
imperfect state in which some of the Greek and IJatin 
tenses are left. In these they adhered to the originally 
BubatantiTe form^ because they found that many of their 
combinations were too prolix to be used without injnstica 
to that euphony which they were intended to improve. 

The paanve voice and reciprodty were adopted to avoid 
ambiguity. Where no danger of ambiguity exists, they 
are indispensable. As &r as the meaning is concerned, s 
technicality can not affect it. This remark extends to all 
words and languages. Whether we say miser animi, animo, 
ujhnum, the sense is the same. All cases, tenses, words, 
toe commntable by euallage. All discord comes under 
this figure, so much used in Latin and Greek. Laudant 
alios alium, " Que qnum arti serviendnm et figuret& quam 
T^ulaii Syntax! ntendum esse, m vis loqui et scribere 
pereleganter." Supines are verbal nouns nsed in every case, 
and sometimes they have plurals, but as supines arc sub- 
stantives th^ do not change gender, as Vitam ire perdu 
tttm. Supines are either active or passive. In the phrase 
contnmelia quse mihi factum itur. Contnmelia is the no- 
minative to itur. 

The onion of the verb esse in the passive voice, as Mo? 
Iiitns sim vel fderim, &c., rendered all particles superfluous, 
and enabled writers to communicate their ideas with 
supreme el^;ance. 

Now the whole of the Greek passive voice is formed 
from the passive inflections of the substantive verb to be; 
the present and future &om its futures, the preterits &om 
its plasqnam perfectum, and its aorists from its imperfect. 

The middle voice follows the same construction^ its di£- 
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feience from the pasuve conm§tmg in radical rather than' 
tenninal inflectioa. It ia said to be extended and pasung, 
but it is a grammatical apeculation. In fact^ tlie dlBtiac- 
tion betvem voices ia merely Nominal The writers in the 
Attic dialect vhich vas not however the parent one, used 
the paanve, where in the other dialects the active was ap- 
plied. Ex. : Tvnifu or rwrtoftai, the active form u»ed in a 
pssuTe sense. See P. Knighf s Alphabet, p. 106. 

Hence the English ia consistent with the most el^ant 
<^ the dialects of Chreece. The passive tenses in Greek are 
partly inflected and partly circumlocutory, which latter 
mode was adopted when many European tongues divested 
themselves of their cumbrous hononrs, in order to return 
to their native simplicity. 

Dr. Priestley remarks that in some very familiar forms 
of speech the active seems to be put fiir the passive form 
of verbs and participles ; as, I will teach yon all what'a 
owing to your Queen. The brass is forging j the books 
are selliag or on the sale ; binding or are to bind. He may be 
still to seek for a thing. This application of the verbs, in 
irhich are included participles, extends to every verb in 
human speech, and the expressions are all true and ge- 
nuine English. 

There is a relation between the Latin and Celtic verbs, 
and slso the Greek, in the defective state of persons in the 
passive tenses, and the distinction of active and passive 
verbs ia not so clearly marked in Greek as in Latin. 

In the phrase, " Ton are too much mistaken in this 
King." I surmise that here the termination en is nothing 
but the preposition in which occurs so frequently in the 
English partidple perfect. Mistaken is in a mistake. The 
estate is dipped, and is eating out with usury. This is the 
gerund which renders the true meaning of the passive in* 
flection. 

The gerund for the participle is observed in " They 
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vere heholding to the clemency of the Botoans for th^r 
preaerratkm. We aie heholdijig to the boTintj of God for 
all we ei^of. A^ectivea of poflsesaioQ are prefixed to ' 
the participle in ing ; as, firom my having recaTCd let- 
ters. This mode of writing obtains among the learned. 
Again, the particiide frequently, perhaps improperly, fol- 
lows the possessive case ; as " Much depends on the rules 
being observed." But it shoold be grammatically on the 
observing of the role. 

Ing denotes continuance of energy; as loving. EtL 
completion of the energy ; as loved. 
* Ad intemedonem mihi persequendos eat — I will paniah 
him to the death. 

Out early writers delighted much in the gerund ; aa 
doing, sending, which not only contribates to the varying 
of the diction, but happily applied, it strengthens and beau- 
tifies the expression. Modem grammarians often accom- 
modate their ideas of propriety to the laws of iaflectiou, 
and r^ect the language of nature. 

The participle ing has the constmction of a verb when 
the saitence is definite. Ex. : These are the rules, by ob- 
serving which you may avoid mistakes. The same as en, 
" In one accorden. — P. Ploughman. 

It has fdso the construction of a substantive when the 
•entenoe is definite ; as. By the observing of which you 
may, &c. /n^ involves being ; and in patronymics means 
son ; as Elising, EUsha's son — ^Atheling, of the race or 
son of a noble — GDlingham in Kent, is equivalent to the 
homo of the family of Gill or Gyll; for this orthography 
is varied at all times. Hem in German is heim ; as Arn- 
hem,Amheim. 

The preposition is retained at the end of verbs in Latin, 
and in &ct in all languages of Europe, and to it are 
referable ed, eth, ing. 

Some are led by this untutored derivation to the syno- 
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npnes, to engage, engaging, &c. Nor tlie Italian tenni- 
nation ando is anlj endo, a preposition naed as a verb; 
while etk and ed, tlie same in purport, are oied for discri- 
mination; as moTeth, moved. Hence the commatability 
of tenses varying the meaning, which is common to all 
tongoee, the present tense and partidple involving the 
preaoit, past, and fatore time, or, in other words, every 
tense, how complicated soever it may be. 

Wachter says tag is formed from t^, habeno — eig^-en, 
habere to have, owe, hold, think, thine, ihg, mg. Thinc- 
ung, the act of thinking. Sam-long, aoc-long, &c. 

.i^Oi, with the additional termination ed, forms>by con- 
traction and, and the at, a participial termination, for 
which we now nse ing. 

The terminations ed and en are the Saxon ad and en, and 
are synonymons with our to {tee under To), and with in 
and ing. The participle in, ing, is improperly preceded 
by the pronominal aSjedives, my, thy, &c., and sometimes 
the possessive case of noons. Ex. : As to my loving that. 
What is the meaning of the lady's holding ap her train? 
The participle imperfect does not grammatically admit the 
possessive case before it ; aa, I do not think it right the 
King's going there. 

The Hebrew participle is a pure radical, and its inflec- 
tions are made by cementing with its roots the pronouns, 
as. We are visiting. The Persian and Arabic follow the 
same constroction in their infinitive. And Chaucer, Troilus 
B. iii. V. 1254, ** Xjo, who comyth here now ride" — for 
riding. 

The partiinple past ends in ed and en ; as, " In the 
foughten field." By deluges o'erthrown — With casted 
sloog^ and fresh celeri^ — splitted for split— as spUttedthe 
heart — ahaked for shook. " Qrease that sneaten from the 
moztherer's gibbet throw," — Shdkxpeare. 
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AORISTS AND InPINITIVXB. 

Grammariaiis slioald luLve placed the infinitiTe mood at 
the b^ouing instead of the end of the moods. 

The French begin with the infinitive, and then the 
gerund, improperly termed the participle. The genmd 
and infinitive in English are the same ; the infinitive is 
termed the fountain, because from it flows the manner of 
signi^dng in every known language. 

The Stoics thought the infinitive to be the only part of 
speech or word, pure and uncombined, because it performs 
the office of all moods and tenses like the aorists, and their 
derivate names both imply, and as an abstract noun of all 
cases i but it b no mood, as it implies no mental euei^ 
or intention. 

To eat, is only do eat. To eat stands alone, no person 
or substance can be prefixed, so the verb becomes a real 
substantive, and is known as the verbal noon. 

Infinitive is not confined to number; it is used abso- 
lutely, without reference to accidents, as doctum esse, per- 
feet and pluperfect, amatum esse, or fuisae, to have been 
loved — the infinitive fiitnre tense, amatnm iri, about to be 
loved. 

The simple infinitive expresses an action subsequent to 
that of the preceding mood ; as. He is better than I ex- 
pected to find him. 

The compound infinitive expresses an action prior to 
that of the preceding mood. The compoond of the inva- 
riable mood, esse, indicates action completed prior to the 
time of the first verb ; as. He seems to be a scholar. 

The infinitive in the active is often used for the infinitive 
mood, passive voice, but improperly ; as, They are to blame, 
for to'be blamed — I sent my book to bind^ for to be bonnd. 

Here are instances of the divers nses of the infinitive ±— t 
As a nominative case, Mentiri non est meum ; as a geni- 
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tive, Virttu eat viliam fugere, for fuga vitii, est virtua ; as 
a dative, Magia paratna aeirire quam imperare, foi magis 
parattu* servituti qnam imperio ; as an accusative, Non- 
tanto emo pcenitere, for pcenitentiam ; as an ablative,I>igntM 
legi, for lectione or lectn — in dignns amari, ia for dignns 
amoris, amori, amorem, amore. We find in Flantus, a 
good authoii^, dignuB ad earn fbrmam, aliqnid — contentua 
aliqmd. 

The infinitive is impersonal, having no person nor nnm- 
her, and is no mood at all, brang indefinite in regard to 
tenses, and is even used for the future, in eras mihi dare 
licet, for datorum : and Virgil uses dud in the future 
tense. 

Orammarians say the infinitive has no ftitnre, excepting 
som, which they allege has fore, from fwo, fhere fore by 
^ncop^ but infinitive is vomen verbi, and ia used for all 
cases, and is governed by a preposition, the only inatm^ 
ment of government, as Caoes venandum, where the prepo- 
aitian is omitted ; and it is bo especially when the infinitive 
mood is added to tiie substantive, as celer irasci, for irascen- 
dum ; and in the supine the preposition is left ont, as eo 
Tisnm,vhichisonl7videre. Scaliger admitted no impersonal 
verb but the infinitiTe, because the so-called impersonal 
may have a third personal, but the infinitive has no per- 
ftm. whatever. 

The verb-snbstantive ia followed by an accusative, even 
with the preposition expressed ; as, est ad cmdimi alvum. 
It is used for the participle, in Ne desiue me amare, for 
amana ; ibr the indicative, in Omnea omnia bona dicere, for 
dicebant ; for the imperative, in Sic et tu facere, for facito, 
^d in Homer, A. v. 53, roc Siawf/xnu; for the subjunctive, 
in Te valere gaudeo) for quod valeaa. 

The infinitive depends on the preposition, and of course 
the accusative after it. When we apeak positively, we use 
the indicative, otherwise the subjunctive j the infinitive 
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being an abBtract uoan ancl the first imbBtantire, because 
videre ipstun iras naed before vita ipaa. 

Ail parts of verbs are resolvable into the infinitiTe, and 
if you Temove lUtrihntes, nothing is left bat the bare in- 
finitive. 

When two or many infinitivea, connected or not by and, 
are one part of the proposition, and a uogular term the 
other part, place the word it before the verb, and make it 
siu^ar; as. It is the prerogative of virtue to dread no 
eye and to suspect no tongue. 

We have shewn that this mood is invariable^ and repre- 
sents every case and mood ; as, Dicere Dei, volnisse Dei, 
says Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons; and in tbia place no 
word is understood any more than j(pri is said by grammf^ 
riana to be understood in that noble aphorism, " AIcv 
iptoTtitiv Kol vTrelpoxov tfifitvm oXXwi'." It stands on its 
own basis, and is primitive diction, which some empty cri- 
tics ignore. It is recognised in, To err is human, to jbr- 
give divine, where the infinitive is employed substantively ; 
and in Italian, Questo dire % superfluo ; and in German, Das 
essen. Should two or more infinitives precede the sentence, 
the verb must be plural. The infinitive naturally coalesces 
with desire, volition, &c. j as, I will, want, desire to do, &c 
- Under verbs common A. Gelliiis quotes Cicero, where 
the perfect infinitive is not varied on account of person ; 
as, Quos non est veritum — pouere id — who have not been 
afraid to set, &c.; and this stmctnre is confirmed by 
Plautns in Justam rem esse oratom volo. 

Hence indecUnability is not confined to what is vulgarly 
taken for the future ; futurum, or fore to be, or about to 
be, is obvioosj and so of all verbs. But essem and esse, 
forem and fore, are evidently imperfect of the infinitive. 

As we speak not, and can not speak in the future, so no 
language can possess a future tense, nor is it philosophical 
to assert the contrary. 
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The Samkiit eumi, to be, hu no fature, uid Grimm tuu 
shewn that the Teatoaic dialectB h&ve no Bimple future. 
The Welsh gnmmarions give the termination of a future 
to a particular farm of the verb, which ia used with both a 
future and a {nresent significatioii. 

lu the phrase, Hon tarn hebet at tsta dicam, tt ia not 
translated with a sabjunctire, but an infinitive mood ; aa, I 
am not so doll aa to esy bo, which suggests that the aab* 
juactiTe mood does not exist in English, 

He can not abide to take paina is either a rule in gram- 
mar or used in it, but this construction hss not been ob- 
served b; grammariana. English writers avail tbemselTes 
of erei; kind of diction, ancient and modem, now adopt- 
ing, now rejecting inflection to write natorally, for writing 
grammatically or elegantly may be difierent. Qramma- 
lians, at a loss for English conatructioa, appeal to learned 
languages, and if they are against them they say those 
languages luive nothing to do with English, and they in- 
aist on analogy in opposition to foreign and domestic 
authority. 

To continue our observations on the infinitive, the pre* 
pontion to governs the infinitive mood, except where it 
implies dof as I do love — ^is to love — in which case it is not 
an exclusive sign of this mood (see page 14), but all other 
prepoedtiona govern the participle. The prepoaitiona to, of, 
for, by, with, are connecting media in senteocea. 

The primary or adjective verbs aa bid, dare, make, &c. 
are used without the sign to, as I dare defy, swear, mount, 
go, ftc Bid him wrestle with affliction —She not denies it 
— "Which they not feel — but the radical form of a verb is 
to follow the participle or preposition to, as to write, do 
write. 

To prefixed to a noun invests it with a verbal character, 
and was used to distinguish the infinitive from the 
noun after the infinitive had a distinguishing termination. 
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We used to write from to die, for to cdme, and in 
Qover's fifth book, Confessio Amantia, " In all hast made 
hir yare, Toward hir sister for to fere." This is Greek 
construction. The iiifiuitiTes and the imperativeB were 
originally the same, and Be at the termination of Latin 
infinitiTeB may be the word n in reality. 

In Danish er is equivalent to am, and is the infinitive 
corresponding to r«, or thing. The old form as dicier is 
an invernon, though it is thought by Welsford to bo the 
Coptic er, meaning to be and ^, as all words ending in as 
and ris, as familiaris, primarius, and the future in ma, cor- 
responding to our ary, ery, ory, nry. 

Sometimes this particle was united to the accompanying 
verb, — as Taccomplish, and this is fonnd in Chaucer, who 
preserves or sinks the sounds of his tiyllables arbitrarily to 
snit convemence. The reader can not at a glance discover 
his scheme of harmony, and it is difficult to do justice to 
the poet's versification in. the art c^ reading poetry aloud 
to an auditory. 

All our poets retain or dismiss termination at will, be- 
cause it is not essential, for when used, the diction is ar- 
tilicual. when omitted it ia inartificial or natural. Chaucer, 
writing intensively or imperatively uses termination, and 
neglects it when he speaks poedtively or indicatively, and 
thia shews that inflection ia the creature of convenience, 
and that it is not necessarily appended to words, and 
that natural language may and does reject inflection at 
will. 

The preposition to has a very extenrave power (as shewn 
in the Chapter on Do and To,) and may elegantly aupply 
the place of may, can, will, ahall, might, could, would, &c. 
— aa, He has nothing to comfort him, where all these verbs 
may be applied, as may, &c. — ^The Son of man has not 
where be shall rest hia head — that ia where to rest hia 
head. 
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To, agaiiij between verbs is often snppressed, u "Etberi&I 
trampet from on higb 'gsn (to) blow." 'Wbctu the adjectiTe 
vaa introdnced into language the syBtem was changed. 
Now the Chinese have no adjectives, and bo the infinitive 
mood became anadjectire, and invested with that character 
it became possessed of all the power of the infinitive or 
more, for amans is one who lores, and yet the infinitive 
never had this power. 

The Chinese adjective, like our oWn, is not varied ; the 
same unchangeable monosyllable acts the part of noun, 
verb, and participle, according to its allocation in a sen- 
tence. 

We add here, what should have fbond a place in the 
last chapter, that this power is not confined to the pretent 
participle, but extends to all the rest ; for the participle 
unites in itself all the properties of the noun and verb — of 
the noun in amans, of the verb in amans virtutem, 
doctums disciplinam, Ad accusandos homines, legendee 
epistohe, Epidico quffirendo, for Epidicum. 

In Hebrew and Arabic and some other Oriental tongues 
the participles have no gender. What we style verb is only 
a nonn-substantive, and its terminations are pronomis, or 
tiie article which gives gender to them, hence the verb is 
said to have gender. 

What is the participle in modem language but the 
gerund, as standing, end, esdo T Did the Normans intro- 
duce their nasal ing for the Saxon end, ind — ? In fine, 
does not the participle or gerund assume tbe power of a 
mood as in Slo prseseute, me abseute, prtesente nobis for 
me, absente vobis for te ? where i^enders superfluous the 
conjonctiona when, while, or rather the adverb used con- 
jonctively? Nothing can exceed in elegance this con- 
struction, 

A finite mood varies, and has two tenses, absolute and 
perfect; the absolute applies to present, past and future. 
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A. GellioB Tensrks, '^Inuubilu eat iufinitDs, necnon ct 

genmdiimL et supinum, nisi Boam respnant naturam aut m 
nomine migrant." 

In Homer is sach simplicuty found that the same rerb 
served f<s past present and future — now an aorist is so ap- 
^ed, termed tbe first and second indefinite, because it 
implies the three denominations of time — ^for an illoatration 
of this see Odyssey, B. v. 425, 

Percussit autem in altum tollens quern liqnit profcctos 
stipite quemo. — 

It is thoaght theinfiuitiTe in Gireek was ruirrtv, but Lord 
Mcmboddo says rum/uvoi was contracted through prolix 
variatioiu to rvwrtiv and Ttmnv. 

The per&ct participle passive ought to signiiy that 
which has been done ; tinXtixiiivov iirnu means not^ shall 
have been finishedj but thaU be finished completely ; and Dr. 
.Clarke ca^a the preterperfcct the present perfect, while 
Lord Monboddo.tums the past perfects into aaristt. 

Now an aorUt means a tense unlimited in its operations, 
and which may be applied to present past and future time, 
expressed or implied — and the Greeks support this view t^ 
an aorist, and it is used by them as its meaning implies, 
a, Spoc, infinite in time and tense. 

The Latins style verbs inceptive or inchoative, as calco, 
calesco, which termination is only fw ew, Eaxt^ to be or bo* 
come, as iraEu, iraw, pasco-paesco. The Latins have nothing 
analogous to an aorist, but in Homer the present and 
perfect tenses are similarly employed, and so with the Attic 
.poets, which evinces the nniversality.of its use. 

Harris in Hermes says that /i^XXu ypai^tv is the inc^ttve 
-present, but uv is really the same as the aorist. The first 
conception of an aorist has not been given by any gram- 
marian thai I have read. Now tlShv, 1 saw, is an aorist and 
indefinite, and js so if it stand alone and is unappUed, but 
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not so if the time of the action is specified, sa I saw it 
yesterday; becaose to apply an indefinite tense to a definite 
time would be an impropriety. 

We have bat two tenses in EngUsli which correspond to 
the aorists in Greek, properly termed the first and sectmd 
indefinite or indeterminate time, that is present and im- 
perfect; first preterit or imperfect, second preterit or aorist, 
as I loved, or should lore, becanse they are applicable to 
present past and future without distinctitm. They are 
also convertible, so are all the teases in Greek ; for infiec- 
tion was adopted partly to diversiiy expression and partly 
to avoid ambi^^, for the theory of speech or systematic 
grammar was not considered a science till the days of 
" Philip's warlike son," when Greece had one standard, the 
Attic, which was not originally the purest dialect. 

Hermes criticiaes Milton nnjostly in these lines — 
" Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and vhen we sleep." 

Here walk means not they were walking at that instant 
only, but iopiarwc indefinitely; but there the time ia 
positiveltf determined by when. So it is contrary to the rule 
Hermes vrisbes to establish, fbr we lay it down in canon 32, 
page 13, that lime is and ever has been expressed by a noun 
or an adverb, for lime is not an essential appendage to the 
verb} thoagh time is divisible and extended, and has a be- 
ginning middle and end, and to indicate these points 
tenses have been formed artificially, when aorists were 
used for all times and tenses — and Hermes remarks, we 
seldom hear of aorists in the^^tire tense and still more 
rarely in the preaenl, yet thia admits there are aorists 
in these tenses. Though these forms are calledaecond aorists 
they have a future significatiwi in early writers, as Hero- 
dotus, B. I. C 5. 'Qc av firi KaraSi)Xoc ytvnratf and again, 
c. 29, ipKtotai yap /ityaXotvi mmlxoy^O' 
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On the Words Do axd To. 

It may be deemed vmaoMry to endearonr to aheir an 
id^itity between tbe words Do and To — bat if the accom- 
panfing Qlostrations and dtationa bring not conviction to 
tbe mind of tbe reader, tbe autbor is content to leare this 
identity as a tfaeoiy, altbon^ be can not see why this 
identic sbould not exist ; for before words were moltiplied 
one and tbe same re}oiced in serexal af^licatiooa, b^ice they 
bad many intentions, which on analysis were found to 
possess little more meaning than their piimaries. 

It is a canon in efymology, that that laugoage is its 
parent, where tbe true significatioa can be found, and 
where its ose is common, accepted and familiar. 

A word had one meaning and one meaning only 
originally. I infer that to and do are identical, and this in- 
tiinsic meaning is to be found, and tbe cause of its different 
Implication also, and in support of this conjecture, I refer 
to BJchardson's Dictionary, Section III. 

Grammariana say, no two words are synonymous, not 
becanse tb^ are sore <^ this observation, but because it 
ought to be so, for nature uerer adopts but what is suggested 
by necessity. 

Tbe parent stock of synonymes is tropes and figures, 
by which language becomes abstracted and refined, wbidi 
is the cause of adventitious and metaphorical senses, and 
words of divers intentions and misprision of terms. Were 
a redmidauce to pervade a language, we might be said to 
speak, as Hudibras jocosely aays of Cerberus, " a leash of 
languages at once." 

TO, prefised to a noon invests it with a verbal character, 
and DO is prefixed to other parts of the vrarb nndistingoisbed 
from tbe noun by temunation, and to those parts only. 
The radical fonn of a verb is to follow the particle to. 
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Acoordiof to the miter of the Dirernona of Parley, 
these words, which some woaid-be critics imagine are nH 
relation, are by him derired from very lame root and stirps, 
hfxag perfectly identical. The difference between t and d 
is very small, and in derivatioiu it is hardly vcnth r^ard- 
ii^;. To and do are rarely osed l^ Chaucer, becanse the 
do was implied in the termination ; so instead of saying, I 
did lore, I lor-oi is osed — the same if he doth love— he 
lored, is nsed, becaose the tio is an affix. 

Now, do is t, verbal sign, hence we see there is no 
capru» in employing to and do so differently from the 
practice of other langnages, whereby we can nse both the 
termination and sign. If a distinguishing termination is 
used, then do is omitted, the termination fulfilling the 
office, hence, consistetA for consists — the eth being in the 
do, as he asketh : doth he? In CtaeHc, the words do and 
to are the same, de and do being of, and to answering oom 
in the dative caae. 

TO is the past tense of the Gothic verb teuofan to no, 
says H. Tooke, which proves its identity. If this be 
admitted by those puny intdlects and contrary heads, who 
have exposed in reviews their perversity and crass obstinacy 
in denying it, by asking what does all this mean ? Let it 
be proclaimed that to is no other than the very verb to do, 
and as the foundation of all verbs is a sabstantive condition, 
both do and to may be taken substantively. Hence, the 
act, eat, eating, do eat and to eat are synonymous. This 
same do is found at the end of words as endo in iact, for 
info — inflammanffo is inflaming, and is to and do inflame, 
elliptioally. 

There is then no violence in inferring that the infinitive, 
the partidple and gerund are the same, and occadonally 
both are used substantively, as in inoendo— the doing, 
in which the learned languages agree, as endo nrbe for in 
urhe. See 12 Tables of Soman law. 

r2 
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Non est solvendo (sen is nndentood) taken snbstantiTely 
18, he is iaBolrent ; as radix eat edeudo, the root is for eatings 
ergo, (which is the Qreek ipyif>) meaiu it is edible. 

Again, in the phrase, dictu qaam re focilius, -we have, 
It is earner to say than to do, or in the doing, 

Nov the termination and means continoation, like 
tnd, and was the termination of all our mlgarly termed 
participles present, in reality corresponding to our Latin 
gerunds, as rolling or rotUnd stone, rolvendus lapis. 

In the Persian word, katttm to be, we may recognise 
haben to hav^ and so the terminations an and en, endo, 
into. An is a verbal root of hast-an, and ast, means, he ia. 

The Arabic and Hebrew tongnes follow the Ferman 
exactly in their verbal arrangement, and in the natore and 
form of their inflections. There is cmly one word in Arabic, 
for to be and to kavf; indeed it is rather &im only. The 
Arabic infinitive is a verbal noon snbstantiTe in the accu- 
sative case, and corresponds to the genmd endo. 

1 cite here, from the Twelve Tables : Hominem mortnum 
endo urbe, nei sepeleito, neive orito. 

^do fonere, tribos ridnieiB, rica porporea, decemqne 
tibicinebos vestier licito, hoc plons nei facito. 

Fatri endo filium qui ex se matre que fiuniliaa natos est, 
vitid nedsqae potestad estod. 

Endo gredi — ^ingredi— endo pedite, impedite, indupera- 
tor, imperator are commonly found. 

So we are led to the accusative case — Endo ia eqmvalent 
to indu, du and tu b^ng alike and equivalent to to. And 
this may assign a key, if not too far fetched, to the pro- 
nundation of ta and du in tutor and duty, for they have 
the same sound in B, Jensen's Sad Shepherd, act IL s. 1. 

" Gang thy gait, and du thy tumes betimes ; or I'se 
gar take thy new breikes fra thee and thy doublet tu," 
Gar means cause or prepare. 

There are three words in Fersian for to be. Sudan. 
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hoitan, and ihad(ai — beace tAum the Latin snni — sunt, tbey 
are, is &om the Sanikrit tanti, and ii also the Scytbian 
hwynt ; the prononn they being at the end of the verb, as 
I proved the article to be in both Latin and Greek, as 
X070C — domin-oB — a custom common in oriental tongues, 
especially in Sanskrit, as Baan-oh snow the. The same 
in Persian, where the article i is used for a, and in. the 
plural ha is added, as Gul rose, Qnl-i-s, roses. 

To apply and to appreciate this secret is of infinite nse 
in grammatical analysis, vhy therefore are not terminations 
of words made a part of instmction as distinct and impor- 
tant words? A judicious arrangement of common ter- 
minations in modem and unspoken tongues, with a short 
syntax, would be of unequivocal service to students and do 
honour to literatui«. A few pages would suffice to initiate 
youth into some of the mysteries of speech; and I hero 
again refer to the vocables do and to, whose estensire 
applications in our tongue prove them to be the cardinal 
words in primitive diction, for such there was, although 
tome overweening grammarians totally abjure it. 

I do yon to wit, means I give you to understand ; notum 
vobis facimos, we do make known to you all. The same 
to is found in to day ; to-morrow, to-night, datli nocte. 

If yon do, is give that you do ; for da and do is included 
in the i^ written zif by antique scholars. So, is only 
though, which is doch in German — and equivalent to do and 
to. I will tho*— so prononnced, the French use it in oui 
da — ^yes th(/, indeof. 

To do means also to kill, and is the very same as duo in 
Latin, and ttier in French. Duid, he kills, in the Twelve 
Tables — hence, all its compounds perdo, perdao — firom 
which arises our dede to do j the quick and the dede, cru- 
cified, dede and buried. 

We also say done to death — ^which is do, and down. It 
is ibund in thn, do on, and doff, do,- off. 
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" He vaa np and adon sat." Here to and dowm are the 
■ame. Brut d'angleterre hj Layamon, 12tb. centauy. 

I>o waa ado ; homan speecli origiiiated in pc^ular aim* 
plici^, and not in scholastic refinement to which it came 
by time. Henoe pimordial diction became inflected« as 
we find it in all piunmatical accidents. 

Is not ad the rererse of da or do and der Tooke de- 
rives ed, the termination of our wrads as lovtd, &om attnm, 
which is preposterous. In symhoUcal diction it is easily 
understood, for a or e terminated by d the closer, or the 
imperative do inverted — ^it is only do, the old German 
toon, and in the word SoAida, I songht, we find its so- 
lution in, I seek, did. Sokoando — seeking, or in seardi. 

If ed means up, de must be down — Whence, symbcJical 
writing waa originally conducted on the same principlea 
of simplicity and precision with the arithmetic art as X 
means 10 and XI means 11. So the converse (tf X means 
S, IX. One bdng placed before a greater number has a 
power of abstraction, while I, placed after it, has an aug- 
mentative influence. 

Words are few in origin, and Adelong, in hie Mith- 
ridates, says that all radicals are but a tew hundreds in 
any language ; some 500 having been enumerated in 8an»- 
kritj some 1288 in Greek, and about 1000 in Latin. 

It is incorrect to imagme that a letter possesses an essen- 
tial power more than a figure. Its force ^en alone^ and its 
power in aj^Kisitionf depend on convention ; as ad, to, up 
— De, from, down — ad-scendo, dc-scendo. One, is affirma- 
tive, and the ccmvnse is negative, no. On this argument 
dq>euda the analysis of every conjunction, verb, preposi- 
ti<m, in speech. 

To and do signify the deed or act, which placed before 
another noun expresses the enei^. Does not the energy 
reside in the agent ? Do not the terminations elh, ed, en, 
point the energy or apprise us to what object it is to be 
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tmufened?. ZooAefi is eqmTkknt to (iff or to loA, aone^ 
timn ezprened hj an eqaiTBlent or aynonyraoiu term, 
soch M at, in, wUh ; bb, 1m loreth her^-that ia, his lore u 
(m, in, at, vith Iierj &o. 

Snnetiinea the vaetgy is traoafemd to the ohject, when 
the passage is not lesolTable by on, in, &e. Do and undo, 
on and in, are referable to the same source. See Orimm's 
Granmur, roL L p. 1040. 

In declaratiTe propontioiis do ii not nsed. Ex. : I knov 
it ; but if we speak emphatically it ia used : as, I do knov 
it — Do come. In n^ative and interrogatrro {Mnpositions 
<&> is iBdiqteosable. Ex.: I do know it — Do I not 
kuovit? 

I>o, lAaB, willj vuof, ftc are somelaxaes (aaitted, which 
has indooed grammariaju to sni^oBe that we have a mb- 
jnnctive mood in Elnglish, which I have combated ; as. 
Unless he wash my feet — If he but touch the mountain. 
Here do is implied, which solves the oonstnidion. 

I have nothing to cheer me, that ia, might, may, coold, 
&o., ao that the words do and to perform the office of all 
the terms whidi have been mistakenly styled auxiliary 
veiba. 

Manners makeUi men, that is, do make. Here lieth 
the body of A B, that is, do lie — I am the Lord that 
maketh— do make. £I(A is an essential and independent 
word, and oonstitntes no part c^ the word to which it is 
j<Hned. 

H. Toc^e saya that do ia <mly applied as the English 
ose it. He was not awaie of the ctrnprehennvenesB of its 
application, being one of the nMwt anirersBj. Tooablea in 
any tongoe, and I reitoate i^ a caediiuU w<»d. 

Se and do by tranapositKHi snpemede the nae of con* 
jmictire particles, an elegance unknown in modem Ian* 
gnages, and in oar tongue all inflection is rendered none- 
eessary by pontion. How simple and how natoral. Why 
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ia the verb withont an inflection after a conjonction ? Be- 
Aanae the conjtmctioQ is eqturalent to the verb do ; oonse- 
qnently the verb dependent on it cannot assume the 
termination. We do not say Do lorethj but do love. 
TbuB : if though he read be equivalent to do he read, the 
termination can not have place, which ia another proof of 
the extensiTe application of do and to. 

The use of thia significant monosyllable is not confined 
to English; it is recognised in the learned tongues, bat 
b^g varied it does not strike the reader so forcibly. 

The termination of the verb tA is to be found in the 
Saxon unth, and is the initial of do. This th is sometimes 
converted into «> vliich is no more than t aa^rated; hence 
the variety resulting from the commutation of th and «. 
We find an instanoe in quod, quoth, written cwsed, qoithan. 
We say, Quoth he and never he quoth. 

Go was written goo, and pronounced as do, written 
adoe. "Jliat longenfolk to gan on pilgrimage "—go or 
begone. 

In the Bolemn style do is frequently used, particularly in 
Scripture, and the omisaon of it is confined principally to 
the familiar style of writing, when applied in an active 
aensej butwhen used psssivelyitspresence is indispensable; 
as, I saw him do it. 

Some words when used in active form are not followed 
by to ; hut when used passively to can be suppressed j a% 
Our Saviour bids us offer our prayers in his name. 

The aeiue requires no other mode in all our eminent 
antfaors^ possessing advantages not eatdly discriminated in 
other languages, and these become laws in it. 

In the phrase of Spenser, Bitter curses horrible to tell, 
critics say it should be horrible to be told. Again : Hid 
quake to hear and nigh asunder brast. 

Now here ^d and brast are in the same tenae, vhi(^ 
jnatifies tite following bibUcal transUtion — IHd he not fear 
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the Lord uod beMmght the Lord, aod the Lcvd repented 
him of the evil which he had pronounced against him. 

Here did and besought aie in the same tense, and are 
analogically expreased. It does not follow because did in 
tiie former part of the period is expressed that it should in 
the latter be nndentood. The interrogatiTe and explica- 
tive sentences are not confounded ; for the second and 
third sentences are inferetitial, and not interrogatiTe, as 
Dr. Ixnrth mpposes. 

Besought is equivalent to did beseech, as brast is to did 
burst ; and both are elegant instances of gennine eloquence 
and afford a variety of diction, which ^khance and ^re 
change and charm to composition. 

I have now advanced latit taperque to prove that the 
preposition to is identical with do, and in sustentation I 
will cite this last evidence. We arrive to Exeter, a phrase 
now obsolete or lf>cal, once common. It means obvioudy 
I go, do go— extent Exeter — at, ad, ^oth noting comple- 
tion, in which the word do is not only implied, but is ac- 
tually identical, and with a£5ance I aver (against all 
critics and gainsayers, who have neither studied those 
points nor care about them, but in reviews love to depreciate 
rather than approve, and against whom it is below one's 
dignity to shew uneasiness or resentment) that these dto- 
tiona and facts are. 

The imputation and strong circumstance 
WUch lead directly to the door of truth ; 

And that in these proo& adduced, the words Do and To are 
one and the same, is a truth, which may be received by all 
who philosophically cultivate science and appredate the 
phenomena of language— the agen(7 by which we laud 
OUT Creator, and declare the wonders that he doeth for the 
children of men. 
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On Hatb and Or. 

What I sorest here may be considered a Bpecolatioii 
and untenable, wauting in proof sufficient or veriBimilitude 
to command acqniesceace, but as it bears on the preceding 
chapter I introduce it to be held as a theory, until it be 
subverted or confirmed by happier industry or future in- 
formation. I solicit only that these ehapters may be 
ingeniumsly considered and not recklessly decried, as in an 
inconsiderate review* of the first edition of this Tractate, 
and then my conviction is that the affinities ascribed to the 
particles and Tords will be folly established, regardless of 
the petty cavils of petty minds. *' Appensns fuisti lanrabus 
et inventus est miuore pondere " may be applied to tiie 
critic as well as the publicist. 

There is much more unity in language than is Bupposed ; 
the materies ntaterue, if not reducible to one element, is 
on analysis found to be so simple that one word is applica- 
ble to many senses and employed in many intentions. 

I think lingual affinities are perceptible between ^e 
verb Have, and Of the prepomtion^as I thought to and 
do io he the same word, bo I find that ofia akin to both 
— all prepositions are redudble to these two prepontions, 
of and to, as &r as case is ctmcemed. 0/ means father^ 
and is the general prq>omtion, while to is the particular 
preporation. 

The efficient cause in English is espteued by of, from, 
by, with, through, &c., which styled particles are no more 
in derivation than these, viz. of is have ; from is the same 
as frame, through is door, &c. ; now all prepositions alluding 
to the ablative case are syiumymons, as I die of, for, by, 

■ SstDTdiy Revieir, 10 rfor. 1869. 
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from, tbiroDgh, with bungef — mt &U prepontiona have the 
Mine import or wee implied as oonnectiTe particles, liaving 
lost their primitire ngnifications ; hence a particle is a 
ngn of a relative idea made abaolute by its application. 

The LatinB neglected the prepoaitioiu and the Greeka 
coltiTated them and disregarded the case, for their pre- 
positions applied to almost all cases, as Utor libris qnibus 
habeo. 

I say with aaenrance that all the cases in the learned 
laogaagea depend on the equiralents ofand to — and all the 
eompomd tenses <£ verbs also depend ont^ieae prepositionB, 
as J'si d&, I owed him, or to him — here to and of are 
blended and sre significant. 

The preterperfect in English means possession, as I 
Aaoe done it, or possess it in fact; done means in fact— 
indeed — and inferentially is equivident to have and of, 
which I do not scmide to derive from Ab, father in many 
inriental tongues and dialects, at in composition ab-el, ab- 
on, ab-OT. It is found in the Greek mro, and in the Welsh 
ab, ap. Tftd means &ther, and ab, ap, are osed for son, Mib j 
as Owen i^ Jenldn, the letter s is often affixed, as Jenkins, 
which means out of, exiiUnoe — or kin to Jones, or John, 
a very extensive pneoomen, and is the same as Hsnno in 
Carthaginian ; Hanni-Bal, from Baal, means Lord John. 
The Hebrew had Joannes, which name Bryant identiBes 
with Jonah — Berosus calls Notdi Oeanes — a dove. Ion — 
and every language in Europe has John for Christian 
name, under some form, as Giovanni, Jean, Johan, &c. 

O in Welsh is out of — ^from — oc,odd. At, ispreposition 
ior to ; Fappa and Pappus nguify father in Egyptian, and 
in Homer, Odyssey^ Z.v. 57, Ilavs-a ^t\t — is dear father — 
airiayii, ia fatherland ; and the words have, bad, hov, are 
only modifications of the same word of, implying to also. So 
tiieee two prepositions are found in kaoed, of, which is 
anodier variety of ought. JEHdhov in Celtic ia ray own. 
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vhicb hot ia only faave. la Ciaelic de and do, vhidi is of, 
means also to. While da in Cfaaldaio means the — ai 
Demeter, Aqjuirmp — the mother — Ceres. Mithyr in 
Egypt is related to the ark, said to be mother of mankind 
in Ethnic mythology. 

A is for aught, na for naught, o is ought, no nonght — 
and not comes &om nought, and all descend from oae. 
Debeo is only De-liabeo — and devoir in French bat de- 
avoir, Ouffbt IB the past tense of owe, which is of~~aaA 
discovered where it may be and di^nised, it is bat tbe old 
dog in a new doablet ; ought is often written improperly 
for anght; meaning anything — as for aught I know. 

A and o may be abbreviations of aught and ought, being 
written indiscriminately. Nay, naught, none, not one. — 
^e spelling, as in many words before orthc^raphy was 
fixed, was arbitraiy— indeed orthography may be said 
never to be settled, but wcurds like lands have a limit to 
their right, and it ia more politic to leave them, and pro* 
nonciation also, vexata guettiones, than disturb them after 
a loi^ poBsesnon. 

A, an^ ane, awen, o, on, oon, one^ seem to be abbreria- 
tions, like act, ocht, aught, ought, odd, owed, owen, own, 
<me, all dedudng from oue, which ccnxeBponds to the I^atin, 
ans, ens, and to the Greek wv, being fona et origo, 

" A marchant man that he ot^ht money to — that enquire 
what him was best to do." — Off was written <^, — anf, o^ off, 
and is equivalent to abi, b^one. Via, via — allez vous en — 
off with yon— like too written to, a» to het for too late. 
Saxon. 

The modem Greeks do and probably the anments did, 
pronounce the genitive case of \6yoc, X^ov, as logof— 
which of denotes poasesuve case or possession, the same 
as have, when traced to its radix. 

To have and to owe have been shewn to be identical, aa 
is evidenced in this phrase. The man who oweth this girdle, 
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( Acta of Apoatlea) — ia theaajneaa AatA it itsii this etymo* 
logy is rdnforced ia I'honime h qui ut cette ceintore — 
Vinim CQJiis vel cui est zona Iiebc. 

Whfit 70a iLEiTe of another is due, which points to the 
identity of hftbeo and esse. They are eqaivalent, comma- 
table and synonymoos — Ex : Hast thou hunger then, for 
art tboa bnogry ?— Milton, J'ai chand, I am warm, or 
liave warmth. H fait £roid, it it cold ; il fait nuit, it w 
n^ht. All etymologists recognise the fact that one am- 
ple word supplies many meanings and shades of meaning— 
which is shewn in the moltitudinoaa forms of have, hab, 
ab, of oiight, debere, devoir, and when thns applied it is 
styled piimitive diction. 

Such affinities are perfectly obvioos in of and to, both 
noting possessioi) ; hence two apparently dissimilar terms 
really and aabstantiaUy are one and the same ; nor is it 
snrpiising that these prepositions are synonymous and 
analc^ical, when it ia considered that cavse and effect are 
concomitant, and can not be separated even in imagina- 
tiim, fbr they are of such a nature that the latter derives 
ita existence from the former, so that the effect is the pro- 
perty of the cause, as it is contained in it. We aver 
again therefore, that IS, the univertal copula, the subBtan> 
tive verb to be, is the universal geniu, to which all things 
at all times may be referred, and so termed the general 
gaius, is used for have, and is equivalent to 0/ or have, of 
which it is the abbreviation. 

We afBrmed, despite the sneer which fell dead-bom, of 
one who derided this hypothesis in a newspaper, and who 
undertook a task for which no one was so little qualified, and 
we reiterate now, that TO is the reciprocal of if^ or is 
mutually interchangeable with it, and we adduce the phras^ 
Qui doit faire eela ? Who is to do that ? which is equal in 
word and meaning to who shall, will, ought to do that ? and 
ao if I appreciate, or ivaluar au juaie, my theory or rather 
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proof, I ma^, without hyperbole, aver that these affinitieft 
are obvioaSj but not to aU, for who can expect it, that 
those whom nature destbiecl to be hewera of wood and 
drawers of water can be pbiloaophical inquirers, conversant 
with loDgoage, the rehicle of thought, that g;reat and 
efficient iustmment in meditation? 

Dr. Blair, a name wcvth duwls of ssdi pretaulert, the 
fond few who dam up literature and try to repress rather 
than incite to inqniiy, remarks that the stmctare of lan- 
guage is extremely artificial, but there are few sciences in 
which a deeper and mwe refined logic is employed than in 



Of denotes the genitive case, which I surmise may be 
found in the lett^ », as mos, moris — of ngnifies anthor, 
and moru may be a transpositdcm of ex-more. So we get 
to the root of « contracted for is, and which was wont to 
be marked c on antique monoments. 

Plurality is expressed by t, and in Chinese by en, as 
mnen, more. This termination in English added to worda 
notes addition, as, ox-en. Es, written also ec, notes ex- 
tenmon, which is plurality, and may be traced to the He- 
brew lata vtra, according to Bochart, signiiying she-man 
— and although our word woman could be derived from 
of-man, by transpositiou — wo-ov, of, without violence, yet 
its origin is admitted to be womb-man. 

The particle ce, is the same as es. — ^Ex. : Onies, twies, 
penniee, dice, mice, which es is synonymous like en, with 
time, denoting extension; as hons-en—wh-en — thc-en^ 
tbeo-en. In the words length^en — ^leather^^n — war-en 
to make aware, and ent in monu-ment, en is the same. 
So the an in partiz-an — in as matine — alexandrine, the 
principle is the same. 

The Bomans continually prefixed t to Greek words, 
which t is only out of, meaning existence ; as in as, eg, is, 
oe, ns, and ia the possessive case of nouns, forming also 
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tiie third penon nngnbur of verbt, and it equTalent to 
tkt and that. See BJchardson's Dictionary, Section III. 

Now eSj ek, ex, iasoing £com the etaae, it only plorality 
expresaed by t, when elocntion requires it, whether we 
consder the termination m as Keltic, Gothic, ox Gtreek, it 
kaportft bat that it corresponda to the Saxon of or to. 
Before the Trojan war « reaembled a semicircle c, as foond 
on the Sigean monnment, and this favours the idea that 
to and of differin^^ apparently, yet really agree. 

Avowedly ec is e«, which comhiuatiDn is equivalent to 
our from, of, oat, &c. as ec-fodant, fly o£f, for the Umbrian 
and Tuscan u was not then adopted. This proves that 
I or ec is the prepomtioQ ec transposed and inverted, which 
inversion constitutes what is termed ea$e in artifical lan- 
guage. 

So convenient and general ia the apphcation of < or ei — 
that the English, who retain nothing but what ia oseful 
in factitious language, can and do with this terminatioQ 
expreia every casual relation of the moat complicate 
dialecta~-Ex. : Cujnm pecua ? Begium vel Begis — Cni 
peciu ? Begi, ad quem pecus ? ad Regem — a quo pecus ? a 
B^e. So we say whose cattle ? the king's — &c. This 
looks minnte, but " les chosea les pltu petitea deviennent 
graudeai, qoand elles peavent servir aox grandes." 

The word had is used comprehenavely for I wouid have, 
and by some it has been thought a solecism or abnormal, 
as I had rather not — but this sentence is elliptical and 
hypothetical, and means I had rather not, were it left to 
my choice. 

The unlearned take their ideas from nature, and adopt 
no expressions but such as ueoessi^ requires, and are often 
right when the philosopher diverges. Some on encoun- 
tering thia difficulty place it beyond control, and give it 
np, assigning it a metaphysical meaning, as many faint- 
hearted wights throw up their cards on losing a trick. 
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There are really no metapIiTsical ideaa^ for that logical term 
means with nature, bat posterior in the order of iuqairy, 
and not beyond or above nature. 

I consider that any true philologer or ingennoiu stadent, 
vho are not routineers by practice, bat who cnltirate philo- 
sophical grammar, in the vords of, to, and have, of so large 
application, may discover the analysia of every case in lan- 
guage ; so will fiy many difficulties in the career of litera- 
tare, wbicb is an increasing source of rational pleasure, for 
langnage involves the most recondite mysteries of human 
intercourse, and is the basis of every intellectoal struc- 
tnre. 

On the ARTictiB The and A. 

7%e is called the definite, and a the indefinite article—' 
bat both the articles are definitive — although a is said to 
leave the individual undetermined, and the fixes him. 

H. Tooke derives THE from the Saxon verb Dean, which 
means acqitintion, and which may account for the omissioD 
(^ the relatives wAo, wAich, ^e. when the baa been ex- 
pressed. Ex. : The man I saw — the house I boilt — the 
trees I sold ; thus rendering its equivalents that, which, 
vho, whom, tautologouB. 

Tbe article the is sometimes omitted, and may so be 
with propriety, before superlatives, when they are used 
in an eminent or emphatic sense and require a definite the 
most. This fault is imputed to Scotch vrriters — ^bnt 
natural language has privil^es unknown to artificiaL 

In a direct address, or when the superlative is preceded 
by a possessive term, the is inadmissible (but on other 
occasions it should be used) as, He is my best firiend ; yoa 
are my son's sincerest friend. 

The language of England ts elliptical and beantiftilly 
so in prose and rhyme, which renders it laconic and 
enei^etic. At most, at least, at best, all these expressions 
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are more eoe^ietictlian if f A0 irere interpoMd — ^these &re 
ellipses, vhich are omisriona either io a word or the in- 
fiectiom of a word. 

The article the was sometinies prefixed to the pronoun 
relatives. Tlu which is used in the sacred roll, and that 
the article the was nsed as a relative appears in the Lord's 
Prayer, before that and who were adopted and preferred ; 
for wh«utA« was socceeded by that, its distinctiim was 
changed — who has succeeded that and which. 

Now the, that, which, a, an, one are all identical — as a 
man, not two or anything else — this notes extraction, as 
the thing extracted out of, &c. 

H. Tooke admits all words to have a meaning — and he 
adds. Articles supply the place of words which are not in 
the language ; and we may ask, can non-entity occupy 
place, and what has no existence have a meaning ? 

Elules are introduced to restrain the exuberance <^ 
popular diction ; they are rather to be read, not com- 
mitted to memory to be learned by rote. 

In oLany instances we£nd the is the article in English, 
as the terminations in Greek and Latin nouna are the 
articles — in fact this principle obtains in Sanskrit and 
Persian also, supplying the place of an article by a ter- 
mination of those nouns which they would indefinitely 
particularise, as Baan-oA, arrow the, and in Qui a flower, 
i a added. 

When we aay " St Paul tht is the highest preacher the 
we babbeth in holy Kirk," it is obvious that the is the rela- 
tive as well as the article in both these places; and again, 
the is the relative who, and represents the Saxon thaet, 
that or who, which seems to derive &om Iha, the, signiiy- 
ing the same. Ex. : Ealle tha the byt gehyrden — all they 
who it heard. Again, Oar fader the in heoAmnm eart— 
wbo— Them the scyldigat with us. Those who trespass 
against us. See page 7, Canon 5. 
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liteval rooti are used M prefixes and suffixes, M Of, us, &0. 
being article and relative too. They are even pot in 
media, and are the elements of all words in all languages, 
for each vas used, and wa« an indivisible, iutelligmt soond 
in its orii^nal intrinsic meaning. This ia piimitive diiAion, 
or the primeval form of speech, the esoteric doctrine for 
the adiolar. 

Articles supply the place of words not in thfulangnnge, 
although all words are signiGcant. 

The article a and th* have not the affinity to the Greek 
article which they are supposed to have. I believe that 
the Greek article notes and distinguishes the gender only. 
We distingniah gender hj he and the, in which the 
Greek and English coincide. It is abstract, noting ab- 
sence of gender or indefinite without r^ard to sex, for we 
can predicate he and tkt of it, bnt not of I, wc^ they. 

lUe and iste j hie and itU are said of one near, while 
tUf is said of one remote. Ipse is of all persons, but 
generally joined with the primitives, as Ego ipse, me ipse 
conaolor. Hie liber eat mei or meoa, that is elliptics], mean- 
ing me& interest cansft ; to avoid ambiguity, Hie liber est 
ma soliuB. 

The Latin article does not mean f A« in hie labor, boo 
opus, bnt Mw the labour, tMi the work. So I surmise that 
in both the learned langnages the articles are only used to 
shew the gender, and have no necessary affini^ to the 
English article. 

- The pronoun Ule may be verbally and gracefully trans- 
lated the; 9a Ilia vir hand magnft cam re, sed plenu' fidei. 
The man though poor, yet fiuthfoL 

Are ve to omit the article in English if omitted in 

Greek?. If so, what becomes of Iv viy i7;iii' iXaXim? 

In (the) Son spake he to us. — We are not then to seek the 

English article in Greek, tbey hare no affinity. 

In the sentence ii^ rb itvofia, which means in the uune, 
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ve bave the utide to imjdy the, wHeh ia taken fisr the 
virtae and poirer of God, bat it is not ueceMsrily prefixed 
to noons. 

Wordi ahoold not be truupoaed if the tense msy 
be obMnred, m The vagea of on is death. Hermes 
uya an this proposition, to which I hare before adrerted, 
that death is the sabject and wages ia the predicate, and 
Dr. Walker has copied this error under the word Predicate 
in bis Dictionary. 

We have remarked that the article in Greek was used 
to exhibit the gender befcve inflection was adopted. It 
was afterwards transposed and made a termbtation, when 
its former tae was sapoflDoiu and ongbtto bare been dis- 
oontinaed ; bat it was retained like many other particlea 
for exubennce of aonnd, in which the Greek was pre- 
eminent. Henoe the imposnbility of redncing it to role 
and determining its application ; bat we still think that its 
origin and nae are different from the English article. 

Langnagei snpposed to hare no article ose it in prefixes, 
and in their terminations. The MaeBo^^hio demoustra- 
tire pronoun or article, is sa, bo, tbata, which is only &c, 
^, i', said to be originally r&o rH, rh — bat some think it 
waa ff&Ci '^> ^i>t and so the etymon of the pronotm was 
■imiiar in Greek and Sanskrit — and the Latin Ute is the 
equivalent, being m, and u, with te added, and may be 
derived frun ta, te, tha, 'equivalent to der, diu, daz. Seo 
Pritcbard's Celtic Nationsj p. 261, 

The personal index thee is to be found with a single e in 
old writers — and Loveanswered, Itmst the without borrowe, 
I wool none. Again, Wei Ais the, oorresponding to bene 
est tibL Esther viii. 8. So that ^rigliab government 
regarding the article the and Aii, the B3rmbol of possession, 
lies here and can lie bat here. This ia the germ of meta- 
physical syntax ; it consists of abstraction and is as 
invisible as its divine cnriginal. 

eS 
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The is nied emphatically in these etamples — la that 
qtiiuTel use it to the death. I persecuted this way to tig 
death. This was the Son of God. Fainted to the life. 

The is used in a particnlar sense, and is a^;reeable to 
the Greek, Dr. Lowth and his contemporaries were 
ignorant of the relative article being annexed to noons in 
Greek and Latin. 

When we say the twelve, we mean elliptically those who 
go hf that name ; as Paul the apostle, he who is bo called 
' by eminence^tAs poet, one so styled. Hence, the, which, 
what, that, are all identical and are correspondent to qaij 
quffij quod~-and 6c, ^, i. 

I have nerer seen it advanced that the article and 
relative are identical, but I sn^iest it for the ccsisideration 
of those who are Mends to sncb inqniriea, as well as the 
o^nioQ that the article in Greek expresses the gender 
only, and does not correspond to onr article. 

The and thee have a common origin, the speaking only 
determining the difference, as Unto the td I my tale, 
— Lavrrence Hinot's poem. 

Iho throne of tbee who art God is for ev^ and erer. 
This is consonant with the Greek text. " Truly this was 
the Son of God." Mattb. xxvii. 54, and Mark xv. 39, 
vtoc Otov, a Son of God, or of a God. (Dr. Lowth.) But 
the critic would not hare objected to this version, God's 
Son, which ia correspondent with the original even to the 
letter. 

Possessives are irequently but improperly used for the 
defiaite article; and the ia Bometimes incorporated with 
the substantive, as TbeuToye of fortune. — Chaucer. 

In Bnghsh a change of allele alters the sense, aa 
Nathan said unto David, Thou art the man — which could 
Dotbea man. Minute changes may induce serious effects. 

" Hie nngse seria ducunt, In mala." 

Proper names, when they retain their nature, never ad^ 
mit the article before them, as Tout Borne, tout Paris — and 



a pleonastic fonn is used, vhen tbe IVencb or Italiatu 
my, The MaUbran, or the Uercandotti, the GMsi^ See. 

Ifthennmerical article a is omitted in langnage it is 
obvious, as it is in Algebra, the moat perfect species of 
wtitten langoage from its eKtreme simplicity and precision. 
A, an, one, are synonymous, and are nsed when we name an 
existence with emphasis. Since erery letter in the alphabet 
is a part of it, ao every word is a part of langnage. It ia 
not necessary to use aa article in a definition, the snbject 
being divested of this essential appendage, according to 
Aristotle. 

A king, is every king — a man is bom to trouble, means 
every man. God gives reason to a man. Nov both a 
and the are definite. No word can be more definite or 
less indeterminate than one or nnity. A means being. 
"Who breaks a bntterfly npon a wheel. — Pope. 
Dr. Lowth confounds the prepositiTe and the definite 
articles. We have already said the former the in Greek 
shews the gender only, and corresponds to he and $ke. 
This was its original institution, which was foond necessary 
to distingnisfa the male from the female before inflection 
t4x>k place, when it might have been omitted ; but the 
Greeks were unwilling to surrender words once adopted, 
and therefore they retuned the use of It for the same pur- 
poses, but particularly for one distinct end, to ascertain 
the gender, for without it many lai^nages are rendered 
obscure. We are so accustomed to assume that an article 
is used before nouns, that we do not easily induce our- 
selves to think it can indicate the gender only. It appears 
00 to me, henee I have suggested it with deference. 

It is a comparative form of expression where the is in- 
troduced, as Uie more, (A« better, answering to the German 
je besser — and indeed yea more, yea better, would be 
correct ; the is not an article then here, but a corruption 
of the German je, and ja — and being used as a compara- 
tive conjunction, it signifies by how much, by so much. 
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Oh Pkonoitns and Bklatiteb. 

FrononnB are various — ^qidefinite as who, receptne as 
whom, loMch ; personal as /, ihe, it, ntt, him, her ; possessiTej 
mtf, ours, they, hU, theiri ; relative, who, which, whether ; 
demonstrative as ihit, that, other, aome. It'u t. neutral 
demonstrative, as it was he. 

A pronoun is not used instead of a noun, as gnunmarians 
teacb, but in preference to a noun, and the verb is virtvaUy 
implied in the pronoun or included in it. 

An abstract term signifies the mode or quality of an 
existence without regard to the subject in which it resides. 
£x. : Bladumith, roundness, &c. 

A concrete term always refers to some subject, as black, 
round. 

An attribute includes the relative and copula, when we 
say a man, we mean an existence which is styled man; so 
good man, one so admitted to be. 

In tbe Sanskrit syntax the personal and other pronouns 
are often omitted, as are their nominatives in the Latin, 
the termination of a word being a tuffident distinction. 
Hence, inrerselyt English authors have elegantly 
omitted the terminatioa when the pronoun was expressed, 
for wsfiiedit, we have 

" Oh thou my voice insptrs 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire." — Pope. 

Ascham in his Toxophilus says, " He that will write 
well in any tongue must follow Aristotle's counsel : 
Speak as the common people do, and think as wise men 
do, so should every man understand him, and the judgment 
of wise men allow him." 

It is needless to add there are anomalies in pronouns as 
well as in every other part of speech. The pronoun ich is 
found united to tbe verb in German, as icham for I am — 
Scbabbe for I have — Ichot, I wot. Icb, Ig, I^ are the same as 
effo, and it is thought that lu, and esse are derived from ego. 
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Identify M /ia no more soaceptible of ntultiplieatitm than 
unify. If we is the plural of I, it mnst mean too or more 
selTes. 'Riere is no ndictl idottify to be found between the 
first snd sectmd regnlar pronoiuu, and their pretended 
plurals. There is a nmilarify in personal pronooiu between 
Sanskrit, Celtic, Gothic, La^ and English. In this 
afi&rmation Frichard and Welrford concur. 

The Sanskrit aham, the pronoun for I, eyo, conosta of 
two elements, viz. ai and am — but the latter is a terminal 
tion only — ah being the root — which resolves itself into lA, 
ik ego, being a guttural sound. From this the oblique 
case* are formed aa ma me. The plural nominative is Ve 
prefixed to oat. Asman and amme, asme, nmme, usme, 
are the epenthesis of sma. 

It u through numerals and pronouns and articles that 
identify of language is established— and Sanskrit is the 
cradleof humanspeechandthe fountain of inflected diction. 
To this parent language especially may the pronouns be 
traced ; hence I have presumed to advert to it in this 
Tractate continually, since recent inquiries have opened it 
to etymologists, and all who take interest in philolo- 
gical pursuit*^ which is to language what syntheus and 
analysis ia to chemistry. 

To Sanskrit then may be traced the resemblance or 
direct afSnify between ng and m. Its accusative cases 
ending in ing or ng, like the Latin m or ung. Ex. : ves- 
perung for vesperum, as Fabius the Roman historian wrote 
B.C. 200, in hu wars about Hannibal. 

This was emitted nasally, as the French do now, and 
used to write un, ung. 

Ego was originally engo, and &om this proceeded the 
irr^nlarify in its cases, aa mei, mihi, me. This again 
leads to the first person of tenses ending in m, which m ia 
equivalent to ngo, or ego, as the Chinese express it. 

The Latin is a refined Celtic, and the first person in 
Celtic is me. They said me, for aham, I am — derivable 
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fivm aami, cue — tft/u, or lari, in which we identify tlie 
Jistin emm abbreviated into sum. 

Me am, aham, which has a point over the line denoting 
nasality; the A ia really redundant — agam is aAam, and all 
ideotical with ego, lyav, iwvya. 

In Engliah there was originally a nominative, as " Me 
clapeth it Lodgate,"— J)rayton. 

In Chinese, in a list which constitutes all the words in 
that original tongoe, ego is recognised in Ngeon, ngo, ni. 
See Lewis le Conte'B China, Lond. 17S7> 

Formerly the French osed g after n, as nng je servirai, 
and nog is the accusative case of Baan-arrow in Sanskrit, 
where the article oh or the is a suffix, as observed page 81. 

The Celto-Scytlue comprised the whole of the north of 
Europe and Asia, styled Scythia in Asia and Celt in Europe. 
la the Celt tongue, the labio-nasal m ia mutated to the 
aspirated labials rand /in Welsh, and pronounced tr ; some 
have the personal termination am, to av, af, as - the word 
camav, I love, in the Gypiey toi^ue. The Greek, m is a 
vocalised form of aw. Thus am, av, an, w. And here I 
will add the Latin future tense audiam to compare it with 
the Welsh, as I received it from Mr. W. E. Evans, one 
versed in etymology. 

^'*'' Audiam. audies. audiet. audi. eo. (eav. earn.) 
fotnre. 

Wbuh Credav, cred, £v. I go, eo. 

fiitore. Credi. S. 

Creda. &. 

Credwn. awn. 

Credwch. ewch. 

Credant. &nt. eunt. 

The Welah credaf, I shall believe, and canaf I shall 

ring, seem merely the pronoun fi. I or me— a mutation 

of mi added to the root of the verb with a connecting 

vowel to form the first person siiigular of the future tense. 
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Tenses sre an earlier development of language than 
traceable compontioii, as amabo — may be ama, ^6,tt, Eo/vikj 
Caoi, which is the Hebrew b6, to come and to go. 

The Sanskrit accusatire case (pronouns) is mam, com- 
posed of m, enonnced ma, and an enonnced ant. It 
has the force of the reduplicated me, via, as ego, met, 
tym, fit, 8i — and me too. 

The Sanskrit pronoun of the third person is T'am—Ta 
am, the 2nd person, composed of tn and am, in Latin tu 
and met; with the organised sound m arises the pro- 
nominal me, and is the terminating syllable in ^ in Greek, 
and am in Latin. 

The Oreek ajua is the literal root m, as am-bire, am-plecti, 
en^t, and in Saxon etahe. Now am is the radix, and ^i 
is added, as in other Oreek words, tm-^u Am-te, is-te, 
tn-te. See page S7> 

!Embe, ambe, ombe, i)/jCe, from the roots m and b ; the 
word ati^irpt\uv is equivalent in Saxon to ymb — lem — ■ 
an. Am lifu, is Saxon Hsem-ian, hiem, hem, ham, 
home, with be added, which has the same force as ge, as ge- 
hiem, co-ire, 

^m is found in various ways and in various tongues. 
Am may be only ba inverted, as v, w, f, p, m* are only 
derivates of fi, and they are convertible as vado, bado, 
vinum, winom, which is only tUvov, and iin in Hebrew, 
the first jod by repetition pronounced as « or w. Ba me, 
is in Celtic, waa I — and not may derive from the same 
fountain, and is probably as old as the confuedon of 
tongaea or even human speech. Ta me — Ta tn — Ta se— 
Sin, sib, sind — this is Gaelic or Celtic. I, thou, he, we, 
ye, they. 

The form ys, is the real etymon, and is the root in Sans- . 
krit and other European languages. 

The verb substantive in many tongues is also ^e adverb 
oftimeorplace,asIcall=CaIlingmyhere. Fricbard, Celtic 
Nations, p. 335. 
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The structore at iaflectioDi in the Cehic is nmilar to tlie 
groand work of conjogatioin in other languages, eq>eciaUy 
Sanskrit, but deeleouoas do not, tfaey are denoted by the 
prepontions, and their dative plnrala are the ^pe of the 
Latin abus and obiu. 

The origia of language is hard to define through so many 
transmutations of age, country, caprice and law. We 
do derive however much from Gothic and Celtic, aa well 
as from more modem dialects, and in some of our etymo- 
Ic^ts derivatives have been injudidoosly rentored, so as 
to be considered by the pradent-overmuch to be sheer 
phrensy, yet are there unexpected derivations, aajour from 
dies. 

The word ma in Islandic means might, fia, am — afia— 
itfiipi — and m or mi mark the first person in Sanskrit verba, 
as m in Persian, ^t or v converted from /i in Qreek and 
Latin. Again, am in Ethiopic means cvm or with, a/ia. 
Where are we to seek the Ethiopic and Amhaiic alphabets, 
some account of which is found in Brace's Travels with 
the alphabetical characters I 

This tongue, apparently barbarous, seems as complex as 
Sanskrit, and like the Hebrew has two tenses, a perfect and 
a ftiture. In it all verbs and all parts of speedi were 
originally nouns as in Hebrew, which goes to establish the 
opinion in this tractate of only one part of speech. In 
fact. Being is the source of existence and luiguage also, 
the ens or &>v unity in every thing, number, substance, 
colour, and Xoyoc meaning speech and reason eviiuK their 
close alliance. 

The Ethiopic is recognised as of Shemitic descent, and is 
a mere dialect of Hebrew — and even the term Chaldee has 
been apphed to this tongne. 

The Geez is the oldest dialect of Arabic in existence, 
which is spoken in Arabia ¥eelix; the Ambaric or Ethiopic is 
next in antiquity, and ampler than the Geez, and of much 
wider range ge<^aphically. 
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We say efpy and ta, fidlowing the order and cUgnify of 
the peraoD in speaking or writing — and in French toob et 
moi, loi et mm ; natural modesty not pennittisg oneself 
to stand first in the address. In epistolary correspon- 
dence the writer placed himself firstj as we see in Cicero's 
letters. Cicero Attico, Cicero Ctesari Imperatori salu- 
tem dat. Hence the Ego et Rex mena of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Me and the, now written lhe€, are eqnal to I and you or 
thou, being aQcient nominatives. The in Gallic is bo- 
minataTe^ and in modem English we have no accosatire. 
We have already observed how we used me for I, as in Me 
clapeth it Lodgate. — Drayton. And in Layamon's Bmt 
d'ani^eterre we find, Me imatte a Swenen — that ia, I 
dreamed a dream. Aswered for aswevened, being in a 
dream. 

In the Doric dialect no distinction u made between the 
second person singnlar in the nominatiTe and the accu- 
sative — I gave it thee or them. Thou is modem compared 
lx> the, ^elt thee merely for distinctioii, both having the 
same radix, and in fiu^ are one. 

Originally me, he, she, ye, were used obliqoely, as To 
poor we the enmity is moat capital — Let thee and I the 
battle try -t-The more shame for ye, holy men I thought 
ye— I knew ye, as well as he that made ye — Pass ye 
away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. 

He, she, his, her, were fi3nneTly used in English as in 
French, neither maacnline nor feminine, hot attribntea of 
distiBction. She ia not always pronominal, but a noun, 
importing Lady— ^as Shakapera says, The Sheee of Italy — 
The nnelleat She alive. 

The Greeks had what they called uprightly accented pro- 
nouns, in distinction to enclitics, which inclined to or from 
the verb, as Give me content, where me is a perfect enclitic, 
a leaning or inclining pronoun. 

ThU people were.adrenturous — thii people were imder 
r^al government— were denominated Pelasgi and Arg^ves, 
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or Arkites, according fo Jacob Bryant, for all forragnoi 
coming into the land of Javan weire Felasgiana. 

Pbiralihf is not alvayg employed, and this ia because 
tbe number preceding the substance determines the pla- 
rality, as three mUettone, handful, pound weight, ttone 
veight, pound sterling, brace of partridges, foot deep, pair 
of gloves, couple of eggs, vhich usage is found in all our 
emineDt authors. 

Shakspere uses thu nineteen years. " I have not wept 
thU forty years." We do not say accurately this present 
year, the pronoun meaning present, or that past year. 
Generally thit and that are singolar, these and those plvml. 

They who and them who are inadmissible, unless they 
and them have a reference to the antecedent term j as They 
■who -were implicated; those who bumble themselres shall 
be exalted — They and them refer toau antecedent, and 
these and those to a subsequent term, as It was not they 
that should speak, but the Spirit of the Father. They, 
whom, them, are retrospective or respective, those, these and 
who are prospective. It ia better to fell among crows than 
fiatterers — those devour only the dead — these the living. 

This is the record of John, &c. who art thon ? art thou 
that prophet, and he answered No. This is the oriental 
style, and gives a more animated representation than the 
ordinary method of relating the substance of a conversa- 
tion in the third person, as old words jodidously applied 
give an air of grandenr to composition. 

Our ascestore said, Give me them books, TTiis Iwoks ; 
adjectives nndeclincd, them and that, were plurals, as this 
means, &c. The vnlgar, apparently wrong, use primitive 
diction, because their knowledge is oral and traditional. 
Them that humble themselves, &c. Them was formerly 
used for those before thai was pluralised. They said. It is 
not me be is in love with — it is him; which is pure English, 
and not he, which is French idiom. Is that him in the 
crowd ? it is her, and not she. They say also there i» many 
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peT«ona when indefinite, bat irhen positive or definite then 
yie buj, dous Bommes ringt k tnble— ^'a 6t& arec lui-mfime 
que je tous ai v&. 

The plural of tiat is thote. Those the antecedent of who 
or which alwavB refers to a subsequent part of the sentence, 
as: Let thoie who poetry in poems claim. 

Bead this, or only read to blame. 

All the unities of voice, case and number shoold be 



£!ach other, these reciprocal pronoons have reference to 
two, as the two boys will hurt each other. One refers to 
more tbau two, as hurt one another— it notes rfciproeity. 
Each means two taken separately, as I give each, that 
is both one and the other, a guinea. Other a applied 
when the substandve is expressed, as give me the other 
pens ; whep the substantire is implied. These are prefer- 
able to others. 

Each party is to pay their own costs. Each is impro- 
perly used here for both. Both parties are to pay, kc. 
Their could not be introduced in the former sentence with 
grammatical propriety, the noun to which it refers being 
singular. 

Their was written hyr, as " The Intel foul hav hire wjl 
on hyre lud to synge" — That is, the little fowl have thar 
will on their lay to sing. Lud is lied, in German, hence 
our hi/. 

Both means two taken conjointly, as both shall go.— 
Both, all, such, are accompanied by the article ; as both 
the men, Such a man. The correspondent term of such 
is as. Such a house as that. 

Neither is applied to two and means not one, or the 
other. He shall have neither — it is always followed by 
nor, tnH sometimes preceded by not, as Love not the world^ 
neither the things that are of the world. 

The distributive pronoun none is applied to more than 
two, as he shall have none of such things, and is like thit. 
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nndecUaedf and not Taried'tm aoconnt of um&eri becMue 

it notes proxinii^. 

That is ours is elliptic diction, for part of oar property. 

Am, em, im, sad him is a contraction of He-im. Them 
was written hem, and is a contraction ctf the-im, as whom is 
of who-im. But im is equivalent to man, and hence is said 
to come Soma, and not from fanmus, as the Latins thought. 

The pronotm in Sanskrit has the ibroe of / and me. Imna 
in Gothic is him in English. 

Whm two terms connected h;^ and are the nominatiTe 
to the verb, they agree in case, as Scotland and thee, are 
each in the other. We are alone. Here is none bat thee 
and I. Advert that in these stations it shonld he thou 
not thee. 

Sometimes in imitation of other langiu^s, the pronoun 
in English is suppressed, as Forasmuch as it hfith pleased 
Almighty God, and hath preserved you, &c. Where he is 
omitted, although the antecedent God, is in the oblique case. 

His is conjnnctive and absolnte. Ser is conjonctiTe 
and receptive. Where is his book ? This is hit. Have 
yon seen her sister P Yon is subjective and receptive, as 
Ton were wrong, I saw you. 

ffer may be only a transposition of she, S and B. 
being convertible; the symbol of the former meaning 
eiistence, and the latter meaoiog motion. 

Si in Gothic and seo in Teutonic are her ; and in Egyp* 
tian She means Woman. 

Me, thee, him^ us, always dq>end on a verb or prepoa- 
tion expressed or implied. Indeed the preposition ei:pres- 
sed or implied is the only characteristic of government ; 
sometimes prefixed, sometimes affixed, nor is there need 
of any other. 

Latin pTonouns ending in c, as istic, istac, &c. are not 
declined. 18 inLatin was made utt in the accusative case, 
as Boni im miserantnr. — Pbtuttts. Suns, sis for seis ; bos 
put &r Buos, and sas for Buas, in antique authors. 



Wao, Which, What, Rn^nvBt and Anuckobntb. 

We have observed tbat this and that were not varied, 
whence alao the relative that, as well as the conjunction 
that may be expUdned ; for let the denomination be what 
it may it ia only one and the same word. Were this 
not granted, it is assnnied that grammariana wonld be at a 
loss to assign a reason tat the nse of that, when referred 
to 8 plnral term. 

That answering to gvod ia elegantly expressed by the 
Evangelist, " We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen." "Againtoconnder adrisedlyoffAatis moved." 
—Bacon, Do always (Aaf is lawful and right. BytheinBer- 
tion of wAicA after that, these beautiful sentences wonld lose 
their energy. 

Which is also elegantly suppressed after if ; and indeed 
the suppression of definitives of every sort afford grace 
and enei^ to composition, as that, who, which, &c. — for 
sometimes the insertion renders the sentence tautologona 
and should be omitted, provided the sense is not obscored 
by the omission, or ambiguity ensne. The contrary prac- 
tice, or redundance, enervates discourse, as a man who ia 
addicted to intemperance ,- wluch is better without the who. 
Note, the participle addicted is only applied in a bad sense; 
we do not say addicted to virtue with grammatical pro- 
priety. 

Whom do you say that I am ? I am the person whom 
you declare me to be, whom you mean. — This is an Atti- 
cism, and appears in Latin, " At nesciebam id dicere illam." 
— I diA not know that meant her. 

As these and similar expressions develope the mysteries 
of human speech, the student wonld be little benefited 
were he told that they are incouastent with philosophical 
grammar. He should be rather taught tiiat every mode 
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of expression adopted hy the learned is consonant to 
utility, and that a true philosopher would never hazard 
his reputation ao capriciously as to render himself the 
sport of pedantry. 

Who, which, the, are relatives when they destaibe exis- 
tence more particularly, as " I shall endeavour to promul- 
gate the decrees of custom who has so long possessed, 
whether by right or usurpation, the sovereignty of words." 
In every language which has in any degree been cultivated, 
there prevails a certaia structure and analogy of parts which 
gives foundation to the most reputable usage of speech, 
and which in all cases when usage is loose and ambiguous 
possesses considerable authori^. 

Beelzebub than who, 
Satan except, none higher sat. — Milton, 

Who and whom are applied to persons, which is applied 
to things, and that to both. 

Hit and whose were formerly applied to persons and 
things, and were not considered male and female. 

Which rule means as to which rule — and who, is as to 
which person. 

Da ut, let that — though that— and that, used for instead 
of, in order to, if followed by may or might. Whomtoever 
you please to appoint, is to be resolved thuSiVHtom you so 
please ever to appoint. 

Who$e, who, that, is the he, or genitive of whose, whom. 
WJuit is the it, or that, having the double possessive 
whereof. Why is the accusative (rf whom, wherefore. W 
in Scotland is converted into f — aa^, who— ^fan, when — 
&t, what, fa, how or why. 

Dr. Johnson writes The fowl whom nature has taught to 
dip the wing in water, and Milton writes. Of that forbidden 
tree, whote mortal taste. Sec. Addison writes, I desired 
they might go to the altar and (might) jointly return their 
thanks to whom they were due. And Swift, In the posture 
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I lay, for in which I kjr. The article the at conne in- 
Tolves who, for which it was aodently used. 

Stich ellipses aa these throw all the lawa of GFieek ab»- 
tractioa into the ahade, and jet Dr. Lowth, too much im- 
hoed with a predilection for dead langoages, cenanrea them* 

Whot indefinite, ia invariable, aa Whoever the £ii^ 
&Toara, the Cardinal will find emplopnent for. — SAai^ere, 
" Whoe'er I woo mTself would be hia wife." 

"When who ia nnaccompanied hy an antecedent, it ia not 
a relatiTe, aa neacio quia, I know not who. He laid the 
blame on somebody, I know not tcAo of the company. 
Again, Who should I meet hot the Doctor. — Spectator, 32. 
Here, and in many snch phrases. Dr. Zjowth aaya it ought 
to be whom, and did not seem to know that who ia indefi- 
nite here and not relative. 

When you have a reUtive transpose the terms of the 
propomtion, as Happy is the man who obeys his Creator ; 
and when the relative follows two sabatantivea, the one 
respective, the other not, nae the aecond form of possession. 

The relative ahoold be preceded by a stop, whether sub- 
jdned to a preposition or not — and the relative should not 
be omitted if preceded by that. 

Who is appropriated nsnally to the rational and which 
to the irrational creation. 

Who and which are elegantly omitted in the objectivt 
case, but th^ can not be suppressed in the nominatiTe, as 
the man who waa there. 

Th^ are either at your service, they are neither. WJiether 
of the two is obsolete, it ahoold be which of the two; it 
may be applied to persona or things, and may be extended 
to any number. 

Thought and language act and react on each other; 
sometimes a mist and indistinctness is unwarily thrown 
over style, and the meaning ia often known only from the 
context in all langoages. 
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. The indeGoite pronoun is not varied in the objective. 
Ex. : Make who 70a will judge. For who love I so much. 
Who is this for ? Who aervest thou under ? We are still 
«t a loss who civU power belongs to. Who do you speak 
.to ? Again, who is for whom, in who have you se^i? and 
who is omitted after the, as the person who I saw, may be, 
iihe person I saw, becanae it is expressed in the, which as 
before remarked ia the same as the relative, and the no- 
toriety of the &ct obviates the necessity of quotation. 

In the antique version of St. John, it is written, " He it 
b that is to comynge after me which is maide bef<n« me 
of whom I am not worUii that I unbyude ibe thwong of 
his shoo."— John i. 27- 

Forsoothe a stronger than I shal come aftir me whos I 
am not worth to unl^nde the thwong of hese shoon. 

0& oSk tifu fKtivoc ra inroS^fiara ^atrrAvm. Cujus non 
sum idoneus calceamenta portare. — Matthew iii. 11. 

Whose and of whom coindde in these versides, and con- 
fute ailment on the sabject of a genitive or possessive 
case, while the Qreek and Latin texts are in unison with 
the English version, 

Odris, whom the Greeks style Diouysins, and is the 
same with Bacchus, and who Mr. Bryant says is only 
Noah. 

Here who ia elegantly suppressed in the second danse. 

The remonstrance he received and was dispersed, &c. 
Here which is omitted. These instances accord with 
classical authority, and the Latin and English coincide, 
which fact to know and remember fadlitates the acquisi- 
tion of Latin, a language remarkable for its concinnity, in 
which it surpasses the Greek. 

Sow is used for what, as Sow pleasant illumination of 
mind. Sow useful directions of life. Sow sprightly in- 
j^ntives to virtue does the perusal of history afford. 

Sometimes the relative has for antecedents the whole 
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reason that goes before, in which case it ia put in the neuter 
gender and nngalar nwnher, as la tempore veu, qnod 
rerum omnium est primum ; thoogh prima res might have 
been employed. 

When a nominatiTe comei between the relative and the 
verb, the relative will be of the same case that the verb 
would require after it — aa Felix, gitem jacinnt aliena 
pericnla cautun. Quia was former^ written quel plurally, 
while qn» and quo were put for all genders. So was m!-» 
mS conjnx — n^ mdus. 

What has been considered a contraction of that which, 
but ontruly. It corresponds to the Latin guod, and is 
applied to both genders and ungeneric terms. Ex. : What 
man, woman, tree, &c. What and that are perfectly 
identical ; consider advisedly of that is moved. We speak 
that we do know. So likewise the neuter it — a pronoun — 
when it i$ that men may be said to be conquered. For this 
Bubmissiou if it (that which) implieth them all. — Hobbei. 

He, she, ahich, vho, and their obliques have not long 
ceased to he applied to both existences. 

Tis me, 'tis the, c'est moi, atatur a ne when p»w>nal. 
We is used for I, which Z savours of egotitm, and you for 
the third person. B<^;es for roget aliquis. It is reported 
of liord Erd^e that be used the pronoun / so often and 
egotistically in his speech, that the printers could not report 
it for want of the J type. 

They say, for it u said, ia a mode of diction highly 
appreciated and renders inflection of the verb unnecessary. 

Some peculiarities in the French and English languages, 
which once were the same, still remain as common to 
both. Ex.: It is me he is in love with. He is in love with ' 
me, that is it. It is those histories he speaks of— that is, 
is nnderstood. 

When the expressions it it, was, &c. are used indefinitely 
it seems improper to afEx the nominative pronouns ; the 
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coiisb>actio& is Celtic and coiresponda to the Saxon me- 
thinkfi, metbonght (time was vhea well is him, her, them, 
iraa in vogue] SRfs I — this is cursory language, and ■ was 
the termination of Terba singular and plural. " Methinks 
I your tears surrey ;" that is, thing or tldnk is to me, that I 
your tears sorvey : these two words were the same formerly 
in pronnnciation and orth(^p?aphy. 7*a <io ia to collect 
things, hence to think is applied figuratively to the opera- 
tions of the mind only. 

Many tongues express the same idea personally. The 
French and English, after the Celtic, reverse the espresnon 
and affix the objective noun — c'est moi — it is me— and not 
c'eatje — oril. This is a mode of expression unwarranted in 
every language, and is as barbarous as it would be in Latin 
to say, tiedet ego, ta, ille. 

Dr. Lowth advocates this anomaly, bat Dr. Priestley does 
not (p. 100), and is right. In &ct our approved dassica 
have adopted the just course, and this alone is suffitnent 
authority, without an appeal to any grammarian. 

Though we now restrict I were, thon wert, &c. or toere 
I, on some occasionfi to an hypotbesia, it was not ao 
anciently. It is a modem innovation, no more than 150 
years old, teitilws Addison, Swift, &c. As I know thou 
wert not slow to hear.— Additon. All this thon wert.— 
Pope. Thou, Stella, aiert no longer yonng. — Svfifl. 
For ever in this humble cell. 
Let thee and /, my Cair one, dwell. 

That is, let ua, who are I and thee. A^n, ahieh mle 
if it had been observed, &c. Here which and it are in 
apposition. 

Time was when none would cry that oaf was me, 
Sut now you strive about your pedigree. — Hryden. 
To dine with her and come at three. 
Impossible it can't be me.—Swift, 
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The instances of this constmi^on ore innnmentble in 
the learned and modem tongues, by virtne of some term 
implied on which depends the oblique case. 

CoDstmction ia not limited to a particular language, its 
power is nniTersal, in whatever language it is found writers 
are justified in the application. 

The French say, Si j'etois de Tons — were I yon, or in 
your place— Son grand benSt de fils — this great booby of a 
son. 

That oaf was me, is, that oaf was that blockhead of me, 
and is for it can not be me. Here be is the infinitive 
mood. Bt and do were formerly used as participles, so 
was go for gone — as up is she go. — Sir Th. More. 

In Milton — " But others to make such as I." 

In Dryden — " That it has cKote two such as you and me." 

Here the first meant that we should understand on 
after I — bat the second, on the contrary, made you and me 
coiudde with two tuch, in the obliqae case, which is per- 
fectly in accordance with clasracal amstruction. 

But as me slept — for I — 

I am that I am — we speak that we do know — whether 
it is easier to say thy sins, &c — unto which he vouchsafed 
to brii^. To insert which or mag in these phrases would 
subvert their force, as the diction is perfect by their 
omission. 

I now come to the use of it — which represents timf, 
and elsewhere expands itself into multitudinous variety, 
and is of singular application in English. 

Liudley Murray, who seems to have perpetuated explo- 
ded errors, says onr writers used the term means, as this 
and that means in an individual sense, and of it and if was, 
he remarks the terms are misused in. It is wonderful the 
very few accidents which in several years happen from 
this practice. 

This sentence is elliptical— /( it wonderful how few are 
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the accideuta which, &c. 7^ ia here ^tpUed in its ori- 
ginal sense for how or what. Bow fer, what few, and f/ie 
few being syaonTmous. The sentence Bhonld have been, 
**How few accidenta arise &om this practice," rather than 
happen. 

In the phrase if u 200 years once the bnilding of Borne, 
the Latin and English dialects are coincident. In regard 
to time and space, as it it 1000 years dnce Komolas' 
re^n, the verb does not depend on the number but on the 
word it, which is elegantly used for time. In " Gibraltar is 
4 let^ea fi«m Tangier," epaee in signified, and 4 leagoes 
depends on a preposition expressed or implied, hence mille 
or 1000 is not the nomimitive ease. 

Ab ntbe conditft, post nrbem conditam, urbia conditte, 
anno nrbia, are all equivalent cxpreaairau, and are used in- 
differ^itlj, and so of all tdmilar expresaiona; the form and 
signification may differ,' but the sense remains the same. 
This is of importance, for it may be inferred, the form al- 
tered, that the setae is altered too. 

Dr. Lowth says that the pronoun it ia aometimea omitted 
and understood, as we say^ It appears, for as it appears, 
but this is erroneona. As is a word equivalent to that or 
which, and is resolved, which or that appears — we say 
w^h or that. Particles supply a place, as t value it not 
a farthing, here the ellipslB is that it meana the worth of a 
ftrthing. 

As ia aometimes used for if, as it were. Si me amea, as 
you love me. 

Si vivo, as I live — 1 love you as my own brother. Te in 
germani firatris dilexi loco — I will be to you a &ther, and 
you ahall be to me a son— here as ia omitted— Yes, and 
pleaae Qod, immo si Deo placet — SimnI and withal — as in 
German ia used for that. 

In Hebrew, Arabic, and all the cognate dialects of 
Western Asia, all that ia ungeneric is placed under a femi- 
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nine inflection, Iience the propriety of tliia Vo^on fronf 
tbe Hebrew : 

" He that pricketh the heart, maketh it to shew her 
knowledge." 

In Henry VI. Shakgpere — this passage may serre to 
exemphiy this peculiar demdnstratiTe prooonn ; 
Oft liave I seen a timely parted ghost 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 
Bdng all descended to the labomiiig heart. 
Who in the conflict that it holds with death 
Attracts the same for tudance 'gainst the enemy. 
: Here tite word it is of no gender and means the named. 
It derives from hight, end was so formerly spelled. The 
word wio also is here highly rhetorical, and is applicable 
to both existences, animate or inanimate. 

Where shall we scgouzn till our coronation? 
'Where it thinks best unto your royal self. — Ric JJI. 
. It is indisposed as is said of a child, when the sex is not 
mentioned — as the name of a horse is applied to a mare. 

Gender depends on cnatom, and can anything have gen- 
der unless by consent ? It is dirided into male and fonale, 
" Which two great sexes animate the world," AH genders 
given to inanimate substances are merely caanal, and only 
appertain to words becanse they appertain to things. 

The prononn hit is nsed for tte, which latter word does 
not occnr once in either Testament. 

If the salt has lost his savour — the table and hit furni- 
ture — the brazen altar and hit gate of brass — look not on 
the wine when it giveth hit colour — he that pricketh the 
heart maketh it to shew her knowledge. 

The neater pronoun of the Sd person, says Dr. Lowth, 
had formerly do variation of case ; instead of the possessive 
Hi they naed hit, and he might have added her also, which 
is now appropriated to the masculine — Xjeaming has his in- 
liaicy, when it is bat beg^nmng and amost childish — then 
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Ail yoath, when it ii solid asd reduced — and lastly hu old 
age, when it waxeth dry and exhatut. — Baconj Essay 58. 
Advert that, the d in particdples preterit is sometimea 
dropped, as in exoonunonicatej elevate, and in these ex- 
amples. 

To destmctiou sacred and devote. — Milton. 

The ahen compost is exhauit. — PhiUps, Cyder. 

Vlen incorporate with each other. — MUton, Eieonodait, 

17. 

With the gold and sUrer he had dedicate of all nations 
which he snhdaed,~-2 Sam, viii. II, 

According to the grammaire raisonne^ of Amaad, Les 
graires ont 6t6 inventus pour les terminaisons, hnt the 
Fort Boyal grammarianB find a different origin, and say 
that the word arbor a tree is feminine, " parceqne comme 
nne bonne mer% elle porte du fruit" — mirator non sua 
poma. This remark is utter nonsense. For in all Ian- 
gnages all things and existences are of different genders. 
In Greek and German, females are neater, as Das Weib, a 
woman, and ro Ko/>avtov, a girl, in Greek. Mr. Harris haa 
adopted this ineptie, and says the sun naat be masculine 
and the moon feminine, the contradiction being complete 
in Greek, German, Arabic, &c. whether in sexes or inani- 
mate objects. The son is made feminine in F. Plonghman, 
like the common mother earth, which teems and feeds all. 
The son lacked her light in Aer selfe 
When the him suffer that snnne and sea made. 

As, Whose seed was in itself after Mm kind, &c. where 
hit and her refer to inanimate ohjects, far how can sub- 
stance or words have gender in them ? 

They came onto the iron gate which opened of his own 
accord. Love worketh no ill to iu ndghbours. 

It and tea* can not be applied to the plural number. 
It, when receptive, or having the qoality ai receiving what 
ia commnnicated, precedes the other receptive pronoons. 
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bat the DOim is placed after the pronotma — Give it me — 
Give him the boolt. 

The receptive prononnsj whom aod which, are elegantly 
omitted in — ^the man I aair, (he horae I sold. 

COHJUHCTIONB, FaSTICLBS, &C. InDBCLINABLKB. 

FEBPOsiTiONfl and conjunctions ace Verbs, says H. 
Tooke^ hence they may be accompanied vith ttny form of 
substantiTB, aa Between yoa and I or me. Here ia none 
but me. Let thee and me, or I, my fair one, dweU. 
Conjnnctiona do not require the same cases or the same 
tenses before and after them ; consectives are sometimes 
conjunctions, sometimes prepositions. 

Adjectives and coojunctiTeB firequently attract to the 
mbject, prepositions never — conjunctions do not connect 
like cases and tenses, they depend on the different views 
of the mind, as They be persuaded Mai John was aprophet' 

"When that is used as a casual cot^unction, and not as a 
relative, it is always preceded by a comma ; and the relative 
' ahonld be preceded by a atop, whether subjoined to a 
preposition or not, page 97> 

A an and ojte, shew that the exiatence ia to be taken 
in its whole extension — a is always a conjunction, as 1 
have a honse — an urn, &c. Have you one? One ia ab- 
solute. Theae words convey aimilar ideas, however meta- 
physical grammarians may diversify identity. Sir John 
Mandeville writes, " Schewethe in o contree, and achewe- 
the not in another contree." 

At is conjunctive and absolute, as a, an, no, my, thy, &c 
I have a honse, have yon one. You have no hat, has he 
Honef That is my purae. He is wholly thine. He is 
no longer ouri. Tour's ia lost, &c. 

The conjunction and has many meaninga unknown to 
superficial inquirers. It meana continuation, and is found 
in end, endo, the termination of participles present. 
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Atque in Vii^ Qeorg. I. r. 303, is immediattljft and in 
this verse of Ennios : 

" Atqae, atque ad mviros properat Romaoa jaTentns." 

If it often improperly used instead of whether, which 
latter is a conjunction dnhitative, while if is always con- 
ditionaL I go, ifjovL can or not. 

It is said we want a conjunction adapted to famiUar 
style equivalent to notwithattaiding. We have although, 
which has the import of notwithMtcmdingt and is Gus proper 
conjunction, a term answering to nm oiatanU or notmth- 
ttanding. 

Neither and nor are often repeated for enei|[y ; nor love, 
nor hate ; neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come — ^bnt sometimes neither is elegantly omitted, as 
" SimcHB nor Xauthtis shall be wanting there." When a 
noun or a pronoun are connected by or or nor, and are the 
subjects, the verb agrees with the nearer, aa He or I am to 
go — am to do that. That is ours, is ellipticRl. In Qerman, 
when the antecedent is the first or second person, the verb 
foUowiDg the retative may be in the third person, as I who is, 
thou who is. This construction has been used in English. 

Sack, each other, either, neither, are applied to two ez- 
istencea. They are distribntires. Either is oflen omitted 
irith elegance, and is derived from toeder in German. 
They crucified two others with him, on either side one — 
but neither always followed by nor, must be invariably in- 
serted, as Tteither A nor B ; whether is when, either, each, 
entweder, jeder. 

Or is often omitted, as, it is practised in town or country. 

" That nature, nor the engagement of words are not so 
forcible as custom." Here is an obvious contradiction of 
the disjunctive conjunction having a contrary effect to the 
conjunction copulative, as. The King nor the Queen were 
not at all deceived; wluch shews that it is not true that 
the diqnnctive has always an effect contrary to the copula- 
tive. See page 13, Canon 34. 
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Pastors ste obliged to watch over their flocha, neitAer 
can they forsake it withoat a crime. Pi^ 101. 

Is there«iw a ship read; to sail? Is there never a man 
to be foniid? Never so great, in Latdn, ut Ht maxitnos. 
He came neeer the sooner for that. 

Ever ia used for any, never for none — Thot^h never so 
in&mous and shamefol, there should be worse behind. 
Hear the voice of the charmer, charm he nmer so wiselyi 
This ia pure English, and meana charm he so wisely as 
never was before. Let onr thoughts be never so strongly 
attached to any particular place. Of this diction there are 
bonndlesB instances, bnt Dr. Lowth condemns it. 

These forms of expreraion afTord a pleasing variety, and 
throw a light on their use in other languages, which is an 
acquisition to the stadent in all literary pursuits. 

HotBBver is used with adjectives, whatever with substan- 
tives, as however great his riches — whatever riches he may 
possess — let his wealth be ever so great. 

There ia none other but the house of God— which is pat 
for that and yet conjoins the two parts of the proposition, 
and is more energetic than this it the house of God. 
Again, It imports no more, but — to trust in Christ is no more 
but — to acknowledge, &c. It could not be cured but by 
amputation. The moon was no sooner up but he opened 
the gates — but is prater in Latin. 

The suppression of definitives and insignificant particles 
contributes greatly to the strength of composition, as I 
must, however, be just to own, irhich is preferable to " so 
just as to own," and so may frequently be omitted withoat 
loss of sense. Without the figure ellipsis language would 
lose its energy, and become languid and inadequate to 
taste and judgment. The beautiful variety displayed in 
English compomtion exceeds that of any other language. 

There are adverbs of time as ofiea ; of place as here; of 
manner and quality, as happily ; adverbs modiiy verbs and 
sometimes adjectives, implying intennon and remission, 
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At nondtim etiam ? What not jet ndther ? Ni mm non 
plus, nor I neither. Ne quaqaam, hy no means — not at all. 

Adrerba are aometimes inflected in Latin, Greek, and 
Engliflh, as here, hither, hence, whence^ where, toAt'f Aer— 
»oon, sooner — toell, better, beitt, there, thither, ^c. 

Sei sit nox — (12 tableB)-'ia ai dt nos, it is not pat for 
noctu. We can say b^ sit nox or noctn existente — qnam or 
qaod Tales gaadeo, tdnce or so long as yon are well, I rejoice. 
Si yalea, ego aatem valeo, is a Ciceronian complimeat. 

Quod, at, quum, are relative and dep^id on the preposi- 
tion ad, ubicumqae reperiantur. Occasionally in Latin, 
loquitur rarisainias for rarissime is nsed. Tacet moltus for 
mnlto, and here is an analogy between English and Latin, a 
refined Celtic, which language or dialect prevailed in Europe 
before the Greek and Roman invasions, and divers immi- 
grations carried their tongue into foreign cotmtries, and 
supplanted or altered the apparently aboriginal languages. 

The doctrine that Rhetia was Tuscan and Etruria was 
Rhetia is affirmed to be sound ; if so they were Kelts and 
consanguineous with the Gauls or a Celtic colony. 

It is impoBfdble not to be struck with the number of 
Latin roots that are ctrntained in the pure dialect of the 
Celtic, as shewn by Leo in the Mahlbei^ glosses, where 
hundred of words between the languages are identical (cm 
page 5). This primeval tongue exhibits a q)ecimen of 
Milesian, of which the Latin tongues spoken in the 
Valteline are modulated forms, while its state of atmoat 
refinement is exhibited in the Latin. 

Ad nihil, ad multum, ad plus, ad magis, nimis, nimium, 
satis are according to rule, but custom is more prevalent 
and el^ant. Niminm l^is nee tamen totum — you read 
too much, yet not all. Some, aaya Swift, learn ao quickly, 
that the^ learn nothing. He meana but the inexorable 
logic of facts. 

Negatives express no abstract idea of nonentity, because 
no auch power of abstraction extends to the miifd of man. 
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The French tongue has no dmbU negatives. Ae ia the 
convene of en or in, as in-nocent; and em and tm U the 
same in on-important. So ^,i/, in ignorant and ill^timate. 
One Tord can not be the tuffative of another, because the 
wunt of energy iroold divest it of its verbal nature ; the 
abstractive article therefore can repnaeat no more than 
contraries or oppositioQ. 

Non habeo quid tibi dem, I have not the vherewitbal 
to give, — in irhich all verbs, nnphilosophically termed 
auxiliaries, are iudnded. 

Quin LB qtii-ne. " Curiosus nemo est quin sit malevolns," 
only an evil disposed man is malevolent. Two n^;atives 
are equivalent to an affirmative, say some ; if so they are 
superfluons, but they are not so, for they make the expres- 
sion emphatic and decisive. In French this construction 
is perpetoally used, but pas and point are not negatives. 
Two negatives enforce ss : — 

Nor did they fierce pains not feel. — Milton. 

Nor let no comforter approach mine ear. — Shahspere. 

Nor is danger apprehended, no more than we commonly 
apprehend danger from thunder or earthquskes. Neither 
is a guation made by the adverb how, added to the adverb 
often. It is an exclamation, and no mark of interrogation 
is admissible where no answer is expressed or implied. 

No wonder. No doubt, Happy who ere long if so, if 
not. All these are instances of ellipses, and appoHte too t 
as, it ia stuff, that is hut stuff; hence many obvious words 
are el^;antly omitted, I can tw more ; shall, must, no more. 

No is used instead of not, as, you most whether or no. 

The Italians like the French use a negation for an affirma- 
tive enforcement, as^ 
Estimo che la statnaria sia di piti dignity che non £ la pittura. 

I n'ame (ue am) but a lewd compilatour, &c., and with 
this swerde shal I sley ne envy. — Chaucer, An adverb is a 
word added to a word, and so contains more than one word, 
in which sense it may be considered a circmnttantial ex- 
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preaaion, and may be analysed. Now the word notteitk- 
ttanding is neither a preposition nor a conjunction. But 
all words vere ori^nally the same. 

Particle are small portions of words used Tariously, 
Can partiaple and particle be the same, as in this con- 
struction the word murdering is evidently a particle of an 
active verb ? says Dr. Frieatley. 

Prepositions are particles, and admit oblique cases after 
them. Tof the sign of the infuoitive mood, is a particle. 

Displeased with redundancy of particles in Greek, Dr, 
Lowth remarks, that the Latins extended their displeasure 
to the article, which they totally banished. But this is not 
true. Was it not to tear awa^ the cloth with the lace, as 
Swift represents in the Tale of the Tub ? 

Now the Romans did not banish the article, but finding 
it separated from the noun they trajupoMtd it (as I hare 
already observed. Canon 5), so in Chinese, Persian, and 
Sanskrit, page 61 ; and instead of tearing away the cloth 
with the lace, they cemented or made a cousutile texture, 
and thus attained the proudest boast of literary composition. 
For the prefix in natural langnage bectHnes the affix in arti- 
ficial language, as the w in Dominos, and oc in X^oc are 
the articles at the end, and hence are perfectly syntmymous. 
This, in the analysis of tongues, is a gain to know, and 
&cilitate8 the knowledge of language and logic, for Dr. 
Blair remarks, the stmctore of language is extremely arti- 
ficial, and there are few sdenoes in which a deeper or more 
refined logic is employed than in grammar. 

Indeclinable parts of speech are properly particlet, and 
seem to he the ofiscourings of language, like the Farias 
among the Indians, to fill up vacaoms, and interstitial 
apacea, and do low work, serving to link signification and 
no- signification. 

Interjections coincide with no part of speech, but are 
adventitious, mere impulses of nature and not of art 

Xjocke complains that more than enough has been ad- 
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Tanced on other parts of speech, bat that partiela hare 
not hiid joBtice done them, and H, Tooke admita they are 
JTogments of BabstantiTea, while Dr. Johnson assigns the 
properties of three difFeient parts of speech to the vocable 
enough, tiz, stthstatUive, adjective, and adverb, and exempli- 
fies it in sereu different irays. 

In the words instanced by WeUford under particles, m, 
enough, among, how, like, not one bat has its own obvioas 
^d current meaning and no other, as on aaalysis is evident. 
Whiles is the geuitiTe case like eertes, of a certunty ; of a 
while, and it means a turn, and time metaphorically. 

AH particles are significant somehow, as are all proper 
names of persons and places, implying some attribute 
comprised in them, as Albert, all-bright ; London is TJan 
Diau, temple of Diana, as I have read. Wherever the 
evident meaning and origin of the particles of a lan^age 
are to be found, there is the certain origLa of the whole. 
Adverbs exist no more vithoat verbs, than a verb without 
a sabstantive, which proves there can be but one part of 
speech, and the verb is no part of speech, while esse is the 
verbal noon, or the only sabstantive philosophically con- 
sidered. Canon 28. 

The Latins used for exclamations the words en and ecce, 
usually followed by an accusative case as in (>reek iSt, IShv ; 
bat which are really imperatives of the second aorist of 
fiSu, to see and know. They said, O miserum, which is 
elliptic for &teor; or Me nuseruni, vides understood— 
and like Hei and Vie, are indications of mental emotionB> 
and are plaintive particles. Imperative is <mly elliptical, 
as Gk» thoa, that is, I command yoo to go. 

Indeclinable parts of speech are properly particle*, and 
the almost imperceptible nicety with which they were used 
in the structure and connection of the sentences renders it 
frequently impossible to decide whether they might or 
might not be introduced. 
. Hermee says the Greeks filled their works mih pto'ticlet 
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and conJuBctionn ; the modems do not so, and lie aska, la 
it where there is meaning there most be words to connect ? 

The reason vh^ the Greeks used particles iras for 
euphony, enreharging their clanses with particla and ex- 
pletives, which signify next to nothing; bat the English 
have a more Jinithed tongue, and pr^er real energy to any 
such capricious jingling. Composition depends on concep- 
tion and feeling, and what we concave strongly and clearly 
we must express in an appreciable and correspcmding way, 
for language is the dress of thought^ 

Verbaqne, promisam rem, non inrita sequentor. 

In the sentence, " sub eas literas statim redtate sunt 
ttue."— 'Cicero, Immediately after those letters, yonrs 
were read. This corroborates the idea, that when the verb 
is not repeated, a term may have a different constraction — 
as YoQ will go before me — he is to come after me. In these 
phrases, yon will go, means before I go — and after I come. 

No one would hesitate to prefer the former to the latter 
mode of expression. The connection between the cotyttttc- 
tion uaiprepotition is too nearly allied to doubt its propriety. 

At often answers to the Latin ex — aa ex animo illam 
amavit — He loved her at heart. Ex intervallo — at some 
distance. Ex insperato — at unawares. 

In Hebrew there is no afi&rmative answering to yes — it 
is supplied by periphrads — and the Latins said for yes, 
ita, etiam, maxime — which are elliptical circumlocutions. 

When verbs are used indefinitely they are followed by 
a case depending on a preposition. In fact a preposition 
. is the only governing power in language, to whose con- 
sideration I proceed. 

Ok Frepobitions. 

All r^men depends on the prepotition, or all relation 
of words to one another depends on prepotitioju expressed 
or auppreased. If the former, it is rcgolar construction. 
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if tlLB latter, it ia irr^alar, figurative or dlipticat cotutmc- 
tion. Nevertheless tliere are anomalies in the application 
of this part of speech, for incoherency ia common to alt 
languages and people. 

AU prepontiona have the same import or are implied as 
connective paTticles, having lost their prtmiftpe destination, 
hrace a particle is the sign of a relative idea made abaolute 
by its application — as " a me virgo est," she ia a virg^ 
for me. 

Dr. Hill, in his Latin synonymes called " The Philosophy 
of Prepositions," had tried to establish many of his deduc- 
tions on the principles of quiescence and motion, and he 
has failed exactly as Mr. Harris has done in his Hermes, 
by giving a prepotition the meaning of some other word in 
the Bcnteuoe ated for illustration. 

Nov the prepoti^on is the on/y symbol of government, 
and it is frequently and elegantly omitted. Substantiveg, 
at^ectivea, verbs, adverbs, confunctioju, and interjections 
never govern; government should be discerned by the 
mind, and should be ao pempicaous and easy as to be level 
to any understanding. The motives to action are twofold, 
final and effident. 

The prqtosition is a noun not placed before of necessity, 
becaoae it ia often the converse in Enghsh. — "They have 
of late," says Lord Shaftesbury, "'tis true reformed income 
measure the gouty joints and work of thereunto, whereby, 
thereof, therewith, and the rest of this kind, by which com- 
plicated periods are ao curiously strung or hooked on to 
one another after the longspun manner of the bar or pulpit." 

But in these words we see nothing more than a transpo- 
ntion, the preposition being affixed according to the geniua 
of some inflected languages, as in \6yo^, Dominus, &c. 
where the article is a suffix, as observed, page 7, by 
which contrivance two or more words become one or united, 
which may serve as a clue to the student, to unravel the 
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v^eritt of artjficisl speech, wanting the knowledge of 
which he is left to grope his way in the dark without 
sttaiiuDg the object of his toil in the paranit of grammatical 
science. Many and eztenaire leaders too have bat a &int 
conception of the nature and excellence of artificial speech, 
comprising ene^y of expresnon, vivacity, m Jme every 
thing valuable in rhetorical and poetical composition. 

PrepogUioni also form a great part of the prefixes of tiie 
English language— as fro-ward, to-ward, in-come, down- 
wards, off-spring, by-word, be-caose, be^ware, of-fer, fiir-hid, 
out-let, over-land, with-draw. 

Most prepositions may be used one for the other, and are 
nearly synonymous, as the efficient cause is expressed by 
of, by, from, through, mith — as he died of hunger may be 
predicated also of all thae particlet. And in the words 
before, behind, below, above, the essence is virtually con- 
tained in Hull prepontion. 

Sometimes a preposition is omitted, as in the old work 
styled " Prikke of Conscience" — ^Alle mauer [of] friendship 
that may be — and again, AUemanere [of] grace; andaftw 
verbs, as it is more graceful to say approve anything, than 
approve of any thing — this diction is as old as Queen 
Elizabeth, 

The efficient cause is expressed by the geniHve case in 
Greek and by the ablative in Latin, and by either in 
Soglish — the final cause is expressed by the dative in 
Greek, and by the accusative in liatin, and in English by 
the preposition to, expressed or implied, as Ciod's grace, 
give it to John, ^ve it him, go to John. So in Latin, the 
effi<aent cause or motive, the final cause or end, are ex« 
pressed by words of motion equivalent to the prepositions 
from and to in English — in old diction we said, that master 
of him, that wretch of you, and master min^ as we now say 
my Lord. The French say, mon Prince, for your Highness. 

J'''or directs to the final cause <» motive, as to work for 
— inconvenient for, condemned, hated, substitute, plead 
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for— To be for, lured far, ic This wwd by implicati<m is 
agiamt, as for^ve, for-sake, bear, swear, close. H. Tooke 
has not adverted to this prepoBition in tlutt aeoses. 

By is the proper term when a materiftl or an Immaterial 
existence ia to be personified, or when the cause of an 
effect ia to be expressed — Ex. : He was killed by lightning, 
which is more intelligible and correct than he was killed 
mth lightning. 

Wben mles are Tarious and inadequate, no wonder that 
costom and grammar are discrepant. It is 'a Saxon struc- 
tore to ead a sentence with a preposition, hot it does not 
sonnd so classical, because it separates the preposition and 
its object too far, as whom do yon apeak oft Change the verb 
if such an union of prepoaitiona ia threatened. By a parity 
of propriety we should avoid a concnrrence of prepoaitiona 
in varying the phrase — Ex. : This house ia to be disposed 
of, by private contract — where we might aubstitute. This is 
to be sold by private contract ; and in commoa parlance, 
the money he did him oiU of; of which he de&auded him. 
Of the prepositions yrom, before, whence, thence, through : 
whence means from what place; thence from that place; 
and BO from may be omitted as rednndant, and one word 
only employed, as whence, thence. 

The application of some pre^iositiona ia disused, though 
we can say with equal propriety, averse to, and averse^/rom 
— and accused for, betraying of, &c. " The mind, which 
has feasted on the luxurious wonders of fiction, has no taste 
efUba insipidity q£ truth." 

We pronounce the name of Cato, but we think on 
Addison. 

The doctor's cap depends from the nml, the cage depends 
from the roof, is metaphorical diction. We say depend 
on, independent of. 

Dr. Warhurton has a name sufGdent to confer celebrity 
to those who .could exalt themaelves intQ bis antagonists. 
I 2 
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H. Tooke says he had no knowledge or skill to account 
for tiie Tords in, out, on, of, to ; and declares they were 
lost in profound antiquity. For the prepositions of and to 
we may refer to the ClufiteTB on these intereeim^ particles, 
perhaps the most cardinal words in onr language. 

Of, for, before, ere, are all one word. The tone and the 
sense are often synonymooSj hence the tone between com- 
pounds, for the tone alone can convey the sense ; and thus 
all words, like the physical elements and numbers, are 
reduced to onity. 

Or it waa day, ere it was day, before day began, &c.from 
the morning. He expownede witneaayng the kyngdom of 
Ood fro the morowe tiU to eventyde, — Dedis, Acts xxriii. 
23. 

Prepositions indicate the ptnnt or tendency of the action, 
as throw up, come down ; and words of the same origin 
require the same prepositiouB after them, on, open; not 
concealed. 

Jd, at, to, are kindred words ; and in composition ad is 
convertible into ac, af, al, an, ap, or, at, at, and termina- 
tions in ack, ick, eke, denote action or energy. 

" Sine veste Dianam agrees better with Liria, who had 
the fame of chastity, than with either of the Livias who 
were both noted a/" incontinence." 

The Latins converted m into in ; seeing the afiSnity 
between i and e, it may be ascribed to this or the figure 
metonomy rather than an abuse of the words. But in 
Greek, French, and Saxon, it remains in its integrity, as, 
en ami, enclos, iv Ifiol, iv vuf. 

En in final syllables, as oxen, brazen, &c. is not the Se- 
mitic yeniHtw case, as is averred in Welsford's Mithridates. 
It is the preposition en corrupted by the Latins into in, 
and preserved by French and Greeks. Endo, written into, 
which is agreeable to its primitive application, is used for 
absolute rest and motion completed. The French use ea. 
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Bs, fitre en France ; aller ea. It also fomu the aceoutiTe 
case in on, lued for rest and motion. See pp. 56, 57- 

At and out are aynonymoiUj and were used so by our 
Saxon ancestors iadiscriminstdy a, an, o, on. Ex.: 
One o'clock, uov a days, nunc dierum. 

To stntin at or mit, against a gnat. Otut, ont, agere in 
exilinm — to out-law. 

To, into, endo unto, indo, undo, certns eundi, resolved 
of going, or to go, which is now other than do go. See Do 
and To Chapters. 

The word Form, asaumea rarions shapes in fira, Inme, 
iro, from, form by metathesiB, and is the same perhaps in 
&a Arabic, Fhra Egyptian ; Pharaoh, for Phre means san, 
hence metapboricaUy the head of a family. The scarabaus 
in Egypt is denominated ^pti, or phre the sun, of which 
it is a vocalised expansion, for the circle of the holy Scara- 
bfeus symbolically indicates the apparent coarse of that 
luminary in the heavens. 

From and of are synonymous, as Fra sche (of she or her) 
tiiir word had sayd, Gavin Donglas En. x. With means 
to bind — witheu ; and in its purport implies concomitancy, 
as he shot himself toith a pistol, stmg^ with, dally with, 
partake with. Come speedily, or teitk speed, strive eagerly 
or with eagerness. Have interest in, with, and &om, as 
tuith hunger, from hunger, &c. all prepositions have the 
same impwt or are implied as connective parttdes, though 
ofis the general and to the particular preposition. Seep. 74. 

In Gterman, with, is wider against, as with-hold, stand, 
draw. Sec and our against may be an abbreviation of gain- 
stud, gegen, sagt. 

When and with are also synonymous if applied to 
actions, as two actions are simultaneous, the one happens 
when the other does ; so with each other, as I arrived when 
yon were writing. 

The word imtil, though an adverb has the attributes ota 
preposition and means unto.^ 7Ui means the whole extent. 
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Down HU hell — ascended till heftveh, and Kfr. Tooke asys 
till means time, and should be opposed to^om, and that 
it is composed of to and mkile, which also means time. 

Stay while evening. But it is really applied to time, 
place, person, thing. 7%U herhononr. Forgive us oar 
debts as we forgive till oar debtors. It means towards 
also, as Hastened them until, towards them. 

This word means also toil, for till the ground is only 
(oil it. Manofiwturers talk of tilled fabrics, as silk, doth, 
&c. which is perhaps telum, and ttoilUd may be a derivative. 

The import of the preposition for is omitted occasionally 
in old diction as (for) What does me Esop, bat away to the 
market. — Shakspere says, 

The skilfal shepherd peeled (for] me certain wands. 

Sometimes, as in German, prepositionfi are remitted to 
the end of sentences, as what did yon that /or/ See p. 115. 

Milton says : Thou my shade. 

Inseparable, must with me along. 

Sometimes a cluster of preposlticms meet, but not ele- 
gantly, as Looking in from under the gallery. 

Spenser and old writers ased two prepositions together 
more Ortecorum, »a from to die; for to come, &c. The 
word for is said to be a conjunction, combining preposi- 
tive qualities. Ex.: Id whose hand is wickedness, and 
(for) their right hand is fiill of ^fts. 

In Latin too, Audieras et fama fait. " For there was a 
common bruit," noting power and possibility. 

In Qower's Confessio Amantis, B.v. We haveybrased 
with the preposition to, equivalent to do. Page 62. 
Th^take Uieir leave and forth they /ore. — . 
And in all bast made bir yare 
Towards hir sister /or to fare. 

Let me advert here to this ninptlur vocable fare, the 
parent of many words in Enghsh and German. 

Leave thy nice fare, or mmple behaviour. The fore of me. 
Bow I do. Made fare, or much ado. Fera* is Gothic, henc? 
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ferry. How &re yon? take a fere. Fiord, ford, fort, forth 
— u Frankfort — all Thick meaa hutfahren to go in theGer- 
man tongue, to irhich stock the English owes its subBtratam. 
We derive oar tongue, our spirit and constitutioQ from 
the Saxons, irho are perhaps the most siDgalar race in the 
world, and indeed without hyperbole may be styled the 
hands and eyes of mankind. Oar Saxon patience, endur- 
ance, skill, industry, give us a supreme eye to facts ; a 
l(^c that brings salt to soap, hammer to nails, oar to 
boats, and such like iq>paftenaDces, says Emerson in his 
English traits — in foct, we may add, a logic superinduced 
on all things indispensable to man's general and particular 
felidty. 

On NoPNS. 

A noun is a mere name, and is that which names, defines 
or qualifies the thing — all nouns are substantives, and all 
verbs attributives. 

Adam gave names to all things according to their nature, 
and names once established descended to future genera- 
tjons consonant to the various customs of the human race. 
For althoi^h languages differ, yet they are composed of 
the same elements differently modified, like the natitral 
elements of creation, all proceeding from one speciet of 
matter probably — as gas or something more attenuated, 
for there is one God, on« law, tme element, lake numbers 
matter may be reduced to miity, so words or names are 
mere instruments of conventionality, and mutual com- 
mnnication, admirably adapted to every emei^enee and 
every clime, for nothing is so ductile, pliant and obsequious 
as language. 

Thonght and spirit were given from above, so was speech, 
though Plato averred that language originated in deep 
meditation and refiection. It arose, however, in simplicity, 
and was complicated by thought. Orators and gram- 
marians have composed all these multitudinous iofiectaons 
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found in grammars for the Bake of sound and variety, which 
have oftener obscured than illustrated. 

Speech, originally all plaitinesB, is yet almost entirely 
composed of figure and met^hor. Abstract thoughts are 
the shadows of reality, and in time sui^estion became 
cqonion, and opinions were held for &cts, " Opinion is an 
omnipotence, whose veil mantles the ewth with darkness," 
autil submitted to the mental cmcihle which tries their 
worth, like 

" The fond shekels of the tested gold, 
Oi stones, whose rates are either rich or poor. 
As fancy values them/' — Metuurefor Measure. 

The gender, number, article, and preposition are in- 
volved in the noun, and the union of the noon with the 
relative and its variations expresses every vocal and nomi- 
nal accident, and renders particles and conjunctive pre- 
poaiti<nis superfluous. 

llie prefix in natural language becomes the affix in. 
artificial, as we have explained in the canons of this 
Tractate, page 7- 

If the primary language of mankind was monosyUable, 
all words of more than one pliable are rather like sentences 
than words. There is not a single root lost but must be 
concealed in some toi^ne or dialect. The three modes of 
verbal alteratioD are prefix, infix, and suffix. Now be is 
a common prefix used before words at pleasure and some- 
times put into the middU of words. Oe is the same as be. 
It implies repetition, as ge-bu^, ge-rassel, rustle, ge- 
mmple, crumple. In the figure Epenthesis is found the 
word, eke, augere, increase, which is in eak, ac. Ce is the 
same and found in ce-lutch, clutch. These reduplications 
are common also in both the learned tongues. 

Words were constantly used with a prefix of a or fr— as 
ft-bide, anlo, be-take, &c, but the modems reject both 
generally, though particular cases remain, A and the, pre- 
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positiTe teima, correspoudent ia English to a, and de in 
Latin correspondent to of. Some Continental tongues, na 
Spanishj Fortugfuese, and Italian, vhen they abandoned 
Latin declenmons took the Latin ablative for a nominative 
case, and the English took the sign of the ablative. Lan- 
goage was not created but given, and as nerassitiea arose 
new terms were employed, till after the confusioii (for 
prior to that marreUoQS event, all the irorld was of one 
speedi and language, not etvn a dialect) when dialects arosej 
and were so diversified b; time and distance as to be scarce 
rect^nisable by the most astute etymolf^cal ot ethnfJc^cal 
indagator. There never Was any origin of words beyond 
this source, although etymologies are fonnd and deriva- 
tionfl assigned to a primitive diction which never existed. 
At the confusion of tongues every body could express his 
ideas on ordinary matters as clearly as if no such conftiaioa 
had eventuated. From what philologists say, it would be 
supposed that mankind lisped like babes, and could not 
express their wants. 

The original language once altered, it declined so 
materially in the lapse of ages, and by neglect, that each 
tongue seemed an original, and etymologists have made 
confusion more confounded by deducing langnage from a 
few mean words and narrow ideas. 

It would be hard to assign the order or precedence in 
difficnlties, but the Greek is complex, the Basque worse, 
then comes Sanskrit the complex tongue of the simple 
Prakrit, and lastly Chinese, whose complicity is almost 
invincible even to such men as Pascal and Scaliger, who 
never foi^t what they saw, beard, or read. Yet this land 
of boasted antiquity must be still in its grammatical in- 
fancy, for it has not yet even formed an alphabet. 

A Dictionary, however, says Morrison, was compiled by 
Fa-ont-she, B.C. 1100, containing 40,000 words, a sort of 
hieroglyphic, more resembling the signs of the Zodiac 
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The prCRent book in use is styled the Imperial Diction- 
ary, one KangM arranging tlie language under 214 radi- 
c&lsj elementary keys, or formativeB. 

Each order of keyv conttuning more sbokes up to l7i 
each again containing 206 dumcters which mntt be learned 
memoriter, and also how to write them, and " then in the 
endless labour die." This tongue has its esoteric aod 
exoteric doctrines and uses for the scholar and the peasant; 
it is only more difBcnlt from its rudenesSj says Dr. John- 
BOn, as there is more labour in hewing down a tree with a 
atone than with an axe. 

Sat to revert to the noun, which is the onljf part of 
speech, comprising essentially the verba substantive, so 
that Eue is styled the verb tuiMtantive, and we find the 
same in French and Latin where etrt is the Being, and 
posse comitatAs, the power of the coontry, the infinitive 
used for the noon, of which more is said (page 12). A 
uoun is the fulcrum of a sentence, and is inadequate if it 
requires an adjective to explain it, while an adjective added 
to an adjective increases or decreases its significanccj as, 
A very perfect gentle knight. — Chaucer. 

A participle or gerund pefonns the office of a noun, as 
By the sending of the light of the Holy Qhost, 

Nouns of multitude admit either ringnlar or plural 
number, as army, party, flock, mob, &c., being collective, 
so one, which under a singular termination, conveys a plural 
idea. 

Substantives taken in the largest and most unlimited 
sense do not admit the article before them, as adjectives 
can not so gracefully ibrm adverbs in ly ; holily, masterly. 
It were better to use anonymous expression. Ex.: in a 
holy manner. Substantives may become adjectives and are 
nsed as such, as Fopnlum late r^gem, for regnantem. 

To convert a general quali^ into a particular attribute 
is the office of the adjective. Substantives asdistinguished 
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from adjectives are names of qnalities, abstracted from the 
connderation of their existence in any particolar subject. 

Id the order of reasoning we begin with generals and 
descend to particnlan, contrary to the received notion of 
the prepress of the intellect which is supposed to rise from 
particulars to generals. 

Do not all the objects in nature offer themaelrea first to 
oar view in the aggregate ? When a rainbow appears we 
see it in its entirety and pass to the examination of its 
colours. This is applicable to aD complex ideas resolvable 
into sentiments, such as love, hate^ fear, hope. Sec 

The term Noun adjective is more philosophical than Dr. 
Lowth will admitj for they are not the names of things he 
remarks. It owes its application, however, to the juxta- 
position of two substantives, which is very common in 
English, as city-gates, sea-shor% forest-tree, ox-stall, and 
being so compounded these words do not change, nor do the 
leading substantives vary on account of number, and at 
the same time supersede the necesBity of case, which does 
not exist, so to say, in our language. This is a laconism 
not to be found in other tongues, except, perhaps, Chinese, 
which on account of its antiquity has many striking 
features deemed exclusively our own. 

In the UnivenalQrammaT is this observation, "Dafallu 
necessairement que tons lea antres mots vinssent des noms. 
D n'est aucnn mot de qnelqu' esp^ que ce soit et dans 
quelqne langne que ce soit, qui ne descende d'on rumt." 
This recognises but one part of speech. Verbs all derive 
from noutu, and particles are mere fragments (^ nouns. The 
very termination of nouns is articular, as oc in Xit^oc, and 
all endings in as, es, is, os, os, um — and that of verbs is 
prenominal — nouns and verbs have neither gender, number, 
nor case. Fner, puems, and puera — as puoos meos, my 
children — adolesceus, homo, &c. not being confined to 
gender, can other words have gender, for it is a singular 
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vnonuly and a deriatioii firom the order (rf nature to have 
geaden in nouna P See Dr. Beattie, Theory of Lsngnage, 
p. 137, who qaotea Dr. Chirke on it, who gives a variety 
of examples from Homer. In ihis respect aome Oriental 
tongues, as Persian, resemble the EnglisK The Latins said 
hominem malam, and Cicero, TuUia homo nata est, and 
Virum me natam ease vellem; and Plautos has Fures estis 
amlxe, quis ea est? Some noana are of both genders, 
while some noons are joined to one gender firsts and then 
to another in the same sentence, as " Specns asper et 
adeonda" in Orld^ and Epiccene— or Supercommnne— «8 
timidi damie— nsualfy applied to ftwimala and insects. 

The anrients represented the same Deity masculine and 
feminine, as LanuB, Looa. Janus, Jana, which is Diaoa- 
De-Xana. Juno is lona, lo, louaj and even Venus is called 
Venus Junonia. 

In Latin, Greek, and Hebrew many nouns substantive 
take the plural peculiar to them, and do not submit to the 
English agns of plurality, as phenomena — seraph-phim, 
cherub-in, geaina-ii, radius-ii — but words which are na- 
turalised should bend to the genius of the language, as it 
causes great discrepance if they are inflected. 

Some words have diverse meanings styled intentions, 
and are very comprehensive, Ex.: Extension is either 
length, height, depth — of these length strikes the least — 
as " A 100 yards of even ground will never work such an 
effect as a tower of 100 yards high, or a rock or mountain 
of such altitude." 

Some words are misspelled as height for bight, the e be- 
ing superfluous coming &om high, so with sleight for tdight 
— vitiated might be written viciated, as deriving from vict. 
Words vary their meaning sometimes according to 
accent only, as g^ant, and gall^t, and assume a significa- 
tion according to ntuation, which, when they stand alone, 
they do not signify. 
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Some words have even qnite c^ponte sigaificfttiotLs, like 
ttand as opposed to fait, and stand as opposed to Ay. Also 
the word Ut means permisnon and hindrance too. Let 
me do BO without bt or hindrance. 

" I will make a ghost of him that Uu me." — BamleL 
The Tocable cUavt a in this category^ as cleave to, 
means adhere^ aa cleave to his wife, and in the sense of 
division, it means separate £rom, as deate a tree with an 
axe. There are not many example* of snch words having 
a directly opposite meaning, and when this is the case 
generally they derive from a different radix. 

Tell me what state, what dignity, what honour. 
Canst thou demUe to any child of mine ? — Shahspere. 
Dr. Johnson thought dense should be written for de- 
mise, bat this is a common htw term as well as demise ; 
whioh daivea from demtttere, and means a death or a 
grant on death, by will or legil instmment. 

Many significations per *e, depend on the sense and 
not on the strict rules of art. Advert iJso that anthors 
in their compositions are guided by the sense and not 
always by adopted phraseolt^ or artificial rules, which 
k a proof that writing has its foundation in nature, 
and depends on the faculty of the human mind, for 
do we not read that the power tf speech is a faculty 
peculiar to man, and was bestowed for the best of 
OSes? Artificial rolea. seldom make good poets or orators 
if they possess not the necessary qualities, the divine 
eneorgy of genius, which, as a superior illumination, is 
derived firom an invisible source to farther great results. 
" Spirits are not firtelt/ touched, save to fine issues." 

And that issue is the perfection of beauty and happiness, 
for the moral instinct of man and his exertions in this his 
sublunary state is to advance that truth which is to lessen 
his weight of evil and augment bis sum of good. 
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On AsjBCTiTEa. 

Adjectire is the name of a quality, and the adverb ia an 
adjectiTe or a companson of qtialitiee; bat pbilosopbically 
conridered the separation of quality from substance 
involves a contradiction. 

GrammarionB say a noon is the name of a thing, and an 
ai^ective shews the quality of a thing; but adjectives 
qualify adjectivei, substantives, and adverbs, vrhile adverbs 
modify verbs and sometimes adjectives, as extreme elabo- 
rate, marvellooB graceful, extraordinary rare, and we say 
not a verily honest man, but a very honest man, where 
very ia an adjective, as in Very Ood of very Ood — Venu 
Deus ez Vero Deo. This a^ective is compared, as Verier, 
veriest. 

t* 'Vfas not my Lord the verier wag of the two?" — 

Winler'i Tale, 

We can pat two adjectives t<^ther and that correctly 
too, a diction el^^t in which our progenitors delighted, 
and we sustain a grammatical loss, by neglecting or repudi- 
ating the practice, for certainly two adjectives impart more 
force than the adverb, as in these proofs, — He was extreme 
vain, — amazing clever, — exceeding oncommon. He said po- 
sitive be would not write, — agreeable to promise. He said 
express he would. I can not think so mean of him. Some 
write softer than others — fine and soft, Locke writes, 
Many reason exceeding clear, who know not how to make 
a syUogism. I have dted these examples to revive remem- 
brance of what, although fallen into desuetude, ia still 
the language of nature in which our eminent authors 
delighted. 

The adjective with as is unchangeable in respect of 
nunaber or sex, like the Persian it has no numerical or 
sexaal variation, bat in inflected tongues it threes with the 
subject, and occasionally takes three genders, as the Latin 
par, concors, &c. — although no words of necessity agree 
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with othen, soy more than tvo words can be properly sai^ 
to gorem, all conatmction depending on custom or the 
natoral order of reaaOBing incident to the mind. We may 
reaaon clear enough without the adjunct of Ic^cal canons, 
for logic is TirtosLlly in the sense and conception. 

To make the adjective accord with the sul^ect or object 
forms a closer connection than the adverb, as He behaved 
himself conformable to that example;— He lived soitable 
to one in his station, where he and suitable agree. So in, 
Bees constntct their cells according to the nicest rules of 
art, where according is anadjectiveor participle and agrees 
with bees. 

" Conscience will preserve yoa firom error provided you 
attend to its soggestions," where provided is a participle 
and forma a postulate with the word that implied, and is 
equivalent to an ablative abaolate. 

We are sometimes redundant and use adjectives with- 
out occasioD, as in good health, which denotes freedom 
&om pain and disorder, where health does not require the 
epithet good which is anperflnous. 

In substantives are mostly comprised the adjectives, and 
in the adjective is implied the relative, as a man, that is 
oae man, or of the men. 

The adjective frequently follows the verb attracted by 
the Bul^ect or object, hence it is that the adverb can not 
modify the adjective, for the adjective is more elegantly 
applied to the sabject than the same adverbialised to 
modify the verb. A repetition of the adjective to denote 
excess is better than the adverb, as 

" Sedate and silent move the namerous bands.'* 
" Swift down the steep of heaven the chariot rolls." 

Now it is patent that these adjectives have more enei^ 
than adverbs could have, for they qualify their respective 
substantives, and supply us with a variety of expression. 

Sometimes a substantive is used a^ectively which should 
be written as an adjective^ as extempore for extemporary^ 
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All the thefttrea, mysteries, and mwtdities luive had their 
ori^n in a kind of extewtpore &rce. 

Mr. Chunband, who wrote a French grammar, expected 
nothing leas than immortality for changing the word ad- 
jective into ad-noun, but this term was naed long before 
by Bic^iard Johnson, the grammarian. 

Adjective means to lay alongside indefinitely, but ad- 
noun properly restricts the attributes to its noon, although 
of this there may he donbt. 

Some adjectives are used sabstantiTely in a colleetire 
sense, as few, many, all, tec as Some say, Cbw like it. Many 
approve the doctrii^ — all concor : And Shakspere, in whose 
pages all the grandeur of sentiment and eccentricity of 
diction are to be fonnd, has, " O thou fond many." 

Some and same, from so^ are synonymous, and mean 
qoanti^ in opposition to none, while many has a reference 
to number, much to quantity, as You do not gain so much 
as bim ; bnt much is also used for number, aa Much peo> 
pie, much grass in the place. 

" How many a message would he send." Many was for- 
merly written men-ye, manya. Ortht^Taphy was taken 
from the sound and not the latter from the former. Our 
ancestors used a for he and she, as o was employed for ont 
and omitted by abbreviation for o/'also; and a may be the 
precursor of he and she, for in the description of FalataFs 
death this appears, A made a finra end and went away an 
it had been any cbristom child — a parted. Sec. and a 
babbled o* green fields — many times — many a time and 
oft. Magnus eorum nnmerus est occisus — A good many 
were slfun. 

Adjectives ending in ly do.not admit an additional ly to 
adverbialiae them. Ly has two meanings, one is like the 
German gleich ; and one means way, and are two distinct 
words, the latter derives from leag a field, liggan to lie, so 
we get lee or lea from ley, lee, lay, and these correspond 
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in Greek to 6Sot, aa kvvi}S6v dogg;edly, and in Latin to iter, 
way, felic-iter, happi-ly. 

This waa done wisely, means in a wise way ; so of daily, 
and in English goodly and early are adjectiTes and adverbs 
too. " The whole design most refer to the golden age which 
it liveh/ represents." 

The way or manner in which an action or attrihute exists 
is to be specified, and ly is annexed to the word, modifying 
the action or attribute, as, He is extremely rich ; wisely 
done. 

But if the word modifying action or attribute can be 
referred to the subject or object of the proposition, it must 



The necesraty of an adjective may be removed by con- 
verting it into a substantiTe, and the less we use adjectives 
the better, as, A swiA dog, may be changed into a dog of 
swiftness. 

For the powerful use to be made of adjectives see a quo- 
tation from Pope's lines on an nnforttmate Lady cited in 
the Figures of Speech in this tractate, which addenda I 
give to illustrate grammar as well as poetic ideas replete 
with those elevated thoughts which produce correspondent 
diction. 

I have remarked, page 63, that when the adjective was 
introduced into language the system was changed. The 
Chinese really had no adjecUve, and it appears that the 
iufiuitive mood became an adjective, which is a lai^er 
power than any infinitive had before; and if the Chinese 
lingual necessities can be represented by this infinitive, it 
is tantamoont to its having no adjective at all, properly so 
called, if it is served by a substitute. 

In North America, one of the many tongues spoken in 
New England is the Muh-he-ka-heow or Mohegan ; and a 
translation of the Bible into it was effected by one Mr. 
Elliot, a missionary, in which he shews that nouns adjective^ 
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or nonnB are the origin of adjectives, ai they eaameratc or 
recs^tiilate the qualities of nouna. 

Componnd e^thetB are used in all aavage tongaea as 
veil as in more plastic and refined, especially in Greek, -which 
the jocose critics style long-tailed epithets ; and although 
we can compound as well as the Greeks and Germans, the 
genius of oar tongue admits these indnlgencies but sparingly 
in comparison of what have been drawn from the Btorehouse 
of autiquity. 

The adjective otcn is generally prefixed to the word Melf, 
BO I have adverted to these words here instead of under 
nouns. This arlf is, however, a noun, and should be de- 
tached from him, her, them, one, &c. Former writers 
were wont to separate telfani tnlves from their adjectives, 
leaving no doubt as to which class they belong. 

Dr. Lowth and others call myielf, &c. reciprocal pronouns 
where i^ent and object are the same. There can be no 
reciprocity of action, however, where one person only is 
concerned. These pronouns are reflected in the cases men- 
tioned, because the impression of the verb is reflected on 
the agent. 

Owa and self. This is said to be an adname derived from 
^geu in German j or eidho, own in Celtic, eidhor, my own 
' — and is so far from possessing any pronominal power, that 
like its synonyme it requires the aid either of a substantive 
or a pronoun to impart to it any meaning. 

Self may derive from Saul, soul^as " Juravi per animam, 
meam," I have sworn by myself. The word silba in Gothic 
IB sylph, spirit — and in Flemish te/f has the same significa- 
tion. 

Self is a name, the synonyme of individuality — self and 
soul are then equivalent, all the powers of the mind and 
soul, perception and volition, or will, memory and under- 
standing being comprised, 
t The word in Sanskrit corresponding to self and soul and 
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tife are identical. AtmH, aays Dr. MuUer, may be ahma, 
deriTed from a-ham, ad-am, ^o, or I. 
' The phrase I have sworn by myself, means by essence, 
spirit, origin, and is equipollent to the phrase in the Bible, 
"lam hath sent you" — Source of all things, from which 
by onalc^ it may be deduced, that spirit or «« must be 
the only part of speech. For there is unity in lat^uage, 
numbers and matter, all substance whatever deriving from 
one fountain, whether it be gat, geist, or peradventure a 
subtler form of matter. Electricity is a form of matter, 
for it has been held to he the pervading material principle 
of the universe, and hence celestial regions are like the 
planets obnoxious to the general laws of matter ; matter 
may be undulatory hke fire and light, whose recondite 
properties are the cherished objects of natural philosophers 
to detect and evolve, " looking from nature up to nature's 
Oodj" for nature begins from causes and descends to 
effects, while human perceptions first c^en on effects, and 
by slow degrees ascend to causes. In iact every organ in 
life has a specific plan and action, perfect, but bearing 
relation to other orders and fuDctions, all united to one 
life and subserving one wvl. 

The Latin solus, seul, seul-mSm^ from medessimo and 
mismo in Italian, from which language the French is im- 
mediately derived, and mediately from the Latin, a refined 
Keltic, where we find memet for self, 

Thore are many adjectives in ive, which termination 
means dtsire, as sport-ive, phunt-ive, restiff,— restive, and it 
is equivalent to ing. The termination eti is properly sub- 
joined to nouas of the feminine gender, as Heir-ess, govern- 
ess, Priuc-ess, Duch-esa. Modems have converted the old 
Marquis into Marqu-ess — but why ? for surely it is better 
to retain its proper ending, vhich is correspondent to 
the French, and which was always so spelled in English, 
than give to a masculine noun a fominine termination, by 
K 2 
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changing i into e and geminatiiig tfie i. It is " girimg to 
lltos old Veapaman's due." 

We think then that ttlf may be found in ioul, and own 
is palpably derived from owe, which is the same as one (see 
under Have and Of) hence wv Being. It can be so rendered, 
as in Cicero's boaatful assertion, Dixi med univi opera rem- 
piiblicam esse salvam. I avowed by my ov>h exertion (of 
myself) the Commonwealth was secured. Self means lavtt 
also, as, 

" At that skAS moment enters Palamon." 

Kniffht'i Tale, Chattcer. 

" To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which yon did shoot the first." — Merchant of Venice, 



On CASBa. 

In all inflected tongues cata must be used, and case 
means accident, and accident proceeds from neceBBil7. 
But case once adopted the inventors found more than they 
expected. 

Whatever case you give to the noon the meaning con- 
tinues the same, it is identical, and can not be different 
even in imagination. 

Cases are taken actively and pasurely — moods and tensea 
may be so applied. In Latin and English the active and 
passive are promiscuously applied. Whether the case be 
the accusative or ablative after the preposition, the meaning 
remains the same, as, " ad dimidiam partem, vel ex dimidi& 
parte unum idemque significant." 

A case is not appropriated to one precise idea, it is beet 
nuderstood in a languid in which the preposition does ah, 
and to which, as to the English, the case is unknown. 

Case, says Lord Bacon, de Angm. vi. 1, is the language 
of philosophers and not of necessity, or of an assurance 
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that the genius of ancieiit days was more acate than that 
of modem times. We have done as much without their 
inflection, and without their obscurity too. 

The Latins express the preposi^ns by cases generally, 
but the Greeks to be perspicuous adhere more to the pre- 
positions; where the sense is endangered the Latins hare 
recourse to the preposition, as, Liber a virtute — ^liber in 
ipsEt aervitute. 

Cases, indeed all cases may so be, are pnt absolute, and 
80 may be said to be when the prepositum is not expressed, 
and words when the principal is omitted. An inataoce of 
an absolute accusative in 

Qoem non super(stitem or stantem) occnpat Hisbo, 
Die quidem hoc sperans. — Virgil, ^n. 10, v. 385. 

Nouns denoting or betokening put of time are commonly 
pat absolutely, bat those betokening a continual term of 
time without ceasing or intermission are commonly put in 
the accusative. 

The genitjve case is sometimes made absolute, which 
happens also to the accusative and ablative. See Port 
Boyal Greek Grammar. Ex. : Uapuyovra rov Inaov, Jesus 
passed thence. Matt. ix. 

" But Yulcanus of whom I spoke, be was a shrew in all 
his youth." Whether we consider Yulcanns as forming a 
case absolute with but or otherwise, the phrase is a perfect 
factitmU of the Latin. 

Me Consule id feci, or Ego consul feci, or. Feci consul 
ego, or purely Feci consul. In fact, graphic construction 
is not confined to a particular tongue, its influence extends 
nniTersally, and the English, by adopting universal con- 
struction, have shewn the extent of their learning, and have 
ris^ superior in the art of composition, or at least equal 
to any dvilised nation. 

In French and English the prepoution is suppressed by 
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way of elegance, this is termed abtolule, ad La bataille 
rangce I'ennemi abandotma le camp-— EUe lui parla; Lea 
Gueuz BOQt baignda de larmes, la not eveiy case abtolute 
in inflected languages ? In Eogliah the genitive is in necdt, 
eerteti that is of need, of a certainty. Absolute means no 
more than the omission of a prepomtion or the ellipsis of 
any other word. 

Cases are termed obliqae and objectire ; the latter is the 
accnsatiTe case only, while the obliqae are genitire, dative, 
and ablative cases, 

A nominative can not be called a case — it is the substan- 
tive nniuflected, and may be used without a verb, as The 
prophets, where are they ? My banks, they are covered 
with bees. The Lord, he is God. 

The genitive case is styled the possessive or apostrophic 
case in the nomenclatore of grammar, and is the only one 
in English which is said to be inflected or subject to elUpaia, 
which is an omission of either a letter, or a word in a 
sentence. 

The English possessive case resembles the ancient Saxon, 
and is ctrnfined to the singular number, as John's hat — 
ThiabookisMary's, or this book is hers— William his book, 
that is, is his book. But this case should not extend 
properly to nouns denoting things without life. It is sud, 
but with doubtful propriety, for righteousness* sake, though 
it were better sfud for the sake of righteonsness ; and in 
all cases where two s' collide, a sin^ s should be used, aa 
Moses' son. If several nouns come together in this case 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last noun only, aa 
this was my father, mother, uncle's advice. 

iS is beautifully omitted in many instances, especially 
after s or s in prose and poetry ; and though chiefly admis- 
sible and used in poetry, yet it should be extended to prose 
always as more euphonious and equally explicative. Ex. : 
Hoses' minister, Achilles' wroth. Phoenix' daughter, Ajas' 
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arms. This remuk Bhould extend to all cases where con- 
Bonants collide with a. In the Semitic languages it is ex- 
pressed by the termination of the prior irord, and not by 
of, 88 with us. ■ 

The double genitive is of great service in English to 
awid ambiguitf, as John and William are irieoda ; John 
goes into the country and desires William to see his (John's) 
boase in town. This refers to John ; his own house would 
have refetred to William. 

When the possessor, to whom another is stud to belong, 
is expressed by many terms, this genitive case ought not 
to be used, hence we should not say. The Emperor of 
(Germany's armies; but reversing the words the expression 
then becomes more agreeable to the ear ; of siich conse- 
qoenee is correct speech. 

' The Saxons had no genitive case which terminated in w. 
Es may be a contraction of is or tu formerly used for plurals, 
as was Hh — hence it is used in English ; its symbolical 
signification, and notes the efficient cause. See pages 33, 76. 

Felix* mahogany book case, or liave yon seen Felix' 
ebony inkstand ? -This phrase contains every case to be 
found in every inflected language ; and in Greek or listin 
would require four different cases. 

The learned shewed great ingenuity in their formation 
of cases which they effected by varying the form of a single 
symbol e, for this is the origin of all inflection in Greek, 
Latin, and English, and thus rendering the use of preposi- 
tions superfluous ; and this extends slso to their verbal 
terminations with personality added. Were not all the 
varieties of tense expressed originally by GieJirttOTpretent 
tense? 

A modal proposition depends on some verb imphed^ or 
is expressed by a termination which is equivalent to it ; to 
any verb or word which may be implied. 

In composition all connection is supplied by the mind. 
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Vermis inopes remm uugseque canone. — Horace on itHptcre 

verKs, 
Veteres arias tibi de pnlmone rerello — I pluck ftom your 
heart early prejudices. — Perdtu, Sat. t. 92. 

The genitiTC case is formed into a dative occamonally, aa 
immitia Achilli, for Achillis, which proves that these caaesj 
though they differ in form, a^^ree in aignification. Viipl 
connects a genitive epithet with a dative suhBtantive. 

The termination of the genitive case vas no other than 
the preposition ex affixed, the dative em abbreviated. The 
t sabscript in Greek, is only ivt. The Latins ended all their 
datives in i, till they fonnd it redondant, and gained in con- 
dnnity of expressioa what the Greeks enjoyed in certainty 
of expression. 

Die$ Ko^L fades were originally the genitive case of the 
fifth declension. The Latins disliked the letter » and em- 
plc^ed the dative for it, as Herculi for Hercolis. 

tJlyxi for Ulyxis or Ulyssis, making the adjective in the 
genitive agree with the substantive in the dative, and re- 
jecting the sibilant ». Fami was adopted for famis, and 
Aristoteli for the genitive also in Pliny, also nulli and 
uemini. " Tu frngi home ea," in the Casina of Flautos for 
frugis; translated in French, Four pen que tn sois brave. 
Should you manage veil, alluding to bis being an efficient 
husband. — See Ainaworth's Dictionary, generally an excel- 
lent authority. 

The genitive and indeed all pOBsessiveB have both an 
active and passive signification. Hence many vords are 
taken in both these senses, as formidolosus, dreaded or to 
be dreaded, snspiciosns, &c. Such is inherent in speech. 

The substantive verb ette and the verb in motion tVe ar^ 
identical, so admit an accusative as the object of that motion. 

We are prepared to receive the possessives in combination 
with the genitive, as Dixi mea unius opera, I said by my 
oiOR toil. 
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Tunni liominis umplicis pectos ndimns. 
Meam aoUus peccatam coiri^ non potest. 
In saa cnjusqne lande pnestaatior. 
Nostrft omnium memorii. 

The Greeks may have boirmred some of their roots from 
the Chinese — ^that tongue has no abla^ve case, it is formed 
by the use of particles, and tlie Greek has none. The Fort 
Boyal gnunmBriaos thought there was an abletiTe in G^reek, 
batthatit always resembled and waaideutical with the dative, 
and where an ablative is governed in liatin, the same may 
be in Greek, nuless drawn to the genitive by a preposition. 

The dative sapplies the place of an ablative in Celtic, 
Greek, and Chinese, so the Greek dative with equal pro- 
priety might be made to agree with the Latin ablative. 

The genitive in Greek ia the constant equivalent in Latin 
to the ablative. The final en as golden-ring was thought 
to be a mark of the genitive by Mithridates minor, but it 
is only the preposition in corrupted into en. Page 55. 

Case is an indeterminate relation, and is best understood 
when translated into a language which has no case, for 
artifidal languages to be understood must be referred to a 
natural one, like English, an universal grammatical solvent, 
the most learned and simplest of all, naturally becomes the 
analysis of inflected speech. The Hebrew is very simple, 
but complex compared to ours. Of all the ancient lan- 
guages extant, says Dr. Lowth, that is the most simple 
which is undoubtedly the most ancient, but even that lan- 
guage itself does not equal the English in simplicity. 

The cases in Hebrew are farmed at the beginning of the 
noon, and not by inflection as in some laugui^es, with a 
preposition prefixed as, Melecb-Eing, Lemelech to a King, 
Mimelech from a King. A laugu^e like English, where 
the words are distinct and separate, must be more per- 
spicuous than any inflected contrivances, each word having 
its own peculiar weight and significance. 
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On Coupabisoh. 

Antithesis or opposition is a fig^nre vhereby things dif- 
ferent or contrary &re comp&redj and placed near, that they 
may set off and illostrate each other. 

In logic comparatives, Buperlatives, and adverbs of qaaliiy 
are termed modes of moods; and mood is a legitimate de- 
termination of propositions according to their qnantity 
find quality. 

When different persons are compared, the terms of com- 
parison must correspond to each other, as He is as learned 
as she, I loved him as well as her, You are wiser than I, 
I admire her more than him. 

Dr. Hickea in his Saxon grammar remarks that compara- 
tives among the Anglo-Saxons terminate indifferently in 
or, or, ir, or, «r; saperlatireB in att, at, &c.; participles 
in and and end; and preterites in ad, ed, &c., by which it 
is obvions that all the variety (tf vocal exhibitions are mere 
modifications of the first letter — a, ma, me, &as., running 
into the subdivinons. 

The modem Engljob retains much of the Old Saxon, for 
the carnal particles, terminations of cases, conjugations, 
verbs, passive voice, prepoaitiona, and the peculiarly of 
the Saxon of that day is the langnage of England. 

Priority of motion is evid^iced by r or er, when nature 
or analc^ require it, but prime or terminated motion is 
expressed by at or ett on similar occasions. 

The comparative d^ijee relates to two, the superlative to 
more than two, yet the comparative is not restricted to two 
persons or things. The comparatiTe is pat for the poeitiTe, 
as Tristior solito, somewhat sorrowed. 

The force of the comparison is included in the particle. 
In the French by que, and the IIebrew8,whohaveuo oomr 
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paratire degree, use min, the Greeks nae q, LatinB quAnti 
pne and pro, and the Spanish mas. 

CompariHons are made b; as, vhich H. Tooke affirms to 
be an article, and means the same as it, that, which. In 
German it is written et, and does not derive &om ab, bat 
answers to t^c> ^ri, at. " I had such a son at or. that, all men 
hailed me happy." The word so means also it and that. 
£x. : Swift as darts, means that swiftness with which darta 

ay. 

In a negative proposition so and at are correctives, as 
Vompey was not to fortunate as Ciesar, Nothing is so 
amiable as Virtue, Not so fJEur as the day — hence as is 
preceded hy to in a negative proposition. 

In an. affirmative proposition the comparison is made hj 
at and as repeated — he is at young as you. When a com- 
parison is made between two, they must agree in denomi- 
oation, as I love her more than him. 

The positive degree is applied when equality or inequality 
is expressed, as he is as learned as you. When a conse- 
quence is expressed so is followed by at to, or that, as. 
She was so enraged as to strike him. 

80 in comparison never admits the qoaliiying adverbs 
between itself and the adjective, at and to being comparative 
terms render unnecessary the words more and less, as 
William is not so learned as John, is equivalent to is less 
learned than John. In comparison the two terms must 
coindde — I see her better than he. 

When the symbol e passes into other symbols they are 
but different modifications of the symbol e — all vowels are 
bat varieties of the first sound. 

When we observe the nature of comparison made by as, 
which signifies according to, in proportion to, we shall not 
be at a loss to account for the oblique pronoun following it. 
As one is to two, so is two to four ; as one-half is to one, so 
is one to two. 
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"Die vord at is continaally repeated, aa firm as faith ; 
but the efficacy of the phrase would not be diminiahed if 
the first as were omitted. Ex. : He is great as his master, 
&c. ; and so may be sobstitnted bb, so great, &c. 

When as answers to such ought it not to be termed a 
TelatiTe, and has it not a claim eqoal with v>ho and which 
to that appellation? 

The word at in Iiatin is the same as Si; one, and not only 
signifies a piece of money, but any integer. So from it 
derives onr word om, a nnit or pcnnt on card or dice. 
Miser teqne atqne ego, at miserable at I. Nonqnam adeo 
fcsdns. Juvenal^ B. viii. t. 183. Never to fool. 

The Hebrew and Arabic have no comparative inflections. 
The former does not diatii^niah between a relative and 
an absolnte superlative ; and in it there are three genders 
and three numbers. The cases are distingaiahed by par- 
ticles prefixed as in English. 

The Hebrew has also three degrees of comparison — two 
degrees formed by placing min eftet the positive, and the 
third by placing nuod before the positive, as tab good, meod 
tab, very or most good. Bat the saperlative is goierally 
shewn by the repetition or re-iteration to the sign, as tob, 
tob, good, good. 

A plural neater subject as Tlavra is joined to a verb 
singolar, as Ian. Since the plural verb may do the office of 
the dual number, so may the plural comparative and super- 
lative discharge the function of the dual or comparative. 

In the 118th Psalm the Greek is positive and the English 
is comparative. 

'A7a06v reiroiBivfu, Eirl K6ptov ^ iraroBivat lir' avBpwmv. 
'AyaOov iXvtZttv tirl Kipiov ^ OviriZfiv iw' apxovri. 
It is better to trust in the Lord than to put any confidence 

It is better to trust in the Lord than to put any coufideiice 
in princes. 
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The Hebrew coTDpanttire u not by inflection bat by a 
prepootioi), as, Wisdom ia good above rubies ; and tbe saper- 
lative is, good abore them all — for better than them all. 

Dr. Watta in bis Logic says, that the eomparative degree 
does not always imply the positive, and to prove the pontion 
give ns this sentence— A fool is better than a knave. 

This he says does not affirm that folly is good, bat that 
it is less than knavery. Perhaps the sentenee were better 
thoB, A fool is not so bad as a knave, which means a knave 
is worse than a fod — ^bat thought and language act and 
re-act on each other mntoally. 

Every art» says Dr. Johnson, is obscure to those that 
have not learned it. This uncertainty of terms and com- 
mixtare of ideas is well known to those who have joined 
philoiophy to grammar ; for orthography and etymoli^y, 
tbongh imperfect, are not so from want of care, but becaose 
care will not always be Buccessful, and recollection and 
information come too late for use. Philosophy is the 
hypotheais or system on which natural effects are explained. 

We use the adverb than after a comparative adjective, 
which word is the same as then. Denn in Oerman is 
synonymons with alto, and is ased as such, signifying then 
than, pwB, before, ere. Canon 17, p. 10. 

The comparative involves the positive and the superla- 
tive both, 88 genus does species, and sometimes er and erat 
are 'osed in comparison in lien of more and most. Ex. : 
Sceptre and pow» I gladUer shall resign. Er and erat 
note priority and proximity of motion applicable to adverbs 
also. Er is the same as ere, which is before. Wiser ere 
he — ^wise erst all. There and mo$t were aninently used for 
the modem viveh and very, as more for much braver. The 
Duke of Milan and his more braver daughter. See Canon 
18, p. 10. Now more here is not comparative ; it is 
positiv^~-nuul and very obedient are decidedly the same — 
^'A dreadful quiet felt and tooraer tar than arms." 
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"Well expreBsedbySocrateabutmucli better by Solomon." 
The Hebrews do not diatingoiah between & relative and an 
absolute superlative. More means lat^e — in Celtic rnaur-^ 
as Malcolm Can-maur or more — lai^ head. More means 
a hei^ ; as is mow, a barley mow, which is what is mowed. 
So is math, after-math. H. Tooke says these comparatives, 
much, more, most, hare exceedingly gravelled all our ety- 
mologista, and they touch tbem as tenderly as they can. 

Much is from the same source with ch, like heap. The 
Chinese ch is compounded with who, and so, tehich and 
such, "Then found Sir Beris more grealor A&feace ^' and 
much greater is used. Much and more are.uaed by Spenser 
for a very great number. " The commoditieB doth not 
countervail the discommodities, for the inconveniencea 
which thereby dolH arise, are much, more, many." 

Worser and leuer were in good use in the days of 
Dryden and Addison, (Canon 18, p. 10), yet Dr. Lowth 
censures this and some of the cardinal beauties of English 
as adopted by our early classics, as : 

The use of me in lieu of I, as greater than me ; suffers 
more than me, which is Celtic diction. We say more than 
ut. Mightier than him. So eminent an author as him. 
Stone and sand are weighty, fant a fool's wrath is heavier 
than them both. 

There is not an English prose or poetic author who does 
not use this diction, despite Dr. Lowth's effete criticiun. 
Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war. 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree. 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, • 
As he was a poet sublimer than me. 

Despite the critique of the Bishop of London, who 
seems not to have been so good an Euglish scholar, as a 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek one, these citations bring evi- 
dence to the correspondence l)etween Celtic, Latin and 
English, the more valuable as it exhibits the analogy 
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betireen these tongoes. Our early writers use most for 
very, as tlie very least, the reiy last, best, &c. which is now 
used also. The Celtic differs &om the learned languages 
in having no case to the noiins, or passive verbs in the 
common use of auxiliary verbs, &c. 

Hermes says that two persons or things compared, er is 
always used, as wiser than thou ; if more by est. Is it 
improper then to say, wiser than all ? Quoting Faith, hope 
and charity, these three, but the greatest of these is 
charity. It is remarkable that in the Greek, however, the 
comparative is used ; Hvvt Si fifvtt B-fimc, tXirlc, a^oiri), 
ra rptu ravra, fut^wv Si roirtifv v ayairti. 1 Corinth, xiii. 
15. The Latins occasionally adopt this diction.. 

The figure ellipsis is frequent in these instances of com- 
parison, as, He is a greater loser by her death than me, 
that is in compimson of me. She is &irer than Aim, that 
is ere him, before him, &irer, then comes kim. He steps 
mt a little higher, that is be steps a little higher before 
me. I follow me dose, which is I keep myself to the 
point. AgMn, He is none like him, that is not like bim — 
like bim in no respects. 

In Latin, as £ar as regards comparison, the termination 
was originally used, and also the preposition, as Free cseteris 
feris mitior ceiva. But pra was discontinued when or its 
synonyme was adopted. On this principle the oblique 
pronouns, as used by the best writers, may and ought in 
comparison to be substituted for their nominatives — Miser 
ant major est pne me — altero me — secundo me, that is 
ab altero. Modestior nunc est pne at dodum fuit — more 
modest compared to what be was. 

Hulo perspicacior, more obstinate than a mule. The 
Germans use also which means ehe, but it is not as.. Pisce 
sanior, plum& levior. Domus celebratior ita cum maxime, 
&med as much as ever — curres quam maxime . poteris. 
Dicam quantfi maxime brevitate potero— I will speak with 
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nil possible speed. Termination is the creatare of oon- 
renienc^ and when convenience requires it not, it may be 
dismissed or disused. 

More than me, him, Six. is me dimisso-— greater fortune 
than her, is illft dimissft, plam& levior is pree understood. 
In French we aajj " Je ne suis pas si bentt que de me fier & 
on ennemi reconcili^." This word Ben£t, is our Beonet and 
Benedict] made to apply to a simpleton, as the Germans 
style a blockhead, a Hanswurst or Jack-podding. We say 
Simple Simon. Such is usage on which so much depends. 

It is said that than always follows the comparatiTe, by 
Sr. Lowth, which is not so, as I am more contented with- 
oat them. Hare yoa more betides those? I am less 
deceived beitdei her. Canon 17i ?■ 10. 

To compel the writer to use than, and than only after 
the comparative, ia to deprive the author of the great variety 
of expression afforded by the learned languages, in which 
we find ante, lupra, pra, prater, applied severally to the 
three d^rees of comparison, and would rraider us poor in 
composition. 

Let me remark that there is no more difference between 
token and then than there is between where and there, 
who or that, bat in their ^[^cation, the sense being one 
and the same. The fact is that grammarians hare taken 
too narrow a view of them, by applying it only to com- 
parative classes, for the words, than, then, when, are 
^nonymoua, and this citation reinforces the allegation. 

" Scarce had he received the homage of the new Pontiff, 
than, then, when John the 12th had the courage," &c. 

The same remark extends to every case in which modem 
writers differ in the application of words from their prede- 
cessors. " Fades non omnibus una, nee diversa tamen" — 
how variously soever metaphysical authors may diversify 
identity. 
. Comparisons are made with hut — as There were no more 
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hut five — which in praterea — as prteter solitom; solito^ 
ultra solitum. "Cmcem atatoi jussit pneter ctetenu 
altiorem." Tbia is nooe other but the hoiue of God. 
Tnut in Christ is oo more but to acknowledge him for God. 

The word rather is of doabtful application to express a 
small degree or excess of quality, £x. : She ia rather 
profuse ; which should be she is too profuse in ezpeuces. 
Rath, rather, rathest, means counsel ; »thsel in German 
is our riddle. 

If you can convert rather into sooner the term will be 
properly applied, but if it will not admit the conversion^ 
the use of it should be rejected. I would rather die than 
Hubmit. 

The adverb /ar is compared, and perhaps further might 
imply procession, and &rther, retrocession. 

To the mutations of language I have before adverted, 
and have adduced instances of anomalies under the figure 
of stallage, and here I remind the reader how we can 
benefit, as do the learned languages, by the same figure. 
Page 33. 

We can substitute of for the relative of possession ; we 
can substitute the specific for the plural term, and the 
conjunctive for the absolute possessive. We can put be 
for were, was for were, and is for was, which was not an 
uncommon practice. Hence the critique of Dr. Lowth on 
you teat must he abandoned, as his reasoning proceeds on 
a mistake in supposing wot always to be singular. It 
served instead of mere even in the miscalled aubjonctive 
mood by Lord Bolingbroke, as " Would to heaven you was 
with me." If yon totu here ; and this subverts the hyper- 
criticism of the Bishop of London. Sometimes are is 
used for is, as in this example from the Spectator, No. 66. 

Aristotle tells us, " That the world is a copy or transcript 
of those ideas which are in the mind of the first Being, 
and that those ideas which are in the mind of man ore a 
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transcript of tlie world. To this we may add that words 
are the tnuucript of those ideas which are in the mind of 
man, and that writang and printing are the transcript of 
words." Peradventnre correct writing would require it 
and not are the transcript of words. 

Adrert that we can also omit the personal terminations 
of the Terh, and omit the comparative and superlative 
terminations, and compare with at and *o for er and est. 

We may neglect the adverh of manner and auhstitnte 
the adjective, making it agree with the subject or object 
of the proposition according to the exigence. 

The repetition of the positiTe is the natural saperiative 
as true true, means as trae aft truth ; as the dial to the 
sun— or with different adjectives, as wondrous wise, 
indifferent honest, passing rich, all moek grace&l and 
pertineit expressions, whatev^ captious critics may object. 
Page 126. 

In Hebrew toh tab means good repeated, and in Tartary 
they say hlack black for intensity of ccdonr, and even the 
proper name Caucasus is no other than the word kok kok, 
meaning hiil, reiterated. In fact we deal greatly in mperm 
lativtt in all desultory discourse which may he said to 
wound either truth or prudence, for we scruple not to say 
in a comparatively small matter. It is the aortt thing ever 
done ; the best ever seen, &c. 

Let us come now in this chapter on comparisons to the 
last, called the tvperlative d^ree, expressed by est, most, 
as " Which id the mott noble employment of a rational being, 
love or friendship? Friendship is the child of reason. 
Love is the fondling of the passions." 

The superlative does not form a comparison, this being 
proper to the comparative, neither does superlative always 
express supreme degree. 

The most highest means no more than the very highest, 
beyond compare, as the chiefest, eztremestisonly the very 
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chief. " The most principal and migbtiest in fbe dw^iogi 
of Ham." 

Negative and saperlative terms are not properly so to 
speak, compared, although instances exist in our best 
authors to the contrary. It is supposed tiiej neither 
admit intension nor remission. 

The Paalms have most highett, and Milton says visest, 
discreetest, virtuosest, best. 

It has been asserted by some that the English has no 
connection with Latin and Greek, if so we shall have not 
much to boast as &r as occasional structare is conccmet^ 
as in this phrase : 

Adam the goodliest of men since bom 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Sfaallov censorers, Newspaper critics, have stud Adam 
must be suf^iosed to he one of his own sons, and Eve one of 
her own danghters, but how patent it is that in comptiruo» 
is meant need not be hinted, mnch less explicated. The 
language of England is elliptical and beantiliilly so in 
prose and rhyme which render it laconic and energetic. 
If we do not observe these powers our lai^oage may lapse 
into rapid decline, and its native and original laconism 
and eoei^ yielding daily to nerveless verbosity will leare 
it like a rope of sand, or a house of cards, without strength 
and without cohesion. 

The decadence of language is attributed to hasty transp 
lators, to ignorant and overweening grammarians, and to 
negligence in cursory speech in those who instead of con- 
snltiug its genius and structure conveyed to as by emioent 
authority, which adorned the classic page, have indaced a 
system of verbal policy based on external laws to which 
even common sense is subordinate. Nov the aim of a 
good grammarian or author, whether a standard author <n: 
a mere publicist, should be to uphold the edifice toppling 
through neglect, or misuse or misprision of terms or canons, 
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to nnworthy fate, as in many instances is shewn in America, 

•where abuse and absence of taste have deteriorated the 
language of Britain, although very many of our transat- 
lantic brethren, like Prescott and Longfellow, have rivalled 
thar predecessors this ride the watery main, in eloquence 
and poetry. 

Bnt to revert to a phrase, "Jfoal straitest of my sect," 
for eery straitest ; here most straitest is not superlative. 

So in this passage. Of all the Emperors who preceded 
me, I Trajan was the mildest to my labjects, tbat is, was 
in compariton the mildest. He writes fureat of all. I like 
the least of any, means in comparison of any, or less than 
any. 

It is a canon in criticiBm not to use two words when one 
will suffice, if they be equally expressive j as. The assertions 
of that author are easier detected, that is with superior 
ease and proves that comparisons are used adverbially. 
. We adverted to the repetition of tob, meaning good in 
Hebrew, analogical with the Chinese ty or tat, which with 
them ugnify excess, and is similar to the to of the GreekS] 
which repeated ia superlative. They transferred its itera- 
tion to the rign of superlative. The plural of nouns in 
Chinese is formed by adding men, mneng, teng. 

In Perrian the adjective adds terin as Khub, &ir, Khuh- 
■ter, fiurer, Khub-terin, fairest, resembhng the "Ftp, rtpog 
of Greek. 

The original Chinese language was hieroglyphic, which 
is the second stage in representative language, the mere 
and bare pictorial form taking precedence, <^ which the 
hieroglyphic is an abridgment. 

Every monosyllable began with a consonant, and might 
be expressed in 330 words, which were swelled by accent 
and intonation to abont some 1300 vocables, each repre- 
senting 32 characters. 
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Tbe Mianonaries inote tbat tlia*e are tuo spoken: 
languages in China, almost luuntelli^ble .to each other. 
Others again aver that the langoage of this primeral 
people has remained unchanged for 40 centuries, while in 
Europe no ttmgae is older than 1000 years. 

The 214 elements or keys of Chinese are divided into 
17 atrokea ; so if a word is to be soi^ht in tbe dictionary 
it is traced to one of these numerical dirisionB, altfaoogli 
tbe E^ken language has not proceeded beyond the original- 
meagre and inflexible monosyllable. 

This people coltiTate tbe voice to excess, and have the 
primordial characters of a language, which stands in Ilea 
of an alphabet. 

They invented radical characters to represent tbe sounds 
prefixed and subjoined to words in popular use. The 
word Po conveys eleven distinct, unconnected ideas, ac- 
cording to the elevation or depressions of the voice, as we 
do in c6njnre and conjure, Incense and incense, &c.> and 
about 40)000 distinct characters are represented by some 
1300 monosyllabic sounds. The language of tbe literati 
is styled Haypian, and is comprised in 90,000 folio volumes, 
and he must be a Helluo librorum who can digest even a 
moderate quota. 

Their grammar is not less singular, and as I have ad- 
verted to that of the learned tongues, with that of tbe 
Oriental, also including Hebrew, I have digressed a little 
in this compendium on the almost unknown tongue in use 
by those who may be styled by us, what the Komans said 
of tbe Britons, " toto divisos orbe Chinesea" — their lan- 
guage would seem to have more learning in it &om the 
immense number of these characters. 

In elevated composiUon, the Chinese decline no noun, 
and conjugate no verb, and the same word serves fora 
noun, verb or adverb, the variedes of its meaning being 
indicated by its positioa. 

Ibe personal pronouns are Kgo, me ; Ni, thee ; Ta, him ; 
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and these ure eonverted into plnrol hy annexing en or 
men. Page 87' 

And soch is the primitiTe condition of their speech that 
ooc word is even osed for noun, verb, preposition, adverb* 
and conjunction, and this is a primordial diction — many 
Tords and nsagei in onr tongoe note also this primeval 
state as i^Lewn under TO and DO. 

The only tenses of the verb n cco s sa iy to be distingaished 
are the prescat, past, and fhture, and tb^ partake of 
the aonstic or indents forms, as the three tenses in the 
learned tongues which denote time absolute, while the 
other nine touea in Greek and Latin denote time definitely 
under its respective distinctions. 

Iiet me add a remark of Hermes, despite the doECn 
tenses of which he speaks. He says it fare* vith tenses 
as with other affections of speech, be the language on the 
whole ever so perfect, much mnst be left in defiance of all 
analogy to the harsh laws of mere aathority and chance. 

All conjugations are effected by anxiliaiy verba, the 
letter y forming the third person of the future in Hebrew 
and Arabic, and the Chinese ta which ia he oi him, and 
resembles the Latin turn, et, at — amo, as, at. 

The Chinese genitive case is distinguished by the par- 
ticle iy and tchy, asGin^-ti of mankind, this looks like de, 
of in Latin, and wonderful analogies and radices have 
been detected between Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish, as well as occasional affinities in Chinese. 

The dative case is marked by the particle yu and y 
which precede the substantive but are often omitted. 

The Greek ablative is omitted, and perhaps derives from 
the Chinese for Sw 6»v is equivalent to the Chinese 
dative governed by the preposition. This may dedde 
whether the Greeks bad an ablative, but it does not 
seem to require one, as the genitive and dative were good 
substitutes. The vocative and ablative in Chinese like the 
genitive are formed by particles, and to add to the gram- 
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mattcal peeolurities, like oarowtij no adjectireB are varied. 
There are no variatioDs in form, such aa are made by con* 
jugation and declension in the learned tonguea, bat by 
position their character and uses vary. 

There is a work to which the name of Crestomathy 
(xpiforoc, naefbl) is given, whereby the Chinese tongae may 
be folly acquired thnmgh dialc^es and extracts &om the 
literature which extends over 2300 years consecatively. 
The Ti King is the oldest production, and it is written on 
general philosophy as taught by Fohi,or Koah, B.C. 17^6, 
in the Shang dynasty. 

As much has been said, and mncb must be said in 
treatises on language, it is just to advert to the nature of 
analt^, for all figures of speech are reducible to it, and 
indeed so may all human science be reduced to analogy, 
which is a resemblance in certain particulars, and in 
philosophy a certain relation and agreement between several 
things which differ in others. I believe it is admitted by 
all pbiloBophera that the Treatise on Analogy by Dr. Butler 
is a masterpiece of the application of thia mode of reason- 
ing, for he does not only base Scripture truths on anah^ 
aa the fittest proof, but he avails himself of this expedient, 
as the most perfect method of reasoning, whereby objeo- 
ti<His and controversies regarding other truths which have 
other evidence, may be rebutted. 

The greater disparity between things compared the 
weaker are analogical ai^fuments, as in comparing body 
and mind. The resemblance between sensations is physi- 
cal, but between perceptions the resemblance is moral — 
the first an equality, the second an identity, so that phym- 
cal resemblance is to the senses what anal(^ is to the 
nnderstanding. The sum and substance however of all 
reasoning ia only addition and subtraction, while the four 
philosophical causes are the efficient, formal, material and 
final ; an ancient division in perfect keeping with a system, 
which held a soul of the world as the prime mover of 
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.Cffldent causes. Camalion is a sabject on which fheiw is 
JiBCrepaace between past and present philosophers, but 
frhich Mr. Baden Powell tboaght might be discorered, 
and that the physical or vital principle of life would be 
known as the principle of respiratitm or the circulation of 
the Uood, a connection between life and the mmplest me- 
ctumical or chemical laws, all being a component part of 
the vast chun of physical causation^ whose strength lies in. 
nniTersal contiunity. 



MiBCELLANiona Matter. 

In the oonne of this philolo^cal and grammatical mis- 
cellany several examples and notices on words or langnage 
have been omitted, which may suitably be introduced 
here, without clogging the order or affecting the Bymmetry 
of tiie chaptOTS. 

Occasionat repetitions may occur for which some apology 
ia dae, but if they tend to instruction, or generate ideas, 
or serve to utility, extenuation may be pleaded. An im- 
portant or isolated fact is sometimes better seen and 
appreciated than when it is comprised or enveloped in 
heterogeneous matter, coming under the generic term vXij, 
ailva, or wood, for even letters and syllables, words and 
prt^Kisitions were so styled. 

The Stoics held every thing that was out of their power, 
as life, death, &c. to be vXq, or materials of virtue or 
moral goodness, and Ben Jonson calls bis discoveries on 
men and matter I^ber. 

I do not think it impertinent to say that the subject of 
this Tractate has occupied some years of labour, and if 
therefore there be ^tculalioni, let them so remain in 
bondage, till truth can set them free, and their real worth 
be estimated, but I hope there is no position laid down 
that can not be established. I will not say I defy criti- 
•cism, which is a standard of judging well, but I do not 
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deprecate it ; and if I am not iuvtilnerable any more than 
m7 ndghboura, I trost there is little to which objectioni 
can be Bubstantially raiaedj and that all my assertions and 
piinciples have reasonable or plausible ground for credit* 
Sat let the work be tested by true grammanaiu and not 
by mere routiners freak from Colleges, who consider all 
chargeable with heretical pravity who deviate &om the 
wonted or prescribed track. Why it is this very deTiatioa 
which directs us to Suable novelties, and shews how time 
and analysis convert current trifles into bullion. 

To me labor tpie Voluptat, as I feel that the power of 
exerdsing the faculties of the mind is among the best 
gifts of heaven. Learning is to the intellectual what lore 
is to the sensitiTe, the son of the human heart without 
which it iB joyless and arid ; still the most intellectiial feel 
that la main d'teuvre, the operative power is often want- 
ing ; but every one must take nature on the terms it is 
given him, and be content to do hia best, and each do well 
in his degree -without desponding, and have a care in his 
own person not to reinforce the observation, that half of 
human life is past in giving ourselves wounds, and the 
other half in trying to heal them ; men die for want of 
cheerfttlnees, as plants from want of light. Happy he, if in 
addition, bis mind can cheerfully energise to thought, for 
felicity is a certidn energy to which it imparts perfection, 
and as a morose spirit is an anomaly in Christianity, so 
ahonld cheerfulness be the fittest hymn to the Creator, 

There is a veiy close junction between knowledge and 
felici^, obtainable by even moderate exertion, hence we 
see how man was bom for employment. This may be 
even predicated of angels, some actively, some passively, 
" for the^ also minister who only stand and wiut." 

And BO essential is occupation that malefactors con- 
fined in dungeons crave for employment, that they may 
not lose their reason, without which we are pictures or 
mere beasts. So that occnpatioa ia essential to prevent 
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the mind preying <m itself, and man, the paragon of 
aoimaU, becoming the cannibal of hii own heart, body, and 
aonl. Thie ia that intellectoal virtne which imports onr 
doty to man, as religion imports our duty to Ciod. 

With respect to Utemtarej if allowance be made for the 
taste of different ages, the want of variety of expression 
or metrical necessity, we shall have more to admire than 
to censore in our classical authors. It woold not be 
difficult to prove that sundry errors are attributable to 
inattention or the press, for who can sttppose that any one 
would attempt to write without an extensive knowle%e of 
his matricular tongue, eepeciaUy the English, the amplest 
of langoages and Uie least subject to inflection. There is 
no donbt much in the standard grammars of onr Temacn- 
lar tongue which will not bear the test of genuine criti- 
cism, and had elementary writers considered their snliject 
with due attention th^ had not inTolved themselves or 
readers in confdsiou or doubt. 

Although English is one of the most copious languages, 
comprising some 80,000 words, yet it were a pity that 
any should become obsolete, as occarions may be found 
for thdr use, and the riches of onr vocabulary be sustained, 
for there are veiy nice distinctions in words, as Calumny 
is a true libel, and dander a EeJsc libel. Many most 
effective words have lapsed into desuetude, and very many 
are of curioos extraction, as Coke says of copyholds, • 
"though meanly descended they come of an ancient house." 

Having made copious coUections of derivations during 
my lingual pursuits I have not deemed it irrelevant to 
introduce some aa an appropriate pendant to this Tractate. 

I will premise with a remark that in the time of King 
Henry YIII. one grammar (Lily) was the standard for 
-all England, which was taught in all onr seminaries to 
prevent loss to the student if he changed his school, which 
grammar has its excellencies ior all elementary purposes. 
- But grammariaiLS are usuipera like othd^ tyrants, fin all 
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construction depends on costom— when once a language 
is established it can not be sensibly altered irithoat danger 
to the commnoity of letters. Words may &11 into desue- 
tude to make room for others according to the caprice of 
mankind, bat a radical or even appreciable change of 
language is a serious connderation, and I think we may 
add pronunciation too, which if too distcnted would lend^ 
a new orthognathy expedient. 

The qaestion so often agitated whether it be not more 
philosophical as well as coarenieiit to reduce all written 
orthc^raphies into exact union with the oral tongues 
resolves itself into another much more easy to be answered. 
For were a fixed consecrated standard of language to bow 
compliantly to ciqpricious innovations in a tongue exposed 
to daily adulteration, it would soon cease to be a determi- 
nate language, and lettras iikstead of op^nting as a check 
en the evil would so greatly facilitate its progress that an 
existing s^ would require the help of grammar and dic- 
tionary to undentand the records of our immediate pr&< 



But grammarians should explain what grammar is and 
what it might be incidentally, for language is enveloped 
in profound obscurity and so altered since the world was 
one speech and their words few, that all the researches of 
the learned and curioos after a parent language seem 
fruitless and abortive. Yet there is a greater approxima- 
tion to identic of tongue, and the sources whence our 
language is derived by the dose analysis of Celtic and 
Sanskrit made by many fiareign etymological philolc^es, 
the results of which have added considerably to our know- 
ledge of all European and Oriental tongues and dialects. 

We derive from the Celts, and they from Eastern sources. 
Nov the Celts occupied all Europe, and came from the 
populous regions of the north, that, offidna gentium, which 
people h^ first emigrated from Asia, the original seat of 
human habitation. 
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The word Kdt seems to Have been a geBeric term for- 
sll European people from the north to Sclavonia, and in 
it we recognise GaJli, Qalatse, GaUicia, Gallo-grsecia, Gaol, 
Gael and Wales, by no violent transformation. The word 
Britain is of some etymological dnbiety, and may be 
detected in Brutti, Pnusi — Po-rossi — which latter proper 
name is doubtless another form of Boxolani — Busai, the 
double B being equivalent to z. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult efforts of philology is 
to give a satisfactory definition. It is either too long or 
too loose. The author of Alma matra remarks that a 
definition is a sort of mental mince pie, which besides the- 
common ingredients must have proper seasoning, and be 
compounded in a compact edible and digettihle form. 

Some of the definitions of our great lexicographer, (and 
had Scaliger lived to witness the Dictionary production 
he had never considered lexicography the lowest abyra of 
literary misery,) have yet the appearance of enigmas — defi- 
nitions by Totular process, iffnotum per ignotiia, resembling 
the occasional superfetation of nature, which is strangled 
with her waste fertility. 

It is proper to mark the figurative application of a popular 
term for the benefit even of a native; the correspondent 
term for a foreigner is best sought in his own tongne. 

There are many and difTusiTe definitions in this Dic- 
tionary by Dr. Johnson, distinctions without differences, 
and some dozen or more employed on the word nothing, a 
word of which it is not true to say ex nihih nihil Jit, and 
on which the celebrated Bochester wrote a poem, which 
Dr. Johnson avers is the strongest of bis muse ; and aa the 
Doctor's remarks comprise some verbal criticism I will 
transcribe a portion.— iVotAin^' must be considered by 
having not only a negative but a positive signification, as 
I need not fear thieves. I have nothing, and notki^ is a 
powerful protector, in which the word is used positively 
and negatively. 
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In one of Bbilean's linea it was a qneation whether he 
should use h rienfaire or k ne rien faire, and the first was 
preferred becanse it gave Tim a sort of positive sense. 

Nothing can be a subject only in its positive sense, and 
such a sense is given in the first line — " Nothing ; then 
elder brother even to shade," Bat though the two senses, 
positive and negative, are generally preserved, they are 
occasionally blended. A French author, one Fasserat, has 
also written' on this barren topic, and he confounds the two 
senses worse than Bocheater in a Latin poem of seventy 
hexameter verses. 

Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, in which is discerned wild 
blunders and a few risible absurdities, is stigmatised by 
H. Tooke, being as much the language of Hottentots as 
English ; and he adds, if the Spectator of Addison were 
translated into the Doctor's phraseology it would not be 
intelligible. It is said, had the Doctor lived to publish 
another edition of his Dictionary that he would have 
adopted many of the eti/ma of his rival who wrote the 
Diversions of Furley, a work which has also been severely 
handled by critics, and one censurer perhaps hypercritically, 
Mr, Wedgwood, absolutely denies him a tittle of praise in 
bis work on curioos English Etymologies. 

Fame in writers is like a theory in philosophy, only good 
and pertinent tilt it is upset by another, and that again, 
clearly open to refutation, in its torn falls. 
Critics I saw that other names deface 
And fix their own with labour in their place. 
Their own like others soon their place resigned 
Or disappeared, and left the Jiht behind. 

Pop^a Ten^U of Fame, 
Dr. Johnson was aware of its infirmities, and pathetically 
closes bis admirable pre&ce thus, — When it is found that 
mach is omitted let it not be foi^tten that much is per- 
formed — compiled without &vonr from the great, amidst 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and sorrow — Z 
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theavfore dismiss it with firi^d tranqniUi^, haTing little to 
fear or hope from censure <Nr from pruse. 

All ingennoiu critics, however, Rdmit it to be one of the 
most stupeDdous literary accomplishments of a single man. 
" Pelion on Ossa noble words to pile.^' 

I shall now advert to some words of peculiar import and 
use, and will shew theirvarieties, to be followed or eschewed 
as taste or necessity prevsiL 

In modem parlance, the word cHt figures in court and 
cottage, being rather eaei^etic than el^ant, and is used 
offensively as well as innocently — as cut a friend — a joke, 
figure, or appearance, when the substitntes make ^tpearance, 
poM a joke or point one are preferable, and indicate ooUo- 
qnial propriety. I believe the term cut is a nautical meta- 
phor, taken &om catting the rope of a boat. Horace 
Walpol^ who sacceeded late in life to fitmily honours as 
Earl of Orford, and who loved a jok^ and like Falstaff was 
witty himself and the caose of wit in others, was wont to ssy, 
time and daim giving him a title, that it was calling him 
names in bis old age, and nsed to style cutttng, shedding 
his Mends — which is not an ouapt metaphor &om trees — 
and in it there is wit too, which is tme reasoning, for Forson 
thought it truth and the first sense in the world, concurring 
with Pope, that true wit is reason to advantage dressed. 
The art of cuttiug was first exposed in a comedy public^ 
acted by the students of St John's Collie, Cambridge, in 
1606, entitled. The return from Parnassos; but the term 
is modem if not the gracious act, which is to look an old 
friraid in the face, and gratuitously wound his feelings by 
affecting not to know him, exempUfying the Christian 
precept — " Love one another." 

We employ the word cateh, which when applied to a cold 
may be rendered more elegantly take cold ; and perhaps the 
vocable hatiff looks better if applied to any thing to be 
hung up, as linen hunff up, than to a man hong, which 
should be rather a man is hanged. 
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Another cnrions hoUBeh<dd word is get, used in vftiious 
ways, and aLthoogh a' long sentence ma; be coached in 
excellent English with this word in all its applications, it 
ia better to vaiy it for elegance and strength. Aristarchos 
has these applications of it in this unique epistle : 

" I ffot your letter, within ten minutes after I got shared ; 
I ffot to Canterbury, where I got such a cold aa I shall not 
ffet rid of. I got the secret of getting a memorial, but I 
could not get an answer, yet I got intelligence from the 
messenger that I should jret one next m<»ning. I got back 
to sapper, and got to bed and then got to sleep. I ban 
got nothing ftirther to say," 

It may not be irrelevant here to add that the ancients 
wrote with great care. The history of Tbncydides occupied 
thirty years of his life, which the famous Demosthenes 
transcribed eight times, in which however it has been re- 
marked there is more mid than done. 

Yirgil, dissatisfied with the ^neid on which he employed 
eleven years of his nseful existence, terrtfia Is at\ — like that 
of Thucydides, requested it should be destroyed after hia 
death, according to Aulus Gellius, B. xrii. e. 10, and I^iny, 
L. viii. c. SO. A good genius however interpoaed, and saved 
the Latin epopee for a wondering posterity, verifying the ap- 
posite remark of Shakspere, that epitome of human wisdom. 
We ignorant of ourselves 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. — Anthony and CleoptUra,u.\. 

Horace, whose writings are so high and lovely and care- 
less, says he composed his Odes " per plurimum laborem" 
and he oracularly required a work to be under the anvil 
for nine long years ere it was published, which would not 
suit these rail-road times. This was the livia labor rule, 
hence a published work wa»faetmadungv€mywh.icli means 
a perfect composition, being a metaphor taken from passing 
the finger-nail over the superficies of statuary marble to 
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detect an abrasion. We are mnch indebted to metguphon, 
terms wbicb throw gracefulness and lastre on discourse and 
composition, besides imparting illustration. 

Eacb eminent author has an innate evidence in his style 
and execntioQ. Milton was chaste, Rochester profligate, 
Dryden strong, Swift coarse and occasionally loathsome to a 
degree, and perhaps he has offended modesty even more 
than Martial, though in a different form ; Pope is polished, 
Addison is the Raphael of easy writers, while Walpole is 
agile and loquacious ; Johnson though, lofty is stiff and 
sturdy — reading his Rambler is like moving in a waggon ; 
Hume is acute and replete with careless beauties ; Gibbon's 
writing is gorgeous as a pageant, and his conversations were 
like the procession of a Roman ovation, exhibiting pomp, 
power and riches at every step; while Cobbettbas an English 
growl, yet is master of a simple, sterling Saxon ; Byron is 
wayward and misanthropic, and his poetical contemporary 
Shelley is as fanciful as Pindar ; Scott is delineative and 
Coleridge philosophical ; Dugald Stewart neglected style for 
matter, being very metaphysical and logical. In France 
every writer has appeared from the original Voltaire, the 
magic of whtne style has never been surpassed, to the trans- 
lations of Madame Dacier, the famed daughter of Tanaquil 
Faber, also a distinguished litUraire. The name of this lady 
has been justly raised to a high standard, who conjointly 
with her husband Dacier, astonished Europe with their just 
version of Homer. The marriage of these literary celebrities 
has been styled the union of Latin aad Greek. In a worid 
whose characteristic is endless variety we observe that great 
mental power, like longevity, is often heredittuy. It is 
found in the families of Scaliger, p^ et fils, Buxtorf, Gro- 
noviufl, Vossius, Heinsius, and Disra^, &c. These worthies 
being the aristocracy of intellect, which is true nobility, 
'Whose derivation is from ancestors. 
Which stood equivalent to mighty kings. 
They deserve honour, if the real genuine claim to honour 
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be Tirtiie and public seirice, and this can be the only trae 
uoadnlterated orig^ of nobility, superior to actadent <x 
custom— men whose bumness has been freely to investigate 
man, and expound the secret of nature's laws, for nature is 
the domain of liberty. 

There is in all languages a great tendency to shorten 
prontmciation in cursory discourse, especially by peasants 
and artisans, and the use of this figure of speech is styled 
tyacope, which has contributed to corrupt language, bo 
that etymologists hare been almost nonplussed by it, Coi- 
ruption is busiest with words m(wt in use, which is natural^ 
for commnnicatiou of ideas comes first, and then this 
communication with the ntmoat despatch ; words of hourly 
occurrence, household words, contract into something less, 
and two or more vocables occasioTially blend and incorporate 
into one, as don't, can't, cum multis aliis. So I shall cite 
some proper names, Austruther into Anster ; Arbathnot, 
Amot ; Auchinleck in Scotland to Affleck ; Brighthelm- 
stone, Brighton ; Bamadiston, Bamston, Bramstom j Bene- 
dict, Bennet ; Cirencester, Cicester ; Chtdmondely, Chum- 
, lc7 ; Charteris, Charters ; Daventry, Daintry ; Glammis, 
Glamms ; Ruthei^len, Buglen ; Utoxeter, Utcheter ; 
Wemys, Weyms ; Wiudleshore, Windsor ; Wyrardisbury, 
Wraysbniy. In Greek and Latin the same disposition pre- 
vailed — fromBemetriufl cameDama; Menidoms, Menas; 
and Theodorus formed Thendas, 

In passing to a few flying etymologies, some of which I 
have taken from " Notes and Queries," I preface them by 
these glowing linea of Vii^l,of which I venture atranslation. 

" Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos 
Infelix Dido." 

Quick, snatch the brands, set sail, impetuous row. 

Lost, lost Eliza. 
Ag means fear, hence ag-ne is a shivering fit. 
Jge expresses action, agere, and is used for time; as 
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' tton-i^ dotage, whuihg^ breakage, pcmtage. The oom- 
merd&l word t^io, ia from agiam, agere, a cliarge or deduc- 
tion ; ate is variation of action, lience atorj, &c. 

Albimi. The etymology has been variously given. I 
add that of Dr. Meyer, vho derives it Irom Alani, whose 
God was alu> ; the island wv being added, hence Alv-ion, 
Albion by an easy trausitioD. The .^Idni had also a God ; 
Aed, don, Eiddyn, from which Eding-bnrgh may derive; 
while Briton may be deduced from their Ood Bryd or 
Firyd-ynys, Frydain, Great Britain — bnt of this word there 
is no end of fiutdM etymologies. See page 156. 

Art in German means kind, slog-gard, oow-ard. 

Aye may be the initial syllable aC ^-temitas; aiwvf 
»-vum, the digamma interposed ; aiv, aiva, aye, ever, and 
aoQ is Hebrew for strength, and hiat the Arabic for life^ 
state, &c., in which the termination at in Ktemitas may 
be found. Does not the termination express every absolute 
and relative category of Aristotle? 

Sacott derives from bncon, beech mast, with which 
swine are fattened. Leaves of beech in which linen was 
soaked in a solution of wood ashes, bock ashes, buck basket. 

Barbecue, means from head to tail. Barbe and cu, meat 
barbecued, u done whole — an holocattst or entire sacrifice. 

Jiear, Bruin, derives firom pero, pir-inn. 

Bear. This word is of lai^ ngnificanoe and extennon, 
found in bore, bear, birth, brat, bairn, for childmi because 
borne. " That such a bame was borne in Bethlem's city." 
— P. Plotighwum. Berth, board, burden — for sea room. 
. fei^fietfanxpommes, apple fritters, and so called becanaa 
bathed in hot melted : batter. Beignets souffles were in- 
vented by nuns, who blew on them thcoogh a tobe, like 
omelette souffle. This last word comes frtmi animellae, 
the sweat bread in a hog. 

Belfry is belfredus, in French befiroi, turris bellifera. 

Belitve. We have before remarked, page 120, about 
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the prefixes a and b. This word mesiu to live by, or abide 
by, direct life by. Hence it cornea to mean think, judge, 
give credit to, and waa written lere — be-leve. Be gives what 
axe called neuter verbs an active sense, as gan, go, be-gan. 

■6«-tmtr», is by-ware, be-cause, by-caose, sit causa. Black 
is be-lack, block, be-lock. Brim, be>rim. Ge is another 
particle prefixed to words, and generally baa a collective 
sense, ge-dfmken. Oe is turned into be in gcond, beyond. 

Spmbtut answers to tbe French ampoule, turgid, bom- 
bastic ; ampuUa, a flask mfit^horieaUy. So this is a meta- 
phor &om the Latin word Bombyx, a silk worm, bombiciai 
bombazine, any thing stufled out. 

Boudia, podding, is the Latin boteUns, which means a 



Bread making is very old, and the Hebrews called it 
behem, the Greeks aproe, and the Gaols and Celts bar^ 
hence, bar-ley. Buckwheat is called sarrasin in France. 
Sweat bread is pancreas, ris de veau, vav xpiac. 

Bridtgroom, brauti-gam, Guma, man, Man-sin, man dd- 
oath, man-swom or peijury. The word wer (fir) waa used 
by the Saxons for man, and it resembleB vir in Latin, which 
is aor in Celtic and StTthian. The Scythians call the 
Amazons Oiorpata, man-slayers.— ^erotJ. Mefyomene, c. 1 10. 

Briadu, Spanish, and far bhndisi in Italian, means 
drink a health ; and may be &om bring dirs in German j 
but it is as doubtful as the word Camuse, which is thought 
to be a corruption otgar-otu — quite out. 

Bubula. Boailli in French boiled, pronounced boui, the 
liquid U being melted away. 

Bvgle and BvjU ia bubulus, bnculus, buirculns, boa. 
£ovc; ox — worshipped in Bgypt as the type aS agriculture. 

Bulled or boUed is only once used in tbe Bible ; bnt it 
finds a place in Chaucer, and it means bolged or bulge — 
swollen, and means in fid! seed, full blown; "And bang 
tbe biillfd nosegays 'bove their heads." — Sad Sitpkerd, 
Act 1, sc. 2. 
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Sutter ia mpposed to be of modem mventum. "Btnire, 

l)utyru8, the general agent in culinary my steries, like onion. 
"It is every cook's opinion, nothing's saToory without 
onion." Butterwasstyledtheoilofmilk (See Pliny IL 41). 
The Jews called it Chameah, or {dngnedo ladia — oil of 
milk. 

Can, canne, canst. "Alle gentlemena chyldren beth 
ytanght for to speke frensche &o the tyme that tbei beth 
rokked in their cradel and humuth speke and play." — John 
de TVevisa. This shers that can comes firom kennen to 
know, cunning. 

Catiard, French for dnck and for a hoax, is derived from 
Xnv, dack, pronounced cane. Mallard and dnck are canard 
and cane in French. Nirvvn, from vcu to swim, means 
dock, from it comes anas. Gds, gandra, goose, gander, 
and anetrekho, entericb, antrech, is the origin of our word 
drake. 

Caviare, the roe of the stnrgeon, knovn to the Romans 
under the word gamm, which ia its origin, and it is one of 
the indispensable seasonings of Turkish pilan or pilaf. 
" 'Twas caviare to the generaL" — Hamlet. 

CAaroeartjisacontractionofChearievarie? acompoond 
of odd varieties. — The French Punch. 

Ckarcutier, nsoally applied to a pork butcher, is derived 
from chair, Besh, caro. 

Cheete is deduced from case or form. Casens, casa, the 
figure in which this concretion of milk is made. Frommage, 
its French and Italian name, is only the word form ; and 
Orotins says. Forma formaginem vocat. It was known to 
the Hebrews and styled Sheboth, 2 Sam. xvii. 19; and in 
Job, X. 10. Ghebinab, which word answers to gibbosns, 
and Sheboth to eminens, round or pyramidal shape. 

Chief ia caput, as mis-chief, ker-chief, which is a con- 
traction of cover for the head. 

Churl. This word derives from Ceorl or Churls, who 
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held land in villenftgej contradutinguiBbed from Eorl, Earl. 
Cotsela a cottarii were cottagers, theores or ser&. In old 
Saxon the^waB, Berrants. 

Claret, is claretom, clear, a liquor composed of wine and 
honey clarified hj decoction or boiling ; atyled also Hippo- 
eras, Tinum Hippocratis. 

Cfeaoe,cleo&n,cleare,aplit; Clifian,cleBTe,adhere. Fago 
125. 

Coffin, derives from inf^vocf which means basket, cited 
in the New Testament under the miracle of the 12 baskets. 
Cook. It IB said the origin of Cook is unknown, and has 
been the torment of etymolo^ts, and is not mentioned in 
the DivermouB of Parley, that rich repository of philological 
lore, but like the sources of the &ther of plenty, Nilns* 
stream, that majestic flood which feeds the Egyptian sands, 
the etymon is doubtful or yet enveloped in obscurity. In 
Bome there was a Coquinum forum, where cooks were to 
be hired. 

Comer. Kantle, cant, canton, cantonments, comers of 
land ; soldiers go into cantonments. Canton in heraldry 
means a comer. 

Cowardice is derived from Culverteyne. Dove is derived 
from Columba, Culnfre. 

Curmx^eon, a word at which Dr. Johnson " tried his 
prenticed band," and made nothing of it, which is a con- 
traction of care-much-ane, too much care. 
' Cttthion, written quisson, is derived from cuisse, a rest 
for the thigh. 

Dinner, Diner, has been derived from de ccenare, or from 
desinere, desist from eating; as dejeflner. 

Dout, do out, do up, dup, do on, don, doff, douse, do 
out in nautical dialect, douse the glimms, put out the li^ht. 
Tuer la chanddle. See To and Do. 

Doom or dom, is judgments, kingdom; Begnum nbi 
Bex jos aut seatentiam didt. Thum in German, wia-dom. 
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Dontetday hook ia the book of tlie hooBe, domas. The 
ancient BritooB had their Brawd>Lyiej or Domeaday-book, 
wherein their laws and statutes vere recorded, since quite 
lost, compiled by order of t^eir Prince Howel Dda, Hovel 
the Good, drca 940, a. d. 

Z>rtim is deduced from dreman, jabilare, deindhrem, an, 
damare. 
Earth derives from ere, ear. In Sanscrit Dhar, terra. 
Eld, palsied eld, eld, yld, is homan being. 
Mil is synonymons with arm ; ell, a measorej and ell- 
bow. Ell, ind, ette, o<»i ; ball, balloon, s&Ue, salloon. 

Endeavour daives bom ende haben, have a motive or 
end. 

Ikormont means ex norma, out of law ; while abnormis 
is withODt any standard at all; abnormis siqiiens, wise 
without iostmction. 

^ is to advance, and may be found in n, as^ anuirre ; 
which means also res or thing, reality. The letter S ia 
often tnnsposed, as soeptre, nitre; and in iron, always 
pronounced ticni and never i-ron ; apron, saffiron, citron, 
and even children and hundred partake of this pronuncia- 
tion. In &ot it is very common in English to transpose 
the letter r, as brent, burnt ; braat, burst ; Thorpe, Thrope ; 
Bird, bryd ; eHrdle, cruddle ; gers, gras ; kers, kress ; whence 
the phrase not worth a ereu, as it shonld be, not cutm. 

Er is a common termination in English, er, or, doctor, 
spinster, baker, cutler, ftc. ; eur, our, or, as am-or, sail-or ; 
en and ed are not distinguishable, melted, molten, which 
gets into t, mizt, spilt ; and id again mto morbid. Huliwr, 
pronounced hillicr, tiler a slater ; children is a double 
plural of er and en, 

Ei/e means islets, isle, eyt, isles ; Guerns-^, Orkn-cy, 
and is the Norse for isle. 

Fear is to fare, see page 118 ; feran to go, fly, fahren. 
Fari to speak ; hence &tnm» a thing said or &t&— " and 
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■vhtAl wiU ifl &te.^ — Milton. Fate is like diance, directioa 
which we can not see. 

Frmnd, frenodin, £riead ; fiidii, fiichs-ia, hence vixen, 
the female of a fox, fox, fyxea. 

Furhugh, pemnsnoa of leare, laaben, lough, leave, rer- 
lough. 

Qht, brohte, brought, hringen. G is interchangeable 
with to, as ward, guard, gnichet, wicket, guile, wile, guise, 
wise, Gaul, Walloon, Guarth, Warwick, and Rnrrick. 

Habtrdfuher, herd dash ; tache, loop, or neckloth for the 
beard. The ha is thought to be only a the article attached 
to the noun, as /Ac is occasionally, aa in t'accomplish. 

Hackney, a horse, is said to be derived from the village 
near London, but Shakspere uses the phrase for an im- 
pure woman ; and it applies to anything hired, as hackney 
h<»8e, author, maid, &c. Some think our word nag ia 
found in the ney, and that hack implies a half gelding horse. 

Biag is not German or Anglo-Saxon, but a Dmidical 
Celtic root. Hag and hac means serpent, 

Hao-pen, head of the serpent at Stonehenge, which is 
8tone-hca^, one stone hanging on the other without cement, 
aa close as the stones of the Pyramid between which a pen- 
knife can scarce be inserted. The Serpent or Python was 
the oracular agent of divination, and a sorceress is styled a 
hag. The ccHnpound word hagwonn is not obsolete, and 
into such snakes does Milton transform Satan and his 
infernal crew: 

" He would have spoke. 

But hiss for hiss returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue, for now were all transformed 
Alike to Serpents all, as accessories 
To his bold riot."— i»ar. Lott, x. v. 51?. 

Harry, harass, hergian, he«:«n, to waste. 

Htaru IB tiie ornamental part of a fouenl, and Jiuist^ & 
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pUce ornamented with trees; hjntan to adorn, Chisle- 
hiintj Su:. 

Senchman is not an nncommon patronymic, and is the 
same as haunch-man, or one used for a servant who wore 
a cntlass— derivable from coiutill, co&tille, coste, c6te. 
The name of Cotterell is the same. 

Hocke-pot, a dish, and also a clause introduced into set- 
Uements, &c. by lawyers, all implying a mixture, a sort of 
ollapodrida, Spanish, which latter is pot-pourri, olla putrida. 
This is derired&omAocAcr, to shake, and it originates in the 
reiterated shaking of a vessel by the cook's hand to prevent 
the adhesion of its contents, or any undue stagnation. 

Hta, haui, huys, hoissier, userfa, vesBier, ursers, uisers. 
Hub came into hnis, entrance of a door, so huissier, and 
our word tuher. Porter au Suiue or Suture have nothing 
to do with the porter of a gate, bat it means speak to the 
usher or conductor. 

Id is the same as ed, morbid ; ad and ade is heap, arc- 
ade, canon-ade, bastinado, repetition of beating, 

Itm is equivalent to g, and y is copia or abnndance. G, 
Y, W, are interchangeable in northern dialects ; moi^en ia 
morrow, sorg^ sorrow, talg, tallow. 

Kid is the young of man or beast. Cid means shoot in 
SazoD. Kidde, kith, kin, kennoa, hence kindle. The word 
deer, now applied to one animal, is only the generic name 
thier, deor, beast. 

lieaae means glean, lesan, lisan, hence lease contract ; le^ 
lassan, laisser. 

Leanng, lies, seek after lesyngea— "with his cheie and 
his lesynges." — Chaucer. Leasunge, lying. 

Let means little, a hamlet, home, rivulet, a diminutive. 

Lief, leof, lufian to love ; "I had as lief not be, aa live 
to be in awe." — J. Cketar. ShaJupere. 

Loan. The modem system or tenancy seems to have had 
its rise in leases for life, or the shorter periods called l»-an. 
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loan j in the freemea, the free occnpantB of the lie-an, land, 
types of pur present free Isbourers and tenantry, as in the 
Thanes of Marks and Lords of Hundreds, one form of that 
English rural gentry which stmg^led for existence with the 
Norman power, and partiidly surrired. The word leaedt 
re-leased, means the, als ; how else, what else, this and all 
else ; alesseiit to looaeo. 

Zobtter is the distortion of locnsta, locust, a cnutaceoos 
fish of as great research among Gourmand and Qourmets, 
as John D017 sappoaed to be a corruption of janitore or 
poisaon de Pierre ; some call it Janne Dor^, Auratus Zeus, 
and it had the reputation of bearing the palm of delicacy 
even over the turbot. 

XuncAeon, is corruption of noon cheon, a repast taken at 
noon. 

Marskal, mearh, horse, scale, schalk, r(^;ue, like knabe 
— boy or knave. Our night mare is connected with this 
word mearh, mare. 

Matt. The origin of the word has been disputed. It^ 
missa est. Go, the commistdon is sent to heaven ; or the 
people are dismissed. Cetus dimittur, church is over. It 
bears the name of mass in English, messe in France, and 
Tniium in Spanish and Italian. 

JUmt, team moneo, r^-men, monn-ment. Mony is the 
nine in matri-mony and ali-mony. 

JUercy derives from merx, merces, a merchant. Mercy 
means sabject to a tax, hence amerce, whilst remianon of 
men or tax is mercy. " Yirtutis gloria merces," the &mily 
motto of the author of this work, where merces means re- 
ward. 

MU in Latin answers to nw in French ; mistake me- 
prendre, me-conteat> 

Muttard, called by the ancients sinkpi ; " fletam £actura 
sinapi," tear-eliciting mustard. Th^e is a curious deriva- 
tion assigned to mustard firom old French, moult me tarde, 
I long ardently ; multum aidet is its theme. 
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Nectarine is a bastard peach, penicnm malam ; vhile 
tytrioot ia rnalna aprica, aa bein^ a t«nuit of a tunnjf wall, 
which ftpriciu means. The French my tk Cabri, that irhich 
is out of the sun, or noder cover, tmder a heknet, from 
hSllen to cover. The word espalier is a wall expoeed to 
the mAidian mn ; palom a prop for vines, 

I/'emo is non-nemo— supposed to be nemo or homo. 
To look for an impossibility, the Romans aaid jocosely — 
Nodum in scirpo quserere, to find a knot in a bulrush ; and 
one of our poets not less jocosely writes, 

See gudgeons graze on grass. 

Page, pagan, paynim, pa^ua, a square of land, all from 
pagua a village; pagare to pay, meant originally, field 
service. 

Patia meant formerly a spade, and being set upright, it 
oame to mean a pale. Pale in heraldry means arms divided 
by a pal^ as those of husband and wife. 'Qoarterings are 
a congeries of arms brou^t in by heiresses cOily ; in some 
families there are more than 1000 quarterii^, as in the 
Bake of Bnckii^ham. 

PaUadimn and Pallat may be Palet or Phaleti whidh 
indicates escape. Beth Phalet is the Booth or house of 
Pbalet ; according to Lycophron the Palladinm was not a 
Grecian Deity, but was borrowed from Palestine, and 
Cassandra calls Ulysses the stealer of the Phosnician god- 
dess; "(cXwira ^oiwftctif fliac" — Qusandra, v. 658. Pallas 
was worshipped at Corinth as a Phccnicdan goddess, aays 
Tzetzes, the scoliast of Lycophron. 

Parricide. This word in Latin ia derived from par and 
ciedo, not pater ; and dnid is for dem to kill, to do — hence' 
tner in French. SeeundeTZ>oand 7h. " Si qnis hemonem 
leiberum sciens duid, parricidad estod.** Twdve Tables^ 
which were adopted by Rome from Oreeee about 450 b.c., 
and which became the fi>undati<Ht or as great an adjonct- 
to the Boman laws, as the Qtmk \tagaag& waa to tiie 
Roman speech. 
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Plagiarist u of singular import, implyiDg a slaTe abduc- 
ted for the pnipoae of sale, hence metaphoiically, theft ; 
rXcryioc mean* obliquej and the Greeks called their cases 
irXoytoc, oblique. 

Poaeh ia derived firom poeht, pocket, the yoke of the egg 
being inclosed in the albumen or white, as if in a pocket or 
poke i tenf ^i chemise, pig in a pocket, or poke or bag. 
Poach, game, is only to put it in a bag. 
Porridge ia derired from pcnmu a leek, wi^i which 
porridge was flavoured. 

Qaeen, cwen queen-bee, queen-fowl^ coinne and quean ia 
woman in Norae ; ia a cormption of Kotagin ftam king, 
which is thonght to be from ken to see, kennen to know, 
and may be identical with the Chineso gyn, which means 
king and man. The word quean is the same as queen used 
in a bad sense ; could ywii be the feminine of gyn ? 

QuHt is only the IJatin oolcita, and means anything 
staffed with feathers, a cushion. 

He means reverse, as re-tract, retro-active to undo, while 
ER means advance. B is symbolical of motion either wayi 
Page 166. 

JReek means steam, reechy, steamy kisses. — Shahapere. : 
Revenue is Te-renir^ and is mispronounced ramt'-ane, 
Sbakspere says in metre. Who no revenue has : but that 
does not justify this pronunciation in prose ; if so, what is 
to bee<Hne of parvenu, avenue, and retinae P Mr. Pitt first 
set this affected example in the House of Commons. 
Rob, reave, rauben, be-reafian. 

Sad means settled ; a sad stone says Widiff, is a set 
stone. " The sadwu of your bileve," means, the stead&st- 
ness of your belief, sted, seated. Secede is sine cedo, as 
sedolo, sincerely, is sine doio, and seounis, sine cur£. 
Scoldf bescylding, schelden. 

Ship is hood or head, and means kind or species ; ship, 
shop, shape; kind means subatance, and person means 
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kind in the Athanamiin creed ; kin-lamb, kin — uid tude 
means kind, altitude, which ia breadth and depth also. 

' Shrowd, irrapping for the dead, and also for Teasela, de- 
rives from scmd, meaning clothing. 

Skate, the fish, is a comiptioQ of sgnattina, beace sqnat, 
the natand position of this and similar fish, lying flat at 
the bottom of the sea ; plat, flat, platitude, a doll flat ex- 
pression. 

Slaght should be written slight, from schlicbten to slight, 
or throw awajr ; hence slay, sly, sleyed silk, a weaver's slay, 
sleight of hand; as "The rt^^tes slighted me into the 
river," — Shaktpere. Height should be written hight &om 
high, also, Milton wrote it heighth. 

Smattering, comes from tmack, taste. St/rop, sherbe^ 
ehrub, irom the Arabic sib. 

Scare, a three-year-old deer; sorrel. 
Some, mm, means quantity, in opposition to none, fix>m 
■0; seepage 128. 

Spinack comes &om Spain, epinard. This obu resembles 
ft thorn, or the head of an arrow. 

Tetlan to tell, told, tale, to sell by tale or nnmeration, 
and not by weight, bnt by teUing ; to tell off soldiers, 
means to number off. ToU, thol, tituli fiscales, hence the 
German ZoU. Zollverein, union in one toll or tax. 

IVuffle, a fungus which grows underground in subterra- 
neous cradles. A few crevices in the tapkui, or sandy 
ground, are the only indications, and through them the per- 
fame of the trufSe betrays the secret to animals schoded 
to hunt for them, as dogs and pigs. The origin of the wend 
is subter topho, from which the Italians made tertoffo, 
tertuffido, truffle. 

Vavasor, a title next in dignity below a Baron, the same 
as Vaywode. The word varo means man, at Baron an^ 
femme, man and wifb in law. Baron, kot i^oxijv pre-emi- 
nently a man, hence a Peer. 
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Yetrntan, yeman, gemeio, common ; ; is freqaently sa- 
peneded by g, as y&te, gate. 

W<dl-nut is Walsh-nut. W^ means fomgn in Old 
Saxon. They called all foreigoen Wall or Welali, es- 
pecially French and Italian. Wall-&hrt, foreign jonmey, 
pilgrimage. Bryd Walena, WelahmaD, or Briton. 

Whilk, qnhilk, ilk, means like. The Scotch say of that 
ilk, meaning of that same place and name. 

Witena-gemote. Parliament or meet of the wits. 

World. Ur denotes origin. We-or-nld is contracted 
into world. Bum is land, hence room. 

Wormwood, were-muth, which is mood, hence courage. 

WortAip, weord-shippe, means virtue, or manhood. 
Please your Worship — with my body I thee worship, or do 
reverence. 

Wauaile. Waes heal hlafbrd cyning, be of health Ziord 
King. 

These etymologies may be tmimportant, but they are 
curious, and I remember a remark, that there is no con- 
tribution to knowledge which is not also a contribution to 
drilization, to progress, to religion, and to all for which 
we ought to hope and pray. 

The Romans have a saying, Nullam mentem auimi habet, 
^be is an idiot, presuming he had no mind's eye — for the 
eyes give light to the body, and are said to be " fenestrse 
animte," windows of the soul ; sight, that most pure spirit 
of sens^ the only one of all the senses which requires no 
apparent contact. Now all the senses are mere modifica- 
tions of touch, an illustration of which is to be found in 
Dr. Collier's excellent translation of Aristotle's treatise, 

All the five senses are reducible to one — ^toacb, which is 
common to all ; they are but modifications of this indispen- 
sable sense. It has a wider range of perception than any 
other, and is not restricted like other senses to a definite 
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orpaaim, and one mode of inpreaskm. Toncb u extended 
over all the body, and all senaea are anbndiary to iC bong 
superior to and more iaflnential than, the rest. Cnner 
thought that man has the most perfect lenae of ttmek oi 
all the rertebrata, and it ia ather the origin o£ or coeval 
with animal existence, being a primal or elementary sense. 

Aristotle again thought toKch was distinctive of animal 
in contrast with vegetable existsice. It is the cause t^ 
appetite as appetite is of motion, and it exists indepen- 
dently of the other senses. A rudder directing a vessel 
r^resents the stomach, which converts the ingwita into 
nourishment, and the senubility which gives power to the 
stomach represents the hand which through the rudder 
directs the vessel. The latter is analt^us to the body, 
which is nourished. 

Aristotle refused sensibility to the brain, because it did 
not impart sensation when touched, Democritus thought it 
the seat of sensibility, while Plato conceived the seat of 
the senses to be in the tiver and heart, and did not concur 
with Aristotle, that the brun was continuous with the 
iq^nal owd, and to be the source of the intellectual facnl- 
tiea. But the Stagyrite was generally auperior to Plato 
his master, and had tlus advantage more over, that bia 
father was a physician, and Aristotle followed also that 
profeaaion, which enabled him to infor that the vital jwin- 
ciple exists innately in the body in what is termed logi- 
cally, potmtialitjf, but which under genial circumstancea 
is to be acted on and made a reality or IvrOnxHa. Thus 
the powU' which impels may itself be at rest. 

There seema to be a unity in all matter j p^hapa the 
number of colonrs may be reduced to unity, I have much 
faith in unity, and believe all things are reducible to it, 
which is simplicity (page ISl). There is but one Ood, one 
trial, one tribunal, one salvation, and bat one wisdom, all 
else is but error of various degrees and divers colours. 
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VhynctJij ■peaking the seven primordial nj* of light and 
colour are reduced to the redj which are heating, and the 
violet, which are chemical rays, may not then be redoced 
to nnity ? 

Language haa been always cboien as the healthiest 
vehicle lor training, at least at some Univeruties, and in 
grammar is implied logic The Greeks did not go to any 
dead language, and so concentrated their minds on leu 
than we do ; they progressed firom grammar to logic, which 
is the mathematics of language. They were bent on 
philosophy, which is the gymnastics of the mind, and they 
knew that to define a sabject is to enumerate the ideas, 
which constitutes its nominal essence. As the ideas which 
constitute the nominal essence of many subjects are too 
numerous to admit detail, philologers have abbreviated the 
descriptions by comprehending a multitude of ideas under 
general and specific terms. 

The force of a term being proportionate to the nimiber 
of ideas for which it is the constituted symbol, it is obvious 
that the progress of power is from the genus to the indi- 
vidual ; in other words, the ideas contained in the genua 
are fewer than the species, and fewer in the species thaq 
in the individual. 

A creature possessed of blood, veins, heart, lungs, and 
locomotive powers, with particulars necessary to ammal life 
is denominated an cmimal, which philologers make a genus 
or general term in th^ definitions. 

An animal clad in feathers,, and capable of exercising its 
locomotive powers above the surface of the earth is termed 
a bird, which philologers make a genos or general term in 
their deGnitiona. 

A bird of superior magnitude, variegated plumage, and 
fond of solitude is deoominated an eagle, and possesses all 
the ideas affixed to a bird, and bo of an animal, and rontains 
more ideas than the genus animal. 
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OenuM implies a oontdnoons smea oS indindoalaj faaring 
8 like spedea of form, so that the geiuu may be predicated 
of a man, so long aa there is coDtinooua generation of 
ha man beings. 

Species implies the mode of being of the iudiTidnal 
together with the essence, and as the matter constitutive 
of the geuos is in the species, so species may he r^;arded 
as part of the genus. 

The tffo terms, esaentiallj logical, are potentiality, and 
entelechy, and imply, the former the innate hidden power 
of any thing, as seed of fimit, and egg of life ; the latter, is 
reality, matter is potentiality, and species is reality. The 
q nintessence or fifth essence imphes the sap and marrow. 

Ai^umcnts are termed, a priori, and, a posteriori— the 
former from caose to e%ct, the latterly conrenely, fVom 
effect to cause — they ate distingnished by the terms syn- 
thesis and analysis, the doing and the undoing. In tact, 
the whole art of logical demonstration consists in proceed- 
ing from identical proposition to identical proposition till 
we come to the conclusion, and logic uses certain subsidi- 
ary aids for this end, in the ten cat^;ories, according to the 
emergence, temporal, local, positire, and habitual cat^iory 
of Aristotle, for it is through them that premises signify 
either individual, quantity or qoaliQr. 

The ancients generally were materialists, and thou^t 
matter eternal, but whether they went so for as Bishop 
Berkeley who undertook to prove there was no such thiiy 
as matter I do not remember. Perhaps it did not occur to 
them that our senses can not prove the existence of matter, 
because our sensations have no resemblance with their 
causes, and it is impossible to conceive any thing like the 
sensations of our minds, hut the sensations of other minds. 
We have but a belief of the existence of matter, a belief 
inseparable from the constitution of our nature, so we can 
not doubt, if we would. 
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' Sflnnticm impliei present enaten/x, inemoiy its paat. 
The fifst principlefl of every thing are ^ven us by natare, 
and are of equal anthority with the fiwmlty itself, which is 
also the gift of nature. The concloaions of reason axe all 
built upon first principles, and can have no other foimda« 
tion — and these first principles most be granted — onr 
attasations and our thoughts su^^est the notion of a mind, 
and a belief of its existence and of its relations to our 
thoughts. 

The mind can not be rendered more capacious by genua 
and species, because they constitute an oncertaia dinsion 
of unknown ol^ects. 

We hare remarked (page 14} that Harris in his Hermes 
avers that the article in Greek always precedes the subject> 
and that the subject when tnmsposed becomes the predicate. 
This is not so, for one is the whole, the other only a part. 
It has also been injudiciously declared that the genus in- 
cludes the species, and that every word is significant by itself, 
says H. Tooke, and yet he remarks that the article supplies 
the place of words which are not in our language. Page 81. 

Sul^ect and predicate are sometimes inverted, but the 
predicate is not the converse of the proposition by such 
invendon, unless Hermes would stagger the stoat Stagy- 
rite, who sabverta that doctrine, for it is not true in a 
definition by genus. Ex.: Every dog is an animal, but 
the converse is not tme. It is not true in a definition by 
species, as every hawk is a bird, but the terms are not 
convertible, for every bird is not a hawk. 

Neither is it tme in a definition of an individual, as 
Westminster Abbey is a venerable structure, but such a 
structure by necessity of nature is not Westminster 
Abbey. 

It is not true in a definition by nominal essence, to 
prove which take Plato's definition of a man, an animal 
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with tvo 1^ withoDt (eaihesn; tbe rebuff of Diogenes 
periiaps duconcerted the snblime philoBopher when he 
plucked a bird, and mi. Behold Plato's man. 

1. The genuB animal is included in the dog, therefore 
dog is more known than animaL 

2. The tenoB of the second definition are not convert 
tible, for the species bird is included in the hawk, there- 
fore, hawk is more known than bird. 

3. In a definition hj uominal essence the ccmverae ia 
not true, for it is impossible to enumerate any particular 
with that predsioD which will justify an invenion of 
terms. 

Lord Monboddo advocated the opinion that the genus 
includes the species, which is no more so than another 
curioos conceit he is stud to have maintained with 
gravity, that men were bom with tails. 

Opinions are sometimes so deeply struck into the mind 
that prejudice overlaps intelligence, and tbe mind of which 
reason is the light, like the feeble eye, the more light 
thrown on it the more it contracts. 

The fact is there is nothing but individuals in the world. 
Oenus and spedes exist not really ; they are nothing but 
human classifications. A geueral proposition has no real 
existence ; it is only a phantasm, for philosophers have in- 
vented terms to express general ideas which have no real 



Tbe assertions are proved by Aristotle, one among the 
prodigies of genius, nature's minion, who largely benefited 
Biankind by disseminating philosophy, for he wrote on 
every subject with a matchless accuracy and skill, so that 
posterity knows not which most to admire, the penetration 
or extent of his mind, which embraced the whole orb of 
existence. Voltaire and many others have thought that 
Kewtou was the largest minded man that ever existed, and 
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some hare deemed Plato to be the omnt* homo, bat the 
StagTrite ha^ traosmitted works on every saltject — logic, 
poetry, ethics, natural history, sstronomy, and metaphysics 
trith equal strength and precision. Who therefore can be 
placed in competition vith this son of science ? He had 
genius and talent, those donatives of nature, the former 
being more internal, possessing the power of invention, the 
latter more external and o^ble of execution. 

One of the efforts of Aristotle was to demonstrate that 
ent and bonum are one and the same thing — Aih koXuc 
iirt^yvavTO r'ayaBov, oil vavra l^ilrat. The good is that 
which all desire ; and moral evil, of all God's permissive 
works, the more we know the less we profit. Pi^ 131. 

£1^0 ens est honum, nnum est ens, nnum est bonum — 
so every thing centres in nnity, and unity in the good ; 
there is one God, one law, one matter: and this taught 
Aristotie, that there is more difference between something 
and nothing than between something and any definite 
number whatever. 

The first cause is not being, but is the author of being 
— for being is a creation. 

The first cause is superessential, not a beii^ but above 
all bdng, for being implies externality or something deri- 
vate. Existence according to the andents implied essence, 
and the ideal world was deemed superessential. 

Much has been said aboat the X6yov of Plato (see Cory's 
Ancient Fragments), but the word used by him and St. 
John has two very distinct significations. By one reason 
in general is imphed, whereas the Evangelist uses it as a 
translation of the word nan, signi^dng a thing or person 
revealed, and if at all in the sense of reason, not for reason 
in general, but for the particular faculty so called. Dr. 
Morgan refuted this error, which some fathers of the church 
originated. Patristic philosophy and theology are oflen of 
M 2 
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very doubtful acceptation, vhich some churcIieB and people 
have found but a broken reed. 

There ia no foondation that Plato held or was conrersant 
irith'tiie word or the doctrine of the trinitif, for nothing bat 
revelation could impart this myiterivm fidei. Their trinitj 
vaa a triad subordinate to a monad, the etherial intellec- 
tual {oinciple of the universe. And Aristotle had his 
trinity in the beginning, middle, and end, which include 
the enumeration of every thing, and folfil the numbers of 
the triad. This trinity he finds also in nature, habit, and 
reason, the good and contemplatire, ao becoming by these 
three things. 

From vague traditions twisted to and &o arose those 
&nta8tic notions of metaphysics among the andents, which 
were attempted to be reconciled in the third century of 
grace by Ammonias Saccas ; a Christian philosopher who 
opened a school at Alexandria, and received Origen, one of 
the most learned of the Fathers, and Plotinus, whose 
writii^ were collected by Porphyry for scholars ; and from 
ihis attempt sprung the eclectic school of Platonists, who 
kept paganism alive until the schools were imperatively 
closed by Jostinian ; when those philosophers retired to 
realise flieir shadowy dreams under Chosroes, and difi^ise 
the oracles of Zoroaster and the &moua Hermetic hooka, to 
make confusion worse confounded, by contracting rather 
than enlai^ng the circles of virtue and wisdom. 
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Tlie ao!l under oar feet does not mike a country, but 
identify of language, religion and laws ; ^«at inequality 
exist! in all these three essentials in every region of the 
globe; bnt we are forced to admit them, as we receiTe 
temporal government, vhich rests on a compromise of in- 
terests and abstract rights. 

The mutability of letters in 6gnre and power and the 
use to which they hare been applied constitutes a singular 
fiict in human exigence. Some letters are mere symbols, 
and some have been adopted for purposes of sound in variety 
of depth, strength, or harmony. 

Some letters are uselessly introduced and almost choice 
pronunciation and scandalise orthi^raphy, while in the 
lapse of time and voluminous writing, letters like soldiers 
are apt to desert and drop off in a long march. The change 
that may be run on letters, words, and sentences are almost 
infinite. Letters have certain significations, as A means 
motion, D completion, E energy, and so with the rest. 

Sounds preceded symbols, and were the pn^nitors of 
letters, which may bave been used in the antediluvian ages, 
_ for we have no proof that writing was unknown before the 
flood, all the evidence of which may have been swept away 
in that tremendous cataclysm, the wreck of a world. 

The language of Noah was the pure fountain of all 
tongues subsequent to that event ; and although many are 
so disguised as apparently to baffle the rdterated attempts 
of philologists to shew similitude or establish consai^uinity, 
yet some affinities of the primitive speech with existing 
languages are confirmed, despite the fragments into which 
that speech waa broken at the period of the confusion of 
tongues. 

The forms of every known a^hahet may by an attentive 
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collation be traced into Sanskrit, and the Orientals liave 
through all antiquity cherished the same opiaioUj calling 
it the writing of the Immortals. 

All language most be subjected to grammar, which as it 
is the art of lerelling difficulties, the lerer should not be 
heavier than the ireight. Grammar must have followed 
quickly on the advance of drilisation, which extends the 
scale of necessaries, and especially on the art of writing, but 
at what period that wonderihl invention arose philosophers 
are unable to state, for according to Josephns writing was 
not even known in Greece in the days of Homer, b.c. 900, 
there being no alphabet in existence, and this would rather 
confirm the belief that all his poems like those of Osaian 
were committed to memory, and were recited as wandering 
ballads to wondering hearers. 

The first mention of Homer is thought to be in Simonldes, 
the cotemporary and rival of Pindar, cited by Athenieus, 
and all the detached parts of his poems were popular stories 
in his time allusive to Greek mythology. It seems in- 
credible how FidstratuB conld have collected these rhap- 
sodies some 500 years after the decease of their supposed 
anthmr, for the iaxst of their authenticity would be obnozions 
to the same remark that Dr. Johnson ventured about 
Ossian's poems, that writing was unknown in Scotland or 
Ireland in his time, and the poems were too long to be 
remembered. 

From the inequality of Homer's poems, the division of 
the niad into 24 books, containing some 15,683 verses, and 
his omitting to mention the pyramids or city of Memphis 
in Egypt, and the names of taties being cited which had no 
existence in his days, it might be thought and concluded 
that much was afterwards added to the Gredan ballads, 
and that the Epic or Epopcea was really fashioned into what 
we now find it by Fisistratosand the Athenian grammarians. 
Many have believed the Iliad and Odyssey not to have 
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been executed by one hand, and that the rhitpsodists bad 
the monopoly of the ballads, and sung tbem for hire and 
salary on public occasions, and prevented the circulation of 
written copies as detrimental to their singing or saying 
them at festivals with the usual accompaniment of voice, 
gesture, and harp. 

If language is a proof of civilisation the Greeks must 
have attained a very high condition of refinement in the 
days of the bard, for the honour of whose birth seven cities 
contended. It is remarkable that little alteration was made 
in the dialect of Homer from his epoch to that of EuBta> 
thius, his elaborate commentator, who died, a.d. 1190, 
some thirteen centuries after the demise of the bard of 
Scio's rocky isle, and the language was as unchanged as 
that of Hebrew when written by Moses as compared with 
Hebrew as written by Malachi after the lapse of 1100 
years according to the received computation, and how little 
Homer has suffered from transcribers. Mai^inal words 
have been interpolated as text, for what writings are wholly 
&ee from such sacrilegious audacity, like the famous version 
in 1 St. John, v. 7) " There be three which bear record in 
Heaven," &c.i of which Porson wrote to prove the apa- 
riousness with almost unprecedented learning. 

The multiplication of copies made Homer as familiar to 
the Greeks of the age of Herodotus as the bard of Avon 
now with us, and yet great obstacles still remain in the 
almost hopeless poesibility of distingoiahing interpdUtions 
from the genuine text of Shakspere. 

It has been found that invaders of conntries have bor- 
rowed more from the langu^e of the country they ravaged 
than they lent it in return, and a mixed jargon has been 
formed of which the mother idiom still remained by far 
the predominating element. 

In mixed and corrupt tongues the changes of oral accent 
ftnd inflection precede by a long interval any correspondent 
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diange in the written orth<^rapIif or acknowledged analo- 
giefl of its grammar. 

But the &te of the Latin tongne was vaiy different in 
Hb rise, contiDnance and perfection. Beftnv the arriral of 
Eneas in Italy, if the story be not a very myth altogether, 
the aboriginal laogo^e was Oscan, a dialect of the Keltic. 
Barbarons it was enough, harsh and incompreheoare, but 
necessity Boon forced the sojoumen in the land to coin, 
bend, transmute, or adopt words for existing contingencies. 
This was a happy augury, hence the language improved, 
but a specimen of it in all the cmdity of its native idiom 
was seen in the Terse* of the Salii, Oscan priests, who were 
wont to recite canticles which stimulated to war or impinged 
a sense of religion on the heart. 

In process of time lingual excrescencies dropped into 
contempt and were retrenched j old grammar and diction 
became obsolete altbongb uncoath words were retained. 
Many fell into desuetude and were sapplanted by others 
vith great sac(»ss, about the age of Camillas. Neverthe- 
less CScero declares be could not quite comprehend the 
meaning of many words and terms employed by his antique 
Roman ancestors. The lango^e did not totally cha^^e, 
it was weeded and enriched, leaving the basis identical 
with the first structure, some words remiuning nearly 
identical, aa the word El in Hebrew, which is God, being 
changed into Eloi. Dante (atea this as an instance of the 
change which had taken place in the primeval language 
before the confusion of Babel. 

M s'appellava in terra il Summo Bene 

Eloi fli' cbiamd poi e cio conviene 

Che I'oso de* mortali £ come fronda 

In ramo che sen va, ed altra viene. — Paraduo XXVI, 

The Greeks civilised the Komans, for half the Italitm 
peninsula was designated Magna Orecia, nor was it called 
Italia beibre the reign of Augustus Cssar. It appears 
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fliat the Greeks uid Romans formerlf vere not very fa- 
miliar, as Italy was almost onkuovn to Heoxidotas and 
Thncydides. The natives, Iwwever, amalgamating with the 
foreigaers became literary, and they soon grafted the ex- 
presdre tongae of Homer into their then defective speech, 
deriving firom Greece the nacleus of their laws, and with 
them making improremeata in their tongae ; whidi by the 
infusion of Doric and .£olic Greek, ripened into the diction 
of the 12 tables, imported some 449 b.c. and that of the Dn^ 
ilian Column. This gave an impetos to their zeal for ame- 
lioration, and each year found them more familiar with the 
language of the invadersj a literary investment for them- 
selves, and a boundless resource of wisdom for posterity ; 
and its truth enabled them to discern the sodal benefit. 
Thus these two languages coalesced ; a spirit was infused, 
and it would seem that nearly all claim to polite language, 
except the raw material, was derived graco fonte. Perhaps 
there is not more likeness between any two langoages de- 
rivable from Latin, than between old Greek and Latin. 
This affinity was acquired by the intermixture of emigrants 
in part, and partly to a relationship in the primordial modes 
of speech; but it seems from some extant Struscan or 
OBcanVords,in which the vowels are emitted as ia Hebrew 
and Arabic, that great verbal transitions are apparent, and 
here were gradually incorporated the beauty and vigour of 
the Greek dialect. 

Unfortunately the Greeks deemed all nations barbarians 
but themselves, and would apply to nothing but their own 
tongue, much less to the Felaagic or Oscan, and ignorantly 
thought themselves avT6-)(6ovtt, and that their speech came 
by inspiration ; still they entertained no more solicitade or 
curiosi^ about its origin, or in &ct about ethnc^raphy, 
than they evinced about the origin of evil, or the primitive 
ato<^ of the human species, having no conception of their 
comnum derivation firom that goodliest of men^ "Adam, 
who was the son of God." 
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Even in later days their literati learned with rdinctance 
the Latin ton^e ; although it produced oratorsj poets and 
statesmen who might justly challenge comparison with 
their own. lliere is not an instance among the entire band 
of Oreek^Utt^rateursmKaj past time of a sage knowing any 
other than his own matricular tongue, althongh many 
orientals and foreigners acquired that of Greece. Borne 
felt its perfection, and of necessity applied to its cnltivation. 
It extended with their arms and colonies, and never an- 
ticipating the decadence of their nationality, they trusted 
the Greek tongue would permeate the globe and become 
nniversal ; and with reason did they hope, for time has 
shewn that thdr erudition and their success in every branch 
of literature is still the admiratirai of this breathing world, 
and the very pith of sense. 

When the Bomans found that intrepidity and skill en- 
abled them to war down their neighbours first, and that 
they were afterwards capable of subduing all circumjacent 
nations, they b^an to enter on a rivalry, and to raise 
themselvefl in literature to a level with their wise precep- 
tors, and to adopt a stifineckedness in respect of other 
people, in which pride the lofty Greeks bad set them a 
contagious example. So they would learn no foreign 
tongue bat Greek, and by this omission we are mainly 
ignorant of the languages of those eras. What an advan- 
tage to all the learned of all times had any one erudite 
Greek or Boman like Yarro, who is said to have written 
£00 volumes on curious and probably on moet JvHle matters, 
explained aught of the Egyptian, Carthaginian, Oscan or 
Persian tongues, all within the reach of Borne through th^ 
colonies, their mercantile associations, or conquests. 

Had there been but one Mezzo&nti (before whom Mi- 
thridates was nothing, and of whom Lord Byron said, he 
might have been interpreter at the Tower of Babel), to 
learn and record their indagations and discoveries in 
speech not unworthy their researches, how much more 
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easily had the analjais and STuthesis of tangnage been 
effected by us, who now know what close connexion exists 
between them, Baperseding the TBjrious conjectures on 
conjectures ventured by scholars and philosophers in wan- 
dering mazes lost. 

The great advance that we have made in philological 
studies enablra us to detect eti/ma quite out of the ken, and 
inconceivable to the aucients, by which we not only ana- 
lyse their tongue, but solve their fables, asugning to them 
a moral or mythological significance. 

We have a little Celtic left, very few words of Pernan 
and Egyptian, and still less of Oscan and Carthaginian, 
but which latter the perspictiity and perseverance of men 
have apparently unravelled from the di^ointed text of 
Hautns as given us by Bochart and Sir Wm. Betham, 

Some have interpreted these fragments as modem Irish, 
while Bochart, a French Protestant, and the great philologer 
of his age, who ^ed 1667) found a meaning in pure Hebrew 
out of the Carthaginian supposed to be Punic and Lihy- 
phenician blended ; but on comparing the Hebrew and 
Gaelic verdons as rendered in our vernacular, the discre- 
pance ia so great that but little identity remains. 

Different nations have preferred different methods of 
writing. The Chinese wrote from the top to the base of 
the column of a page. Some write upside down ; while the 
Greeks and Latins wrote from right to left as other oriental 
nations, or rather in the Sovtrrpo^tiSov manner, resembling 
the furrows which an ox ploughs. It seems more natural 
to write from right to left, similar to drawing operations ; 
however they soon recognised the inconvenience of that 
method, and they finally wrote as all Europeans now write 
their repertories of wisdom. 

The Romans once had different symbols for letters, but 
these they wisely abandoned and adopted the Greek cha- 
racter of letter, which was converted into the Soman by 
various transformations. 
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The form of CTphen are certainty Sanskrit, and there 
is induddTe reason to believe the whole globe was peopled 
from the progeny of one race ; yet the variety of tongues 
into which its population has been snbdivided might seem 
to militate against this opinion. The astonishing coinci- 
dence in almost all languages of certain words of universal 
nece88ity,a8 terms of oonsanguini^, pronouns and nnmerals, 
establishes this conjecture. 

What the pronondation of any dead tongue was, it is 
impossible to say, but conjecture and authority may de- 
ride, and to it nations may partially agree. Not two na- 
tions pronounce any dead tongue alike, and between the 
Homeric ageand that of Theocritus and ApoUoniusRhodins, 
the alphabet, orthography and pronunciation of the Greeks 
^ipear to have changed. 

It is rather a matter of curiosity, however, than ne- 
cessity. Quantity is of importance, although the modem 
Greeks dispense with this preciaion, and follow an accen- 
tuation, expressive of musical notes, which ia thought to 
be as old as the days of Dionysins, who wrote, with great 
critical exactness, on the stmcture of his own language — 
Tltpt SOvOcffcwc ivtf/uirwv, and a work on Khetoric. 

There is as much discrepance about the tme pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew, as the other learned tongues, and the 
Jews of the North read the Pentateuch in a very different 
accent and key from their brethren in Judea; and each 
polished nation pronoonces the learned toi^ues precisely 
as if reading their ovm, hence no nation is correctly speak- 
ing right, though there may be a greater probability or 
approximation in some as to their acquisition of this hope- 
less achievement, aided by accents, which were introduced 
by Tzetzes, in the 1 1th century. 

Pronunciation is so delicate and pliable that Uiere was 
probably no entire uniformity, for if the dialects of Greece 
evince what anomalies existed in speech at the distance of 
even a few leagues, a fortiori there moat have existed 



practicaU; eadlesa anomaliea in Muod. These very lOcal 
Tuietiea moat hare facilitated and accelerated chan^ and 
instabili^, and have prored aa effectual in lealinng dis- 
order in sonnds, as the irruptions of barbarians &om the 
populous re^oQB of the north, the Gotha, vho were G«r- 
mans, and conqaered Rome, and went under the generic 
nune of Oete, and spoke a nmilar laDgu^;e to that found 
in the Ulphiline gospels. 

Of conrsej the two leading ehancteristics of langnagOj 
Bonnd and qnantity, would be the first to be corrupted ; 
then followed the aspirates and the general grammatical 
etractnre, and at length a total dissolution of tongaes so 
artful and complex as those of Italy and Greece, 

Each country haa the effrontery to insist that it has the 
true pronunciation of these tongaes, and modem Italians 
boast that they aUme read corr^itly the writers of their 
predecessors, 

I cannot but beliere in general that the Italians are 
truly more remote ttaai that coasummatioQ, bo much 
wished, than many other nations^ if we judge of their 
sounds of ci and ce, &c. 

Should Quintilian be taken for arlnter, or what Plutarch 
has revealed on pronnnciation, the modem Italians are a» 
much to seek aa their neighbours. Provindalisms 
abounded in Greece and Italy, so that neither Latin nor 
Greek could be said to be purely enunciated fifty miles 
firom Borne or Athens, and to the four dialects of Greece, 
which were rect^ised and in currency, endless varieties 
were in use, and in Italy, where Greek waa spoken, the 
tongue changed, aa much as the Spaniah of the European 
Peninsula, and the Spaniah of America. 

Doric is a contraction of .^ktlic, and Attic is a contrac- 
tion of Ionic; see Herodotus, B. I.e. 142. VXvaaav Si 

wapayuyiiiiw. 
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" The Ionian states Iiave not all one and the same lan- 
guage, it divides into four different branclieSj and these 
again into endless varieties." 

Perhaps it is ditScuIt to say whether vowels, liquids or 
consonants have given most trouble to ascertain their tme 
powers ; aspirates, both vowel and consonant, were sub- 
ject to elision in Greek, and even the digamma was elided 
when necessity enforced the principle of " nee Dens in 
territ nisi dignns vindice nodns." However, some sounds 
are really detected, and for some we must rely on analogy 
and verisimilitude. Ab in our own tongne, the vowels are 
aU interchangeable, it is not impossible with them that 
many or one sound was assigned to the majority of their 
vowels or diphthongs. Besides they had the ^olic digamma, 
which as convenience or necessity impelled, was used for 
more than half the alphabet, one of whose pecnliarities it 
was to impart an aspirate, and volumes have been composed 
about this mTsterious adjunct to language. 

Hr. Fayne Knight thought a copy of Homer could not 
be perfect until this mysterious digamma was restored to 
the text, and in his edition of those poems, it figures in all 
its plenitude and pride of place. 

The letter was used as a pure vowel, and sometimes as 
« pure aepirate, as well as for all metrical purposes, to 
prevent hiatus, which is a characteristic of most tongues, 
as eydifuu, iywSa, &C. 

Time was when all the earth was of one speech, not 
even a dialect prevailed, and the words were few. " Behold 
the people is one, and they have all one lip or pronuncia- 
tion," and sedng the necesaty for some sort of writing, 
and for accounts to fulfil agricultural purposes, to ascer- 
tain the numbers of flocks and herds, it is verisimilar that 
written language was in use before the Deluge, for if the 
Creator gave perfect speech to Adam and Eve, and they 
taught it to their children, who transmitted . it to their 
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descendutta, the fourteen plain letters of the alphabet 
may have been employed by the prediluviima as indis- 
pensable to the necessities of life, for these people being 
under the more immediate direction of Heaven, than 
savage tribes posterior to the Deluge, the inference is not 
to be repudiated, that they possessed the means of count- 
ing and recording. 

It has been averred with asBnrance that the Saxon 
a e 1 H p — a, e, i, o, a, are perhaps the most ancient 
symbols in the world, which soon varied for distinction of 
sound, so that by degrees one soond became the echo of 
another, and these vowels may be styled the Pleiades of 
symbols. 

The world had been divided into three quarters, sever- 
ally peopled by Sbem, Ham and Japhet, whose business 
most have necessitated the use c^ letters or nnmerala. It 
is said no oriental alphabets had vowels except Phoeniciau, 
and that had only two, aleph and ain, for even jod is not 
considered a vowel ; the Oreeks formed all the other 
vowels, and double vowels BuppUed the place of aspirates, 
as in Welsh S, in Ffluellen, Ffloyd, &c. Hence vowels were 
arbitrarily extended by the aspirates and liquids, and were 
either long or short at the caprice of the author, as they 
are a part of a system wholly conventional, and the latest 
Improvements of letters forming an artificial cement to 
all the interstices, and give mass and coDtinoity to accn- 
molative sounds, but they are not ligative soonds like 
consonants. Primitive letters are foond in all alphabets, 
and the similitude of their forms may be identified by 
consulting any synoptical tables of alphabets. Where 
pouctuatiou marks the place of the intermediate vowels, 
certain vocal sounds, which often form the radical or 
initial of words, require a complete geographical form as 
well as the consonants. They are like the consonants, 
letters of pictorial origin, and in Hebrew and in Sanskrit 
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it reqtures the aid of separftte pnnctaation to usigti to 
these letten any peculiar vowel funciion, and that ponc- 
toation detenniaea the vowel. 

Letten are to pictoies what speech ia to sound, and 
alphabets were formed tram graphic imitations. All vowels 
in Hebrew are consonants — page 6, Canon S. 

Wilkius' Dictionary of Sanscrit remarks that the want 
of vowel-forms in language furnishes proof that the 
figures which were at first pictures, then verbal signsj and 
afterwards syllabic ones, become finally the marks of ar- 
ticulation or letters, and vowel points were invented to 
mark minuter distinctions. Till that time the consonant 
signs served to express the whole word. 

AU the Saxon vowels, or symbols very like them, were 
in use, and are on the Sigean monument and Parian stone, 
and were engraven probably from the exact figures giving 
account of events much anterior to that epoch, therefore 
it is not to be rejected altogether that symbols were pre- 
dilnvian ; and it is a Mlacy to maiutfun that Bp. Ulphilas, 
who lived (Htly in the fourth centniy, itwented Gothic letters, 
which strictly resembled the Greek. Nations have derived 
their literal symbols from a common source. The Gothic 
o appears on Egyptian relicks. Fausanias saw an inscrip- 
tion in primitive characters, Oothie, which were engraven 
in the time of the Greek Deucalion, whom Bryant thinks 
to be Noah, but some make cotemponiry with Moses; and 
the Arundelian marbles, which date &om the same e^poch 
some 1500 years anterior to our chronology, and must be 
coeval with the annals of time. 

The Eogubian tables, so called from their being found 
at Gnbbio near Cortona in Italy, connsting of eight brass 
tablets, are commonly ascribed to a date of 247 years before 
Hesiod, who lived 900 b.c, and are thought to be Pelasgic or 
Oscaa, and though not predilnvian, of an early epoch after 
that cKtaclysm. Gibbon, V. viii., thinks the savage dialect 
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on them to be old Latin or Oscan, wbicli was derived from 
the migratory Tyrrheni of Lydia mentioned by Herodotus, 
who said that he was amazed to hear the tones of the 
Felasgic tongae at the city of Cregtona, a towa of Thrace, 
which diEFered so little &om the tones of Attica, confessing 
that the Athenians were formerly Felasgians. In the tenth 
ceatury, b.c., these Athenians had the oriental guttural in 
their speech indicating a descent from Sais in Egypt, hence 
it may be inferred that the oldest specimen of the £olic, 
Doric, and Ionian approached nearer to the Eastern tongoes 
than the earliest specimen preserved in Hesiod or in bards 
of the Homeric age. With this very infusion of Doric and 
£oIic Greek the Latin tongue improved into th6' style of 
the twelve or decemviral tables, written some 450 b.c., 
serving as beacon rocks in the ocean of time. 

Polybius, B. Ill, c. 3, allies that the ancient books of 
the Roman kings, written 7^4 b.c. or at the foundation 
of the future empire of the world, were unintelligible, and 
that all fragments found on pillars were so too, almost 
including the Dnilian pillar, 260 b.c The DccemvirB 
travelled into Greece to copy these laws, and with them 
they brought the nucleus of the ten arts and seven sciences, 
all translated into the current Latin of the day. Greek 
was in vogue and currency in Italia, and what enabled them 
to grammaticise their diction was the grammar published 
by Aristotle, mentioned in his Poetics ; moreover the 
Latins went to consult the oracles at Delphi, and eventually 
to Athens to be educated and to promote the moral disci- 
pline of the mind. 

Herodotus seems to have acquired some Persian words, 
for he pretended to explicate the recondite meanings of the 
ceremonies and the great mysteries, averring that the eight 
great gods were not Greek but Coptic or Egyptian. In 
his 5th Book, Terpsichore, he says, the Fhcenicians were 
the companions of Cadmus (or as the Hebrew orthography 
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is of Moset, the Cadmomte or Phoenix which is the same), 
and introduced letters into Pelasgic Greece, &c. He then 
quotes some lines be read in Cadmean letters as old as the 
age of tiains, grandson - of Cadmus, inscribed on a tripod 
consecrated in a-temple at Thebes. 

On the tomb of Alcmene a hrasen tablet was foond on 
which letters were disclosed of an ^-copljc or ^gyp- ■ 
tian character. In the opinion of Cuuphis, an Egyptian, 
they retained the form and use under King Proteus, 
said by ethnic writers to be the Pharaoh of Moses, for 
information on which subject we may consult the Demon 
of Socrates by Plutarch, as explained by Bochart in his 
learned work styled PkaUg, Cadmus or some immigrants 
■ settled in Thebes some half century after Cecrops who led a 
colony from Sais to Attica, so that Diodorus, Book Y. says, 
the Philistines or Phoenidans taught letters to Greece 
through a colony which sailed thither with Cadmus, with 
whom were Arabians and Erythreans or Edomites. By Uie 
annals of Tyre teste JosepHo, according to Newton's Chro- 
nology, Cadmus fled from Zidon, about the sixteenth year of 
David's reign, with his sister Europa; while Hales in his 
Chronology traces the era of Cadmus on the Amndelian 
marbles, and copies of the Cadmean letters have been pre- 
sented to the eye of learned curiosity, as well as the Pelasgic, 
Etruscan, and Sigean monuments with ancient Punic and 
the earliest Hebrew. It is asserted by Diodorus, Book III., 
that Linus and Orpheus wrote their poems in this Pelasgic 
character. On the Etrurian coins and monuments the 
words are the rudest specimens of Pelasgic and old Latin, 
and the letters are specimens of the rudest Greek. 

Dionysius Halicam. Book IV. c. 26, speaking of a pillar 
to be seen in the temple of Diana at Borne with an inscrip- 
tion in ancient Greek characters, tends to show that the 
founders of Borne were not barbariant, for had they so 
been, they had never employed Greek characters. This is 
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no gmall weight in proof that the Somans Vere ffraco fonte, 
because no nation is supposed to have written its language 
in foreign symbols except the Jews in their captivitf . 
Still some nations have changed, for the ancient Persian 
was written in cuneiform, and now it is wrote in Arabian 
characters. It is worth while to consult a dissertation by 
Spelman at the end of Book IV. of his Dionysius' transla- 
tion. 

The story of Cadmna may be a myth altogether, but he 
is said to hare arrived in Greece, acceding to the Fsiian 
marbles, 310 years before the fall of Troy, and 23 years 
before Moses led the Israelites from Egypt, and that the 
letters were identical with the Ionian characters Herodotus 
attests in Terpsichore, c. 58. 

Bryant observesi to pass a proper judgment on the 
Grecian histories we must use them collectively aa a rich 
mine, wherein the ore lies deep, mixed with earth and 
other base concretions, which we should sift and separate, 
and by refining to disengage it, and then what a fund of 
riches is to be obtained. 

Ferh^ it may not be irrelevant in inquiry about the 
origin of language, to advert also to the names of those 
ancient people, who either spoke languages analogous to 
those now in use, or from which ystj many undoubted 
vocables may be deduced. 

The word German has taken several phases, it is said to 
be true — Ger = vents. It appears again in Caraman, which 
may be the cognomen of German, albeit some think German 
to be a political rather than an ethnological term. 

Italians are styled Welsh— does that imply affinity to 
Gaul or Wales, or foreign, W&la, p. 173. The Ganla went 
south of Germany to Italy, and called Lombardy Welsh and 
Italian Welshers. We find the same names in Gaul, Walsh, 
Welsh, Wals Brabant and Walsh Blaenderen or Flanders, 

The great service that Dr. Prichard has rendered to 
o 2 
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pliilology and ethiK^raphy consUtB in his shewing that the 
Celtic languages are Indo-European, styled alao Indo- 
Germanic, extending from Indus to the Rhine. 

I here give a intation from Strabo, Book VII. c. 2, relative 
to the word Oernian. Fvijatoi yup ol Vtpfiavdi Kara r^v 
Vwfiaiiov SiaXfKTov, The Romans have very appositely 
applied to them the name Oermaat, as signifying genuine, for 
in the Latin language Germaui signifies getadne, wherein it 
is presumed that Strabo meant the Ger implied venu or 
genuine, the teahr of modem Germans, and that Germani 
signifies the true men of the country, the undoubted 
wT6x9ovtv of Galatia or Gaul. 

It has been suggested by Welsford that Ger is identical 
with thenar of the Hebrew, meaning wood, wcodmen. 
The Indian philosophers were divided into Brachmans and 
Germans, the latter being dwellers in woods. Such and 
so many etyma are found or applied, much of which may 
be dubiety, although not all stigmatised aa stark phrensy. 
It is a source of infinite pleasure to the etymologist to find 
probabilities even, and language would lose much of its 
attraction, if this propensity were arrested. 

It was proposed by Boileaa to review all the polite writers 
and to correct such impurities as were found, that their 
authority might not contribute at any distant time to the 
depravation of language. Should this be carried oat on 
imaginary etymolt^es, which occasionally approximate to 
truth, considerable havoc would be made in the derivations 
of places aa well aa words, though it might keep reason a 
constant guard on imagiuatiou. 

Again the word TVufonhas been of very extensive appli- 
cation, whether aa to the appellative of Germans, or to those 
who dwelt near Germany, which country is called Ueutsch- 
land. Now d'lut means people, and its use is found no 
earlier than the 9th century. In Moeso-gothic thiu-diako 
means i&viKui^ ^ l&vo^, nation -thiuda. Hence the Ger- 
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num diot populus. Id Anglo-Saxon heod nie&DS heathen, 
A is th. 

The Germans of Germany are Deutsck, the Rhenish 
Germans are Alemannic or Frankic. It is said however 
that these two vocahles, Deuttch and Teuton, are not iden- 
tical. 

Who vere the Cimbri, if not Cimmerians, Cumri, Cam- 
brian Wdshmen ? This name is recognised in the Cim- 
brian Chersonese and Grim Tartar;, Crimea, supposed to 
be descendants of Gomer. Modem ethnography knits all 
these together and assimilates them with Celts, Goths, Qette, 
et id genus omne, and groups them with Greeks and Latins, 
all deriving from Sanskrit and of eastern descent. (Page 4.) 

The Iberians again are a Spanish colony from the east 
which settled in that part of Europe inhabited by the Celts, 
hence Keltiberians, who spake the same tongue as the men 
of Gaul. 

The Celts migrated and became intrusive in Spain and 
Italy, and the Latin tongue is a refined Celtic, intermixed 
■with ^olic-Greek. 

On analysiB there seem to be affinities between all these 
nations either by name or speech, for the Sabines were 
Gaelic rather than the British, which fact a collection of 
military, political, and religious words seems to strengthen, 
independent of the identity of the numerals. (Page 5.) 

Distance of time and space and a plurality of circum- 
stances have so modified the Celtic languages, that tbey 
appeared diverse like the Gaelic of Wales and Scotland and 
Armorica or Brittany. In the south of Italy the language 
was superseded or swallowed up by the Greek, and the 
natives driven northwards, who adopted the Latin which 
was supposed to be of no great account anterior to CamiUus' 
days, B.C. 400. Subsequently the Sabine and the Celtic 
amalgamated with the ^olic Greek, and produced the 
language of Cicero and other Latin stars of the first mag- 
nitude. 
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I have said I had seen a veiy probable deriratioD of 
PruBsia&om Britain. (Page 162.) The eaphonious word 
Cruitneach is interpreted Picts in Irish, which is a kind 
of generic namej as German means Deutsch. It has been 
resolved into Fruth-neach, Frathenians, Fnusians. Brit, 
Welsh, Land ; Lad, leod, means folk, and Lud-gate, 
folks^te, porta popnli. (Page 196.) 

Jaran was certainly the progenitor of all the western 
woiid, and he spake the language of his father Japhet, so 
if affinity exists between the languages of the east and 
west, it is because all these tongnea derive originally &om 
Shem and Japhet, eons of Noab, who spoke purely the 
Adamic speech, subsequently modified by time and circnm- 
stance, such aa the confusion at Babel ; probably however 
the basis of all languages were left aUke, discrepancies 
arising from fortuitous events and toidency to change, 
for a pleasing variety is discernible throughout the whole 
visible creation. 

I have made a digressive attempt to recapitulate what is 
admitted relative to the condition of languages and the 
names of countries which are affined and kin, so 1 pass to 
some brief and succinct obserrations on the power of letters 
01 symbols, rather to revive remarks than to proffer what has 
not been before the public on coins or in treatises. 

It is not my intention or pretension to dive below the 
depths of my predecessors in this path of literature, but 
merely to unite in one focus what I have observed and 
treasured, with a latent hope that it may be at once a profit 
to some, as it has been an entertainment to myself. 
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On the Fowbb or Litkeal Syubols. 

VOWBLB AND D1PHTHONG8. 

It is a remark of P. Knight, in his analytical essay on 
the Greek alphabet, that none of the ancient oriental 
alphabets had any vowels, except the Pheniciau, and that 
had properly only two, Aleph and Ain. Aboat this re- 
mark there is some doubt. 

Id Plutarch's Symposiacs, ix. Quest. 2. 3. He asks 
what is the reason that Alpha ia placed first in the alpha- 
bet, and what is the proportion between the number of 
vowels and semi-vowels ? The answer was, it is fit the 
Towels should be set before the mutes and semi-vowels, 
and that of vowels the short one should have precedence 
of the long vowels, and that a placed after i or u will not 
be pronounced, and will not make one syllable with them j 
but if i and u are placed after a they are obedient, and 
quietly join in one syllable, as in the words av/xov, ovXtTv, 
&c. because it is both long and short. 

He then adverts to Cadmus styling A an Ox, as an Ox 
is among the most necessary things in life, so A should 
take precedence in vowels. He further adds that the 
first articulate sound that is made is a, for the lur in the 
mouth is formed and &Bbioned by the motion of the lipx, 
and the sound is emitted plain and simple, not depending 
on the motion of the tongue, but is gently breathed forth 
while that is still. Therefore that is the first sound that 
children make, as amv to hear, atnv to sing. Thus all 
the mutes besides one, have a joined with them, as it 
were a light to assist their blindness for ir! alone wants it. 
^t and x' &>^ only trX and Kmnra with an aspirate. Again, 
it was said that Mercuiy was the first God that discovered 
letters in Egypt, and therefore the Egyptians made the 
figure of Ibis, a bird dedicated to Mercury, for the first 
letter. He proceeded to say, among all the numbers, that 
the 4 th is peculiarly dedicated to Mercury, because he 
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ires bom on a 4th day, and the first letters called 
Phoeniciaii from Cadmns are 4 x 4=16. Subsequently 
Palamedes found 4, and Simonides 4 more. During this 
retuoning one Lopyrion sneered and hissed, and said all 
this was egrrgioua trifling, and that it was no design but 
mere chance as to the order of the letters, as much as it 
iTBS that the first and last verses of Homer's Iliad should 
have aa many syllables as the first and last of the Odyssey. 

A, considered the first vowel as the most open, simplest 
and easiest to pronounce, has also the power of a conso- 
nant, and the distinction of vowel and consonant is a mere 
grammatical fiction, (p. 6.) All the vowels in Hebrew 
are consonants, and consonants become liquids which are 
akin to vowels, as 1, m, n, r, and in some languages they are 
in the category of vowels. Vowels like numbers must have 
some one from which to start. All vowels are natorally 
short, hat as words extend into many syllables, vowels 
become both long and short arbitrarily, and so they must 
have been before music was invented, if that debght of 
the sense, for " cantos pennulcet sensnm,'' is not as old aa 
speech itself. Difierent kinds of a were subsequently 
invented for long or short time, like a a, so with e and o, 
having varieties to indicate metre, but which began in the 
necessity of subjecting syllables and vowels to metrical 
regularity. 

A is styled the first vowel, but it is not, being a diph- 
thong, at least in form, and composed of o and i, and has 
relation and affinity with the other vowels ; a had probably 
the broad sound a a as in paler, which may have been 
drawled into o as our what is pronounced tohot. Now the 
Latin mater derives from fxitrup, and the Greeks from whom 
the Latins have borrowed so much, pronounced i) like a, and 
the Latins may also have sonnded mater, mater, and not 
ma-t«r. I believe it was Forson who said that in dissyl- 
lables all short syllables were pronounced long, always pro- 
nouncing pater, though short, as if long. 
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TluB a went into e as ago, egi. So does onr a go into 
e in Thames, Qua^, many. Their a went into o aa sparta, 
spoitum. So does our a. Again, it went into «, as 
camera, camera. If this first of voweU be susceptible of 
all these vocal emissionB, it can not be proved that a did 
not in either of the learned tongnes assume these sounds, 
and was aa mutable aa our own first letter, though generally 
pronounced broad, for Dionydus asserts that a was 
emitted avoiyfttvov orif^iaroc iirl wXiiaroVf which means 
with a very full open mouth. The symbol a means 
motive. The Fhceoicians called a Cow, Alpha, which 
the author of the Analysis of Ancient Mytholt^, thought 
liad direct relation to the ark and to the sacred steer 
of Egypt branded with a crescent, to whom sacrifices were 
made as emblematical of Noah, the avBpwnot 711c or 
husbandman, and the father of mankind. 

E is again incertte potestatis. It is a diphthong like a, 
and is composed of a and L 

In Homer the loss of the digamma is supplied by the 
epsOoQ being transposed into q, and in Felasgic, Mr. 
Knight says it was fashioned like 8, as was H. 

It was in quantity, both long and short, until n made 
the difference clear. Eustadiius avers that gq the bleating 
of sheep was a criterion for the sound of q, like b^te in 
French. But was it baa or ba ? if the latter it would col- 
lide with the first letter of the alphabet a, Ainsworth, 
the lexicographer, an excellent authority in general, thinks 
1) was emitted like et ; it hud a mutual intercourse with 
the sister vowels, running insensibly into them, as reor, 
ratUB, hen, here — Sibi, sebe, quasi, quase — Yeam for viam, 
Deana for Diana, &c. 

If it were pronounced like ei, which is equivalent to t 
by foreigners, viz. e e, how far removed are all continental 
nations from its true power, sounding it as our a. 

It came also into o as vestrum, vostrum — tego, toga, 
Xiyu), \6yov. It passed also into u as perceUo, percuU, 
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Am for die, luca for lace. Hence like our e it bad 
various tonea and sounda, and there is much douLt as to 
its true value. It may also have had the sound of our 
word male, mail, &c. This letter was once written «i, 
and pronounced ee, hence it was a diphthong, which Lanzi 
coRfirms, who copied his authority from the Sigeau moun- 
ment, whose era ia fixed 600 B.C., about coeval with the 
Engabian tables, if much reliance can be pat on any con- 
jecture relative to Chronoli^y. 

To lengthen this vowel H was invented; it ia not a 
distinct vowel — for it is the Phoenician Heth, and is not 
inscribed on the first Sigean monuments, on which e only 
is found in common with the vulgar letters. The Phoeni- 
cians brought them to Syria, and on analysis they prove to 
be almost all of them only transcripts of tbe Hebrew. 

If El on tbe monument stands for H, then is H as old 
as £, but probably it was only so written and pronounced 
ee when not gutturalised. This H is inscribed on the said 
atone where the writing is &om right to left ; see Athe- 
nieua, B 9. c. 12. H is only two epsilons turned face to 
face like S tbe Phoenician Heth. 

It waa used for an aspirate as Ho, iariv, for 6 iariv. 

Plutarch,* Vol. IX. saya, that there are seven letters in 
the alphabet rendering perfect sonnds of themselves, as in 
tbe heavens there are seven atars or planets, moved by their 
own motion. That t is &om the beginning the second in tbe 
order of vowels, and the sun of the planets second or next 
to the moon, and that tbe Greeks repute Apollo to be the 
aame witb the sun. Hence ei on tbe temple ia a convey- 
ance or form of prayer to the God, all implying Ip — if you 
shall marry, &c., and that this word has no less a pre- 
catory than an interrogatory power. Shakspere observes, 

" Your if is your only peace maker, mucb virtue in if." 
At you Like it. 

Plato says, " Heretofore we did not use it but t, which 

• Tubingen Ed. 1798. 
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conGrms FlutarcVs remarks on t*, in bis treatiae od that 
word at Apollo's temple in Delphi — ij S^Aou — if it might 
came to paaa, and that tt has an optative power — it is the 
great qtdnary or fifth power, hence wtftiraZav, to count b7 
fives, and that the two EE were consecrated to the God 
for a mark and sjrmbol of all thinj^. E means efficient, 
symbolically', 

I, like its predecessors, is anomalons in soond, and it 
is analogous to «. 

Before the Hebrews adopted the use of points, they 
expressed e and t by the same mark, and its form in ancient 
writings was like Z to prevent its being mistaken for gamma, 
which at that time was I upright, a little inclined. Indeed 
the I was substitnted for Y by the Dorians and Eolians, as 
Enstathins shews in Sv^^oc for St^^oc, /ivvoc foi* fuaog. 

The Hebrew yod has the power of y and i — in Greek 
iota. The y was retiuned by the Komans and is no other 
than upsilon. lliis was the only vowel over which no stroke 
or mark was drawn to denote its quantity, but it was 
lengthened in the nature of a capital as fIbo vlvirs, and 
this was styled a lovg letter, and jocosely one desirous of 
hanging himself, said he wished to make a long letter of 
himself. — See Platttia Aulularia. 

The Greek i is converted into e by the Latins, as fttvBa, 
mentha, rtyyin, tingo. The latter had our diphthongal i 
and u, as is evidenced by muronim and Funi, which they 
wrote indifferently with oe or u, as mcerorum, Poinee, 
poenio, ponio. 

It may have been commonly sounded as at this day on 
the continent, and that the ei found on the tomb of Scipio 
and on the Twelve Tables, in Flautns as captivei, and in 
Lucretivs omneis. Sec, may be mmilarly emitted. But 
Justus Lipsius, in his treatise De ver& pronunciatione Latini 
Sermonis, thinks, the English have the real sound of i in 
their pronnnciatioD of Latin, and I believe he founds on the 
letter to Cicero of Fapirius Ffetus, where there is a question 
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as to the exact Bound of H in binei. Cic. Epiat. 22, Lib. is. 
Binus means two, hence Btvtoi coeo, written Ccfvcw. This 
BhewB that ei or i in these words were sounded alike, and 
were identified by TuUy, who was an orthoepist as well aa a 
rhetorician. In Virgil olli is put for illi. In Greek all 
datives end in i subscript, which was dropped by the 
^oUana, and in this they were followed by the Latinsj 
making agro for ^^i, metu for metui, &c. 

With ns i sinks into e, as virtoe, mirth, and shire, which 
sbonld never be sounded shire. The irregular sound of 
sirrah is exploded, contrary to the fear of Dr. Walker, who 
thought the sound of a in sirrah, instead of i, was a fixture 
in English and incorrigible. The i was written with two 
dots on either side or above, i* i, to indicate it was the et/e 
letter, in honour of the organ of visioa, and the signification 
of the symbol i is extent or indefinite. 

The letter J was always sounded like y in Latin, yuvat 
for juvat, and Yupiter, &c. as the Germans pronounce it. 

O is symbolical, and means individnal or whole. It is 
one of the oldest vowels, and it appears thus 8, on Egyptian 
relics. The quantity was long or short, until w came to 
fix and note the difference. It is very easily glided into a, 
and conversely as apwpov, aratrum, and into e as yow, 
genu, into i as t:6viQ, cinis, into u as vu£, nox, into au as 
codex, caudex, the stem or trunk of a tree, with which 
books were bound ; similar to liber, the bark of a tree, 
whence is derived liber, a book, pars pro toto — ploatrum 
drifts into plaustrum. It has its mutations in English, and 
is frequently pronounced as double o — in bosom, Pole, 
Brome, Croke, Scrope, Foley, &c., which words are Tiever 
pronounced otherwise by correct speakers. The ancients 
bad this full thick sound for w, as if pronounced in the 
hollow of the mouth. It has the sound of w also in the 
French word oyer and terminer, and in Bovyer. It is 
pronounced like u with us, as Monday, &c., and so it was 
with Greeks and Latins, aa Osiris, Usiris, Odosseus, Ulysses. 
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It maj* have lieen emitted wau if the Syriac o tras styled 
ovau. la Greek oiKog was sounded uoiicoc, oTfoi', from the 
Hebrew iin ; the first jod by repetition pronounced u, which 
indicates a vowel and a consonant at the same timCj so it 
might lapae into the power of i^, one of the digamma class. 
Thoa o would lose its vowel character and become a diphthong 
and a consonaQt in power. The genitive ov is expressed 
by B simple o on the Sigean monument and on the Nointet 
inscription,* supposed to be some 500 or 600 years anterior 
to Christianity. Some coins have the same peculiarity. 
Omega was written o or Q, and w is evidently two oo so 
united. In Plato it is thus written, and in the Alexandrine 
manuscripts the forms were ^-CD) and in the later manu- 
scripts CO u) . 

O is said to be derived from the Syrian van. O reversed 
A answering both to o and v, which latter was of later nse. 
Lanzi observes with verity that time was when the Romans 
reiterated their vowels to indicate a long quantity, as vaala 
fc-elix; hence the eii for ei in Flautua. The Hebrew had a 
dot to mark a double vowel or consonant which served to 
denote quantity also. O means the whole. " His eyes 
drojxpedhole sunken in his hede," (Chaucer )where hole is for 
whole ; and d used imperatively before o means completion, 
as a-d-o completing the whole. The efiScacy and antiquity 
and affinity between to and do haa been explained in the 
chapter on Do and To, page 66. I again remark that 
Xh is one of the most aocient and cardinal words in our 
language, and is a specimen of primiUve diction. 

O had an affinity with e, hence so many adverbs in e and 
o ; as vere, vero, tute, tuto. By this analc^ genitives in 
e are formed as tuIqus, Vulneris ; and the reduplication in e, 
and o, as momordi for memordi. O and n are nearly the 
same} Hecoba, notrix, servom for servum. 

U, y. In this we find as much variety as any other 
vocal symbol. It was soimded like double o in prove, and 
* IiHcrlptian ^Mororod at Athens by the Marqnis dc NoioteL 
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nssamed that of y in SuUa ; and Kupu soanded Eyrie, Lord, 
and i in monimentum, aa in modem Greek, and it may 
have been sounded like the French eu. When it com- 
menced a vord in Greek it was aspirated, and it filled tbe 
somid like ou, aasigned to it as its power in lumen, like 
loumen, fouit for fuit, jure written jouxe, which favour the 
hypothesis. Before a consonant a sound like t or f was 
inserted as ^eJryw, fefg^ 

The negative ov was once indicated by o simple, and 
letters were omitted as ifu for ttfu. All writiugs, whether 
in manuscripts or on lapidary inscriptiooaj lapse into con- 
tractions, not from want of vowels, hut with a view to 
expedition. In fact the transformations and metamorphoses 
in Greek manuscripts are very extensive, and almost in- 
credible. Words of ten and fourteen letters are reduced 
by contraction to two, as may be seen in the Foecilographia 
grseca, published in London in 1807- A sort of pictorial 
contraction is also found, as feet drawn for ir6Stc; and 
wavfs to indicate sea, for doXairva, besides the shrinking 
and shrivelling of long words, " Bavfia IScaQai." There is 
scarce any thing that can not be done in words and lan- 
guage which has not been done between the license of the 
writers and the commentators, establishing whimsical rules, 
so that every variety of change could take place in aspirates 
before vowels, or in the augment of particular tenses in 
particular verbs, of which Payne Knight speaks (page 41), 
of his Greek alphabet. As this letter u is cut on the 
Sigean monument it evinces it to be of no later date than 
other vowels. It is not a pure vowel^ being composed of 
eu, and is convertible into v, which glides into f and w. 
So it was used for that mysterious letter the j^olic digamma, 
aa antique monuments illustrate in Venus, Fenus, &c. 

U takes the power of eu or yu in English, as union, 
usage, and all words preceded by u. Ex. : usurp, utensil, 
uvula, utility. 

This digamma, of which I shall treat under Y, is of a 
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vertf long range, and bj repute draws its birtlL from the 
Phenician Vau. The aspirate was more frequent ia Greek 
and Latin than ia supposed, and this letter was one of its 
chief agentt. QaintOian avouehes, 6. xii. C. 10, that the 
Greeks conld not pronounce the double u in equum or 
represent it in their characters. 

Iq tracing to its sources the characters of the early 
Greek alphabet the vowels are foimd to he Phoenician, 
which is oul; a Hebrew dialect, as the letter j is expressed 
hj u } what is required to be known about it is referable 
to that vowel. The Latins pronounced it either waj — as 
sulla, sylla — and modem Greeks pronounce Ku/mc, kyrie, 
and so did the ancients, as obserred before. Dr. Walhs 
thought J an lupiration of g. 

Here I shall briefly advert to the diphthongs, and remark 
that there is as much difficulty about their true sounds 
as those of vowels; anomalies abound, and in their sound 
no two nations concur, for the explanation of the rowels 
given by Dionysius is not so clear aa to be unequivocal ; 
it is certain the modem Greek usage differs greatly from 
the pronunciation there set down ; though they think it 
literary treason to dispute their dicta od this point, and 
despise all European practice, yet they pronounce the 
diphthongs, nearly all alike. We used their method until 
King Edward's reign, when Sir John Cheke, " who taught 
our Cambridge, and King Edward Greek," and Sir Thomas 
Smyth, Kt., of Hill Hall, Essex, and Ankerwycke Wrays- 
bury, County Bucks, two learned professors of that 
language in the Cambridge University, arrested the pro* 
gresB of it. The Greek refugees from Constantinople, who 
were beginning to touch on the outside rind of science, 
introduced into Western Europe this modem utterance, 
which had been general with them for centuries, but that 
does not prove it to have been the very same employed by 
Pericles and Demosthenes in their palmy days. To have 
pursued the pronunciation adopted fay modern Greeks had. 
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perhaps, been better, having been bo taaght originally, 
and nov we have changed it we are not more certain we 
have improved it, or discovered a nearer approximation to 
truth or utility. 

A Greek nobleman once told me that he went to a 
University in France to hear their Greek recitations, and 
having asked when they would b^n, was informed they 
were all over. The fact was he had not understood on< 
word or recognised a note to indicate that his native 
language wag in process of declamation. Being a firm 
friend, and attached to literature, he politely read me 
some parts of Aristophanes, with due grace and emphasis, 
and I observed a frequent recurrence of aspiration, which 
did uot however deduct from the melody of the verse, 
although he violated quantity, availing himself of the 
accents only, on which, as about Hebrew points, there is so 
much discrepance. Variety is a characteristic of physics, 
and man has made it common too in all matters of 
language, polity, morals and religion. "Tradidit mundum 
disputation! ejus," 

Ai, the diphthong, or bivocal, was pronounced as onr, 
v^mpa, sphiera, v/jfvaioc — hymenseus, aTvtiac j^neas — 
fiouaa, musse. This eg was sounded e as setas, etas, es for ses, 
and inversely le was substituted for e. The town of Caare 
is said to be derived from x<upt> adieu. Hence comes 
Cures and Qnirites — though some derive it from Coir or 
Quir, a spear in Gaelic, so Quirinus, the Sabine God, is 
quins or spear. 

At) took the sound of af — and thus by it Aristophanes 
expresses the barking of a dog, as av, av, but this re- 
sembles the crying of a hound more than the yelping of a 
small canine quadruped. It lapsed intoo as caudex, codex 
— and the Dorians said, SiXaX for avXa^ sulcus, Aorelius 
for Aurelius. 

El emitted e by modem Greeks, and its mutation 
was into te, as olarpot, sounded estrum, and olStn-ouc got 
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into (Edipna, sonnded also JE<J-iptu, and not Oi&vouc, which 
first sound our ancestors folloired, althougli some modem 
purists pronounce the diphthong u ot. The Latins said, 
mestus, for msestus; loiber, leiber, liber. 

I tbiak Latin as pronounced by some modems a vidoos 
deviation from authority and troth. Ev was like i, as tvyt, 
bravo, was sounded efge. — svj(api9rta, like efcharistia. 
Some think ot was sounded as written, bat as the Latin 
nominatiTe plural ends in i, there can be little doubt but 
the Greeks pronotmced the ot as i, that is e. — Ex.: ofiavSaXoi, 
Vandali, Sd^oi, domi— and that this is true comes out in 
full eridence &om the worda in Thucydides, B. 11. c. 54. 
Xotfihc pestilence and Xt/ioc fiunine, both pronounced the 
ttmu way exactly. 'H£n AupioKoc Tr6\eftoc "ol Xoifihc ifi^ 
ai/rif. The conjimction KaX was always sounded kee, and is 
no other then the Latin que, which qu came into k, and oe 
come into n, as Vaan, Ftmi — quasi Fhceni, as coming from 
Fhenicia — the Jews had no p in their alphabet, as remarks 
St. Jerome. — ow had the sound of f— as wJo5, wiof, which 
of is the same as father, denoting orig^, and is the same 
as ab father— as-o, ct^, ab>habeo, of; the genertd preposition, 
one of the oldest words in language, in Russian also, as 
Boman-of. See page 74 under Of and Hare. 

These analogies shew common descent, and a common 
language is a proof of it. although there are instances 
where the native tongue has been completely extinguished 
by interlopers ; for some invaders impelled by the power- 
ful and dominant instinct of freedom in the olden timea^ 
planted their speech to the exdosion and even annihilation 
of the aboriginal and matricular tongue. Still language is 
an evidence of community of origin hard to be effaced, and 
the contact of two langnages has a greater tendency to 
effect obliteration than to form a new tongue out of both. 
There is a fundamental uni^ of all forms of speech which 
go to establish the opinion that all languages are derived 
from one common source. The pkUolagvet of the present 
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da^ aclmit tHa, and tJiey find the affinitiei of langoage 
greater the de^er rooted tliey are, as is prored from the 
analyaiB and syntheois to whicli they may be almoat said to 
be chemicalfy subjected. 

Oh the Powi* o? Consonaitts. 

B. All letters are symbolical which are not created for 
distinction of soiuida, hence B is inhabitation, and is said 
so to be called &om Beth, bad, bat, abad — a booth, but no 
more resembling one than a resembles a camel, or awhale. 
However in Mallef s Northern Antiquities, b is styled 
Biarkan in Bonic, which denotes a house or booth. B ia 
sulject to Tarious sounds ab, p, v, and their cognates, the 
same as the ^olic digamma, ^e letter of many powers. 
Qnintilian remarks, what shall I say of onr syllables 
which lean on B and D in so rough a manner, " imitnntnr 
adeo aspere," bo that v is often substitnted fiir b, as averaa 
for abversa? 

Bo<rKo b^ot pasco, and labor lapsus, Bpiofi^ot, trium- 
phns, f oAafvo, baleena bixit is onlyvixit and AajSiS, David, 
—a word inscribed on Etruscan monumenta perplexed 
the sages for a time — it is Ril — and it ia proved to be 
only Vixit. Vix-sn. — R being substituted for b, and the 
final i fbr k. The modem Greeks sound b like v, and the 
Latins said as the French now do, apstineo forabstineo — 
apsent for absent — ap-80udre, &c. 

B was an aspirated p, and was used for ^ & w like the 
digamma or h — as jSpoSpc for p4Sot, and it was intro- 
duced into the middle of words with the digamma proper- 
ties — we do the same with be. (Page 120.) B was repre> 
sented also byd. — Ex..: belltun> dnellnm, bellona, dnelona* 
and even duorum was inscribed dyonoro — the m being 
omitted. 

G denotes cause instmmentaL After the Trojan war, 
about whose history and facta Jacob Bryant entertained 
such grave doubts, taking Homer'a Epic to be a mere 
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norel and a fiction, tlie Greelcs introduced t and k fin 
distinction of soond. 

In fact, 7, K, c, q, are all identical in Boand. C was 
employed for n, as ve use it in aincerity, and for sb, as, in 
short, from curtos, for k and g as Cains, Tiuof, acnom for 
agmun — acnim for agmm, pocnandod for pngnando — cnm 
for <rvv, once written yow. Most of the Ionic letters cor- 
respond with the Boman, except c or s and g. The Soman 
c thongh differing £rom s in its shape snpplied the power 
of it in the Roman lan^^uage. When they had not the 
letter g they used c, and Quintihan says that tome letters 
are written one way and ennndated another, as c for g, 
and the Duilian pillar has rem cerens for gerens, and so of 
many words where c is substituted for g,' and pronounced 
like the latter. 

Note that c was always sounded hard before all vowels, 
as in ccena, scsena, celer, and scelns, and the words ctedo, 
census, cygni, were pronounced differently from sedo, 
sensos, signi. Cicero was written Kuupuv. The Italians, 
who pretend to correct Latin pronunciation, emit ce and ci 
as if nth a cA — and tiie Spaniards give ce-d, a slight lisp 
like th — which enables them to conquer tiie English f A, 
•o hard for foreigners to effect, 

D is symbolical, and denotes completion or cause total. 
It is daleth — said to represent a door. This lett», a 
dental consonantj is a t hardened, as t is a soft </, — modus 
^des into mutus, dingoa is written for lingua, sedda for 
sella, cadamitas, for calamitas, poSov, rosa, Sic, his, Duilian 
and Bilian are the same, die word is engraTes bilios on 
the column; perhaps the modem Greek pronunciation 
may approximate to its ancient sound th, as thelta for delta. 
The d indicated completion, and so terminated gerunds 
and oblique cases, carrying a sort of lisp with it, as fader, 
fB.iher'-^mcnandod — in altod man. It was, however, an 
aspirate or kind of breathing, rather than a distinct sound, 
and it was occasionally dispensed with by the Romans as 
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they iiuprored in orthi^rapliy, for Action merely Tocal is 
always in its childhood, patting dnit for tuit, wlience 
comes tuer to kill in French. Maled illiuusset dies — d 
vas also used on acooont of the concurrence of vowels. 
AH labials, palatines and dentals are related, and are inter- 
changeable as z for f, and d for t, Ex. : zeit, tide — Zweig, 
twig — than to do; thing, ding, thought; id is idea^-> 
synonymons with thought. 

The Anglo-Saxon p:=th in thin, and d=th in thine, 
have become obsolete, bnt we see that the Saxons had a 
sound more than oorselves in pronunciation, 

Webford in his Mithridates Minor, p. 38, asserts, he 
does not believe that d ever did close words, and that no 
such words were really found on aatique sculpture, and 
says he can not discern the reason, and concludes they 
were added by the engraver only — but the truth stands on 
numberless records, and the mystery is in the power of 
the letter d which certainly may be very reasonably, and 
as certainly does mean completion or cause total. 

F. This is another letter comprised under the conve- 
nient ^olic long range, ycleped digamma. Ex.: Fotvoc 
oTvoc, vinmn — ^ is changed into f — as ^i)p, fera. Tbo 
Spanish langoage avails itself of this metathesis in maUy 
Latin words commencing with i, as hacienda, a &rm 
from facienda — haz, for fuces, haya, fagus, &c. This 
digamma, the Deiu ex machind was interposed in words 
for the sake of aspirate as olci ifc — fostis, hostis. Quin- 
tilianL.xii. c. 10, thinks the letter f to be horrid, and only 
fit use for savages, " prone non hamau& voce, vel onmino 
non voce potius inter discrimina dentium efflanda est." 
Its force is gone when followed by a vowel, and by a con- 
sonant it breaks the sound, " nt in hoc ipso frangit mnlto 
fit horridior," 

^ is exchanged for p. The componnd ^ is directly 
adapted from the Sanskrit, while its kindred digamma 
^ ia the Samaritan B converted by a trautdtion of sound. 
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of which Act laognage offers uameroiu examples, into the 
softer ones of bf — pf, or f. 

I shall advert to this letter again in V, where by its so 
frequent application it iB seen that language proceeds 
throngh improvement to degeneracy, 

G is always pronounced hard before rowels like c, and is 
a letter used for distinction of sound, and is shaped va- 
rionsly. Ex. ; on the Felasgic inscription it is formed 
thns, ¥/j and perpendicularly I. From this shape it was 
curved into C, and its next step was O, which waa not used 
for some thirty years after the C found on the Duilian 
pillar in the year of Kome, or B.C. 493. The first signs of 
its articolatioa were F and T, says F. Knight. It is a pity 
we do not give its due power in onr schools and oniverdT 
ties, c is soft g, nor could the Romans have adopted any 
other sound coming bo immediately from the hard K, as 
Myti>, Xf^bi, XeXexo; which represents the y of the root. 
The Greeks, ancient and modem, give a guttural sound 
to y, but y and k were introduced for diatiuction in sound, 
and were interchangeable, and in their power the Latins 
and Greeks coincided. Go was sounded as in gnerra-r 
ghem. In the word rtyyio, found in tingo, it is likely the 
first double g took the sound of n ; and in aTyiXoc, angelus 
also. It is doubtless the Phoenician gimel, gamel, meaning 
camel, in whose long neck some resemblance was recognised. 

H — a letter of distinction and not a pure symbol, written 
sQ and /* — , also like the figure 8, as was also the 
double lettei- ^ in the Felasgic monuments or character. 
Again it was inscribed £.1, and the junction formed the 
letter H in the Athenian Manuscripts, B.C. 430. The 
Greeks are thought to have dropped the sound of the A in 
combination, as all foreigners do, athys sounding like 
atys, and athrax like atrax, th iu Thebas was Tebas ; and 
80 written an. medals T for 6, Tebe — the h or aspirate 
being sunk. Demosthenes was so emitted also. This letter 
.is another of the ^olic digamma order, iu fine, a guttural. 
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It was ioperseded, a mark being substitnted to denote iti 
absence thus after such words as 'Pojuiwc, 'P^u/i. It had 
a very strong guttural sound, like the French and ItaUan 
h, a canine letter. 

It is the same as the doable letter x when inbodnced 
into mihi and nihil, and it hard^a the aspirate — fit got 
into semi, and I£ into sex. 

This guttural soimd is still preserved by modem Itahans, 
in Florence, at least, the word casa, house (whence is derived 
the French ofaes) is emitted Hasa, with a slight sound of 
c before it. Londoners are wont to prefix and sound A 
before Towels and omit it when there, by some woeful per- 
veruty, and in the dayB of Martial he complained of tha 
same corruption in some c^ his metropolitan friends and 
acquaintances who were not purUU in the Roman dialect. 
Quintilian, that Magister elegantiantm, adverts to this 
anomaly and sin. I have adverted to this letter under E. 

E. Has but one soond, and is in the distiuctive class of 
letters, not purely symbolical. It is a digamma, being a 
combination of g repeated, which arises from g being 
originally a perpendicular line, thus, , as observed beibre, 
from which it took a curved shape and became angular, 
for K is an inverted ^ A, and is so found in the Eugubian 
tables, and 01 in Felaagic. It is expressed in the letter <} > 
the origin of U from C 0. Two gammas turned visage to 
visage. K H was used for X, and it supplied the place for 
gamma. There was no K in Latin so C was substituted, 
ica) is only que, sounded by both nations kee. £ preceding 
t might have a guttural effect like G. Its power is not even 
given by French, Italians, or Spaniard in reading Greek. 

L. Is a symboUcal letter and imports extent~-a most 
aignificant liquid, and is used in a geminated form in Welsh 
as Lloyd — pronounced and written also Floyd. Plato 
styles it the sweetest of liquids and almost a vowel. It can 
be aspirated, and it is joined with mutes, but not before p 
■and T. It changes into several letters and may be si^ 
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■tituted fcHT d. If oonaooaiitB are bent into otfaer symbols 
it is not sorprisiDg that the flexible I can scarcely be 
identified in its sundry metamorpboses. Liquids are called 
immntaUe, bat what letter is so ? The figure has assumed 
variom phasea in its form, the earliest of which, the Pelade, 
is thus, Vj and \y/*, 

X)r. Wallis says, that the liquids Xi and ^ ue anomalons, 
and he derives them from d and n. Some people can not 
sound these letters, but fall into n for 1, as uobster for 
lobster : and B ia the last letter that an in&ut learns, often 
nalDg L in its stead. Hence the affinity between them, and 
their interchangeability. 

M, This liquid implies might, and like its predecessor 
is symbolicaL The Tariations in its form hare been few» 
but eventually it was reversed thus ^, according to the 
synoptical tables in the Murbacenoan* authoritiea, A'D. 
800. It ia emitted at the end of a word like die-m, and 
like the Frenoh word dompter—sounded do»ter nasally 
before a consonant. Before a vowel it was elided in poetry 
as optimn-est} though some have thought there was no 
elision, and that the m was carried on in the scansion. 
This letter is convertible into n occasionally, as ansanctua 
for amsanctuB. 

It is never found at the close of Greek words, but in 
lieu of it a Vj which gives a sweet ending says Quintilian, 
who nevertheless styles it (Lib. XII. c. 10) a bellowing 
letter — " quasi moj^ente Uter& daudimus m qu£ nullum 
grfece verbom cadit." 

N. Indicates production, and has been considerably div«r- 
ufied in its shape from an upright N to the reverse in V. 
The earliest form in the Felasgie alphabet gives it these 
figures '*ltii and in the Cadmean age it resembled an s 
in 5. Subsequently it continued its present shape N. 

* So Bijled in the FaKnlognpMs grcca ; a work on Oieek contractioiis 
paUuhed ftt fli» initaooe of Fotkd, in IS07, from &e Falaognphia gnec* 
x( Monlfiucon in ITOS. 
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There U an affinity between it and m. The Latins eoii- 
tiunally anbstitated m for the Greek v, as mnsam for 
fiiaav, lignum for ^iXov, Sometimes that general repre- 
Bentative the digamma was interwoven as in wov, o-T-om, 
^ egg, eggeryj aery. It was changed for m in Greek, as 
fiij, not, turned into Tie in Latin, also into r as flov^, moM, 
and KviCw, crisoo. The letter I is also used for n. It is 
said that the Bomana nerer had the sonnd of oar vig, bat 
if BO, how did they pronoiince anxiui f It was added to 
words or intraposed in words, and was styled v ci^eXjcvotkov 
or paragc^^ v, a athgi£aTy letter, like ^t at the end of 
a word, S(f f t. (Page 89.) The prononn Vfta was formerly 
written engo, fuv^a firom aham in Sanscrit and Celtic. 
(Page 870 ^e Greeks softened away the concurrence of 
consonimta. Ex. : ere, c(C> once ended in avc> cvc> as foond 
in the genitiTe toc, tovtoc, and was formerly iravf. The 
dative plural itaai in Homer is found to be wavrtffcn 
contracted to iravr<n, and the participle ihk was once ovc, 
as SiSiitCi SiSovrof, and in owc> the same, run-rcitv, nnrrovva, 
instead of nnrrovTEfftra, thus aoftening the inflexiona of the 
feminine gender. 

F. Is not a symbol, but nsed for distinction of sound, 
and is a cognate with b, v, % and in common with many 
other letters is supplanted by the accommodating ^olic 
digamma, a sort of talisman among letters or symbola. In 
Coptic this letter is styled H. n H were used for ^t, which 
was adopted from the Sanskrit. The form of the letter 
has varied from these shapes 1 F? 5 until it reached n, 
in which figure it remains conjointly with ra. Wefindits 
mutability in wdryw, written figo, and n-Efdcn, fido. It declines 
into q in Xtnco^, equns, and into v in leris from Xnrlc ; irq, 
icq, qua ; and it is dropped in latos from irXantc, and also 
in oro from lev^, and by its interposition in Xaof, it forma 
la-p-is. So of Swcj da[ds is made. In Bounding the word 
ofttenir in French, the b is emitted p, optenir, as we have 
remarked under B. ^i is exchanged for p, and out of 
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ihrOvSq comes Btndinm. The Latins dispense vitlt ita bcf- 
TJcea when this letter is followed hy t, as pL wriaaic—toc 
tusais, cum mnltis aUis. The labial aapirate f was repre- 
sented in the Etnucan alphabet like our fignre of 8; and 
in the Alexandrine Manuscripts these forms appears ^ 

Q, As a symbolical significant^ it implies individual or 
whole, and is a Roman letteTj having the power of k, as quis, 
qutt, quid (koi oc) was thought to be sounded kis, kte, kid, 
and Kol is que, kee ; though Mithridates junior derires qnis 
from ke alius in Coptic, and u, added by contraction qnis. 
The Sanskrit ki or chi and the Italian chi, he thinks iden- 
tical, and all deducible from chi, life or creature in Hebrew. 
This letter was used for c, pequunia, loquor, loc&ntur, 
qoando, cnando, and the recapitolatdon of the Ciceronian 
pnn determines the pronunciation of this letter in the words 
eogue and quoque to be exactly the same. Q is co, and if i 
be added we have the word coeo. In English it is sounded 
in quantity, quality, &c.j always rhyming with jollity. 

The intervention of the ^olic digamma is not wantiiig 
here again, tettt Ainsworthj and Quintilian observes that 
the Greeks could not pronounce it, the sonnd being quite 
unknown to them ; <^uintns they wrote Kof i^of. In Book 
Xn. c. 10, Qnintilian says, c durax et ilia syllabas facit 
qtue ad conjtmgendas demnm sabjectaa sibi vocaleaest utilis, 
alias supervacoa, nt eqoos ac et equnm scribimus." The 
letter Q makes a harshness in syllables, though useful for 
joining the vowds which follow it, as equos and equnm. 
In other respects it is superfluous. These two vowels also 
form a sound unknown to the Greeks, and therefore can 
diet be represented by any of their characters. 

U is symbolical, and denotes motion. Er in Islandic 
means am, and its figure is the same in both alphabets of 
the learned tongues. B generally formed by F, but the 
shiqies 9 a are Fdasgic. It is styled the canine letter, 
Sonat hiec de »are catuu&, lateiar-Fernns, Sat. I. t. 108, 
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«nd for this reason it ma softened into ■ as an, wOk, 
csnnen, caamen — labor, laboe, and aometitnes ia inserted 
p{ia%, mnrex: mhe, manu. This is confirmed by Yarro, 
fi. vi* 

It haa been aaid that B vaa unknown to the Latins 
who used s^ as the hymn of Fratres arrales, disoorered 
A.D. 218, and supposed to be ooeral irith the fbondatioa 
of Bonei ■ppmn to confirm. 

Enos, Lases jnvate is fijr lares juvate. The same sub- 
stitute of B, for B seema to obtain in Indo-£nropean 
tonnes. The B is also substituted for s, vhich is a mnch 
older form than "R, and in fact the Sanskrit S mts mis- 
taken for B. So S and B are interchangeable in Sana- 
kiit, the letter B, often redundant is used or abstracted 
trithout altering, the sense. The Chinese can not pr»- 
nonnce B, and we find many with us who cannot conquer 
that letter ; tJie same defect was observed in Demosthenes, 
whose speech also was inarticolate, says Hutarch in bis life. 

Hereo written hsso and sosorem for sororem. In 
Greek Imrof was written imrop. itovq, vop. 

The liquids are commutable in both tongues, and in 
English also. Colonel is pronounced komel, a word car^ 
nipted i^m corona — Svpov, donnm, vXitptic plenus, vovpof , 
paucos, apvtit BgnSf &c. 

With the Hebrews it bad a guttural sound, and a liq;i 
with the Bomaua when they commuted it for S; went 
into pner puella, and n as wrens, senens. 

The oldest form of Bho resembles A, and hence arose 
mistakes. 

Dryden observes that Yii^ commencing the .^ncid 
seems to sound a charge, and begins his glorious Epopffia> 
with the clangor of a trumpet. 

" Axma Tirumque cano Trojte qui primus ab oris " — 
scarce a word vilJiout an B, and the rowels for the greater 
part sonorous. 

This letter was accompanied by a de^ ft^irate as. in 
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Pafomc'P'nnn — &oni wMch word some derive Bome, im- 
plying etrength, bat this deriTation miy be on a par with 
the whole earl^ Roman stoiy, which Lord Macaolay holda 
for mere myth the first 800 yean. The original Boman 
records were aU bomt by the GmdB under Brenniu the 
Goth, aboat B. C. 390, and it is probable that Livy and 
other florid writers finding no gennine records presumed 
en traditiou or firagmentaiy evidenoe, and yet patriotically 
wrote to please tbeir countrymen ; as Dr. Johnson remarked 
of Scotchmen, saying a Scotchman lores Scotland better 
than truth, he will always love it better than inquiry, and 
if falsehood flatters his vanity he will not be very diligent 
to detect it. 

The Engubian tables were thought to be engraven be- 
fore Hesiod's era, 1000 B. C. and among these early 
engravings are found the words, «HAorI, erafoHt, eriront, 
all which may be only the ^olic digamma or aspirate 
interposed, as in aiStv sev-um, Iv HoSia inheo. There was a 
primitive orthography aa well aa a primitive diction, and 
Time, that common arbitrator, did for the ancients what it 
has done for us, make our orthography and pronnnciation 
correspond. Men and langoage should be what they seem , 

When R precedes certain symbols, it denotes increase 
of energy. Thus t-w, I go, pev, I flow. Ruo I rush, and 
if followed by its own symbol and used aa a prefix, it do* 
notes repetition. 

The Eretrians received colonists from Elis, whence it 
cornea that they use the letter B aa well in the middle as at 
the end of words^ a common practice among the Dorians, 
for which they were derided, as this example provea — 
'A^ 6v mi ry yp&fiftart nf 'Py woiXXif j(piivafttv(u oiiK M 
tAh fi6vov tSiv ptifiarSiVf aXXa koI Iv fuato, idKUfUfSiivrait 
Strabo, B. x. c. 10. " They received colonists from "EAia, 
whence their freqnent use of the letter R, not only at the 
end, but in the middle of words, which exposed them to 
the raillery of cpmic writers.'* 
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S. Symbolical, and ia dgnificatiTe inteipretation, it 
means existence. Er denotes aa indptent motion, and ea 
an incipient existence. In ancient symbolical diction a 
difference was made between motion and existence, but in 
writing, tlie z and s serves either office, aa «ro and eso in- 
differently. 

Tbe figure of S is nearly the same in both laagaagesj 
that of the famous Scythian bow S taken from the Pho»- 
nician alphabet without variation. Its oldest Pelasgic 
foim is % and its Cadmean ^ . About the time of Alex- 
ander, the C prevails in MSS. as well aa this form C, the 
Doric son mentioned by Herodotus and Pindar. The 
lonians called it sigma, and it is aspirated t. 

Now S and T are interchangeable j aa was converted 
inte tt. Especially in Bceotia, as avptrruv for ffvpt^ctv., 
T was also employed for ev, as tv for ev. 

The Lacedtemonians pronounced two dental aspirates 9 
and S alike, but tbey were not confounded in orthography 
or expressed by one sign. 

C was substituted for S, or in reality was the original 
S, as ABM0S6ENEC, in fact it is common on engravinga 
and manoBcripts; for the attributes of this letter, see 
page 78. 

S is Billed a servile letter and is substituted for sundry 
consonants in conjugating verbs, and it was elided by the 
Greeks, hence, confosion was caused in the teases of 
verbs. 

Plato styled it a breathinff letter, but the Greek spirit 
or aspirates were changed into S, as tlfu sum — bmnt^, 
Buccus, oXc, sal, iK sex. 

The Romans melted it away to avoid sibilation as audi'ne, 
credi'ne. 

« Nos Bumn' Bomani qui fuvimus ante Rudini." 

The S is often dropped in the Sanskrit Bubstantive-^ 
rerb to be, asmi, asi, asti — which is only sum-es-est^ and 
80 with the rest of the conju^tlone. (Page 2S.J . . , 
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' Tbe poets elided it, as n iraa elided — ^pi^najitilra 'rentis 
plenu' SAei, and in prose, Cicero has not denied himself 
this liberty. 

S was prefixed to some words as slites, ilocns, to impart 
strength, but it was certAioly divested of euphony. In 
tbe time of Tnlly the geminated s came into -vogue to 
demonstrate that s vaa sharp, and never pronounced like 
z as caossa, causa, cassus for casus. 

Quintilian B.V. i. 1?. avers that both Cicero and Vii^ 
doubled the s, and we double ours in some words, but in 
the mouth of correct speakers it is rather softened into 
single s, as asociate for assodate; and in the same may 
be observed and followed in double ff, where only one 
single f should be heard offenrively, as e-face and not 
edace, which Dr. Walker critically remarks is so agreeable 
to a chaste ear and speaker, and is a distingvUhing mark 
of elegant pronunciation. 

The Saxons omitted s when two came together, as " Ther 
is grete melodee of Aungele Song." — Frikke of Conscience. 
Lambeth MSS. 

S has a hissing sound, so the Spartans preferred the 
letter B. to it, and a famous line of Euripides, 

" Effcoira cr'bfc laaatv 'EXXttvuv haoi" is a spedmen of 
Greek alliteration, [of which I have remarked in the 
figures of Speech) which came under the animadvereion 
of the critics, while Pindar over appreciating his barren 
achievement is reported to have written more than one Ode 
without the service of s, a task apparently impossible, 
except in a ma^dau or fiction-dealing bard, and like 
Scaliger who estimated two &vonrite Odes at the value of 
a kingdom. 

T. This letter is similar in Greek and Latin. It is the 
Coptic Daa., with the power of D, and it is the last letter 
in the Hebrew alphabet, and means hound. It varied 
with d ag, ^arw vado, icarM cado ; and again d is turned 
into t, as cvSov, intns. Ttpcrpov, terebra an awl; b> 
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oomet also into t, u ^nvrnt toano, €omaifia beatu. Tc 
reversed is et, and aometimes it is courerted into « as 
vavrta, naiues, with the same lusnng sonnd as in patient. 

T ma pot also fijr a, as fan fw faai, ^an for /3crc, hrerov 
fat hnoov. It ma alwaya aonnded as t pure, and uevm 
like o«r 8 or c, as modems pronounoe Latin. J. Lipsius 
admits it retained its natural aoond, and slioald never lose 
its natural power before Toweb. 

6 is supposed to be a primitive letter, and a symbol re- 
presenting the solar laminary, and was emitted tk^a, and 
not teta, as Aristophanes shews. Tha is a circle like the 
son by a strain 6a with (he article vc- The leUtive 
and article also, as $aot, 9foc, Ood the. (Page 81.) 

in early times we know not what schemes of intelli- 
genoe abounded, and as in onr times, Bosoommon and Swift, 
finxoed a plan (tf a sodety for refining onr language, and 
fixing its standard, so did the Italians in thai De la Cnuca 
Assodation, and they succeeded wonderfully; but ours 
&iled, because nnaoinuty is imposuble in law, language or 
religion (under present circumstances), and a certain amount 
of respect is wanting where law can not be enforced, or 
means of preservation established. 

Those who admire Lnman, and taste a jok^ may see 
how T was treated in a mock action of ejectment by S, the 
letter T being brought before the tribunal of vowels, and 
was made to hang on his own gibbet for intruding on the 
rights of S, but being-nou'-snited by the prevailing power 
of the Athenian eloquence, meditated revenge, and made 
reprisals by the help of a barbarous nation, who, though 
they left T in possession, gave her power away to S, in 
more instances, both in her own and the conquered Roman 
dominions, than she could pretend her neighbour had 
invaded her right ; viz. — that wherever T came before the 
third vowel, another vowel foUowii^, S under very few 
restrictioiis should take her power; and the grammarians 
who ought to have opposed this usurpation confirmed it. 
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In some oases with ub t ia omitted as in them. Prey 
nng hem — for them. 

"Fiten has not been so much rariation in this letter since 
writing or engraving were adopted, the elder forms o£ 
which were f + V in Felasgic monuments, subsequent 
to which epoch it has ever borne an npright postnro. 

This letter was called nigrum theta, because the first 
in the &tal word Bavaroe death, which was inscribed on 
the condemnatory tables. In the amphitheatres the 
dq)re88ing of the thumb was a signal for saving the 
gladiatorial combatant, hut if he were to die, pollicem per- 
tebant, they turned up their thumbs. Shows of gladiators 
were prohibited by Conatantine the G-reat, but this in- 
human butchery was not entirely suppressed till the reign 
of Honorius, A. D. 404, these exhibitions having lasted 
some 670 yean. 

V. Here the .^lolic digamma shines in aU efficacy and 
pretenaons, and to appreciate its manifold applications a 
scholar should read Fayne Knight on this letter, a sort of 
literal menstrmtm, which solves all difficulties, and like 
gold, "solders close impossibilities, and makes them kiss." 
It is no letter of its own inherent right, but it is used 
varioualy for distinction of sound. 

In Mithridates Minor there is a pendant to lUr, Knighfs 
dissertation on this letter, which is a very cAarm among 
vocables, and so varioos, that it seems to be not one, but 
all the letters epitome. Known as digamma, or double 
gamma, and soch an affectioo and predilection bad Mr, 
Knight for it, that he thought the venerable Homer 
imperfect, until his digamma edition was published ; yet 
this novelty has not prevailed over much, fbr those who 
tiy to read Greek, with the antique adjunct, find them- 
selves rather embarrassed by its presence, though it may 
be very proper in these days of advancement or experi- 
ment, that snch an edition should appear. 
Its power lies in b, f, p. Before the deprestdve conso- 
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nants hiSZ becsine efdo, sonnded like f when preceding Che 
acnte consonantB aa avroc, aftoa, jvxo^Ci efcharis. 

It had the power of t as in wall* Tallam — wood, venio— 
way, via — weigh, reho. 

The Saxons sabstitated f for t also. Before ua it took 
the power of tea, aa in lingua for strength, and r was dis- 
flolTed for melody into n as sUuib for ailra ; vXq eohce ptkfn 
— ailTa, wood or substance of any kind, like roba in Italian, 

It had the power of y in Bollft, and it was erchanged for 
i in optnmns, mazunius ; it was sunk in imperii, aadii, 
and fui for fuivi. In fact, it was a perfect talismanj 
bearing a magical character and atMbntes, nigenerU. 

The digamma is said also to be used in Sanskrit which 
has the power of V in all the Shemitic alphabets, and is no 
other than the Fhcenician Van, the parent of ^i and f. 
Mr. Enight writes of ptu to flow as refo, and in Sanskrit 
the root is Blva, flow. Perhaps R h«re denotes fluidity, 
and is symbolical of motion. The aspirated and onaapi- 
rated forms of words are fonnd in Sanskrit, and would 
seem to assume distinct roots — the h aspirate is a ponthe 
digamma— as aya — and aha to go — Raya and raha to go, 
as explained by WelsfonL 

The Roman tongue is chiefly ^olic, the oldest Greek 
form, hence the cherished digamma a Phenician adoption, 
3 the ran. H perpetually stands on inscriptions for 
aspirate only, and is occasionally inserted in the middle of 
words for that purpose as in Iv. H. oSia ^. 219) — and H is 
found on the Sigean monnment, which is older than Fala- 
medes, where it stands for an aspirate^only. So I repeat 
myremark that there was a prinevo/orthc^fraphy as well as 
primitive diction. H Y F were all nsed as aspirates by 
the two learned nations, and were undoabtedly digammas ; 
Harm, vesta, where in Herodotus we find the word written 
ironically isHe, untti. It means vesta or fire, and Ovid folt 
that to be its meaning, and says it can only mean that. 
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Fasti. B. 6. V. This is another proof of tlie fire worsbipi 
ping tendency tlirougKout all antiquity. See Chapter on 
Eastern tongues aad times. 

" ElSgicm nullam Vesta, nee ignis habent" — ^spealdng of 
the statues erected to Vesta or Fire. Lanzi reads Vitellia 
for Italia, and as vitulus means calf in Latin, this is con* 
jectured to be the origin of ItaUa, but if no better deriva- 
tion is produced, we may remain in our igoorance, or in 
timidity, which is the instinct of ignorance. Various parts 
of Italy went by various names until finally it was com- 
prised under one generic term. 

The Digamma, as Dionyaius insinuates, seems to have 
been prefixed to every word beginning with a vowel, some- 
times as H, sometimes as j: and f either for euphony, force or 
scansion, and participated the attributes of rowel, guttural, 
aspirate or consonant, and no doubt all the oriental 
tongues used itin the same way, though Quintilian observes 
that the Greeks could not even pronounce the Roman f. 
Perhaps there has been more dissertation on this mt/sterious 
letter than ail the rest of the alphabet, but they have 
never changed the current pronunciation of the Greek 
tongue, which is of no remote date in England, for evea 
Oxford University, temp. Henry VIII. actually resisted its 
introduction, and the Band was styled Trojans, as Sir 
Thomas More wrote in 1519, wlien Erasmus attempted to 
revive the study of a language truly like themselves, and 
conformable to their transcendent and universal genius, 
made, as Hermes observes, from its propriety and univer- 
sality for all that is great, and all that is beautiful in every 
subject and under every form of composition. 

What is called iEolic digamma was doubtless used by 
that people, but it was also inherent in all Eastern tongues, 
and became wholly indispensable in Greek wherever 
spoken, whether it preceded a vowel or was inserted in 
the middle, as in the word OufXia. In the 20th chapter 
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of DioDysina, Liber I., he says they always made a diganuna 
to precede h vowel like a gamma formed by two obliqae 
lines joined to an apright line, Tovro S^v Stmrtp yaft/Ma 
Strrdif iwi piav opdifv twiZvywififvov raic irXar/iii^ Stf 
ftXfvi) Ktu pnw$ K€u poucoc MM fairttp Kot iroXXa rotcnira. 
In fact the number of digammated words was very con- 
siderable. 

I have comprised the letter Y under U, which is virtaally 
the same letter — there is no word in Latin commencing 
with it. Pythagoras, the originator of the doctrine known 
as Metempfaysicosis, or transmigration of sonls, who settled 
in Magna Gnecia, and there founded his peculiar sect, 
said the letter Y by its figure represented the two roads <^ 
virtue and vice, the narrow and the broad way, and to 
this does Persius allude in this third Satire. 

" Soi^ntem dextro monstravit limite callem." 

X is a double consonant of the second order of mutes, 
ic. y. x- The Greeks wrote \tyao> for Xe^w, but the 
sound was identical. Atxaai for SeZai and atciroAtf for 
oxolu, and jeracks for ieracks Ecolice : x " T> "> "^^ "> *■ 
^tvyiTiit is future of ZtvyCt composed of y and Ci and not 
K and g. The Latins wrote apecs for apex, and it was 
used for ^ in wiarpig, pistrix, a whale or sea monster, 
aiac. ^JB3C> &c. The old Pelasgian x ^^ formed thus 
^, and tiius on the Sigean monument f. The old Pelaa- 
gian Y was like a digamma Y. and the Alexandrine MSS. 
fashion it t^ — the letter n Pelasgic was ~l and later r and 
g — yet the forms of the Greek letters from the early 
Pelasgic B.C. 1400 to the MSS. of A.D. 1400, do not vary 
considerably, and mostly are identical. The modern 
Greeks gutturalise this double ' letter, and the ancient 
Greeks probably did so, as there is an irrepressible ten- 
dency to guttural emissions in all Eastern tongues and 
dialects, x was substituted for S to avoid sibilation, which 
letter is called the serpent's letter, and the chief of the 
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consonants. Ben Jonson says it is the most easy and 
gentle letter, and softly tisseth against the teeth in the 
prolation or utterance. 

Z. This letter is one for distinction of aonnds, and was 
vont to be written after this guise I, the perpendicularity 
of which was afterwards obliquated. It is a compound of 
S and D — the word Ziuc is found on medals to be engraven 
SStvc- The same in Aarvvdoc and Sikeia for ZaXvi>0oc 
and dcXta — Ace, Aia, Dims. It had the soft sound of our 
g, in ginger, zinzibcr — and ^^^bt was written for tp6y<it. 
Its sound was considered soft and sweet, and the Eiomans 
are said never to have attuned these properties. Our 
words want those sweet Greek letters T and Z, than 
which no other are sweeter in respiration and which give a 
charm to our words as often as we use them. The Greeks 
changed z into s as occasion required, and the Latins put 
BS for it in p&trisso from warpuZio and of Zvyoc jugum 
was fashioned, so that z declined into y, as far as pronun- 
ciation went. The Spaniards sonnd z like M lispingly, 
which enables them to conquer the difficulties of our th, 
sounded mostly de by foreigners, to effect which the 
tongue should be interposed between the teeth. The 
Portuguese sonnd de like the, aa Vasco the Gama — for de. 

Z is said to have been invented by Palamedes, or at 
least the sound of it, for other nations had the sound in 
zita. Before the invention of the six double consonants Z, 
G, 9, X, S, % the lonians expressed their power in sd, th, 
gh, kh, ks, gs. Hence we find the old Greek and Roman 
letters identical, come whence they might, and where 
they did adopt them the language improved, and with it 
hterature pari passu, so that they attained an enunence 
only equalled since by Great Britain. The Romans 
followed in the wake, knowing better bow to copy than 
iavettt, for invention is true genius, the utmost sketch of 
human study, learning and industry which masters every 
q2 
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thing befflde, can ncrer attain to genius. The Romans 
reached the sovereignty of arms, and Rome was the 
empire of the world, and the nnrsc of heroes, but how 
cvaneBcent, compared to Greek literature, in whose great- 
ness real sovereignty presides, demonstrating how snperior 
mind and spirit are to all sublunary attainments, which in 
comparison are of the earth, earthy. 

Thus have I given a brief but inadequate account of the 
letters, piutly to shew their power, their figures, their ten- 
dencies, either as significative symbols, or used for distinc- 
tion of aouids, partly to shew how variable and inter- 
changeable they were within themselves, and to point ont 
the direct dependence of the Roman and the Greek alpha- 
bets, chiefly derived from the Hebrew, or rather the Indo- 
European stock, as may be more clearly shewn by com- 
paring the synoptical tables of all the languages in their 
alphabetical forms. On symbols I could have dilated 
further, but this tractate, which I designed to be something 
more than an essay, and which I felt to be something leaa 
than a treatise, as broad and general as the casing subject 
itself, was compiled rather to collect symbola of speech and 
to touch currently on their properties, than to pretend to 
penetrate and explain all their powers or uses, on which so 
many abler productions have been penned, like that capa- 
cious work styled an Analytical £ssay on the Greek al- 
phabet by Richard Payne Knight. 

We may hence conclude that the grammars of the two 
learned dialects are very like, if not quite identical in struc- 
ture, pnrticipating also analogy and sound. The Greek 
tongue had its unfasbioned and crude state, and is like our 
own tongue a very compound of Sanskrit, Fhosnician, 
Egyptian, and Keltic, in which all these lingual elements 
are at least blended. 

Time, taste, and grim necessity, and " destiny unsbun- 
uable like death," crystalized it into that divine speech 
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wlucli Homer, and vriters sabsequent to the era of Emta- 
thius, used. 

Between it and Latin tlie grammar and etymology are 
closely affined and kin, for tbe aaperstructure of the BiOtnan 
ia proved to be a refined Celtic, its peculiar embellishments 
being borrowed from the parent dialect. Hermes justly 
obaerves, that in the short space of little more than a cen- 
tury the Greeks became such statesmen, warriors, orators, 
historians, physiciansj critics, painters, Sculptors, architects, 
and last of all philosophers, that one can hardly help con- 
dering that golden period, as a providential event in honour 
of human nature, to shew to what perfection the species 
might ascend. Let me add if these things were done under 
Paganism, and in days of darkness, what may not be ex- 
pected under the power and light of the Christiau dispen- 
sation, art, policy, faith, worship abounding, and mankind 
indisputably gravitating towards that perfectibility of which 
it is rationally susceptible in religion and government ; 
and as the monarchical system has been perfected in ns, 
why may not an American say the republican form shall 
be ultimately perfected, and may direct his own affairs by 
election and not by any hereditary arrangement, which 
implies weakness, and is defective in that liberty which is 
the gift of God and nature ; and maintain that although 
an hereditary monarchy may be a good institution, it is by 
no means better or more sacred than other good political 
institutions, fur government is but a national association 
acting on the principles of society. 
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As letters have subserved the parposes of naoiemls I 
here shew how they are applied. 

Having possessed the benefit of Arabic uumerala in 
modem time*, it appears sorprisiiig that the ingenuity of 
no European nation rose to the discovery of a more com- 
pendious method of calculation than that supplied by sub* 
atituting letters for figures. A Ithough printing is ingenious, 
it is nothing sompared with the invention of letters. The 
invention of the art of printing seems to have been on the 
eve of discovery, if we observe the letters impressed on some 
loaves of bread disinterred {mm Pompeii or Ilerculaoeum, 
and which are still to be seen in the Museum at Naples. 
Yet this almost obvious means of transferring letters to 
types, and fixing them on any substance capable of receiving 
impression did escape their observation, and it was left: for 
the fifteenth century to develop this universal advantage 
of printing, which has been termed intellect embalmed in 
type, ara omnium conservatrix, and brain preserved in ink. 
Now printing was not so essential to social happiness, and 
to that central idea of life, which is interest and ease, as the 
discovery of something simple, vhei'eby the ever-recurring 
affairs of life might be accurately conducted. There must 
have been great difficulty in making computations of any 
magnitude through the medium of letters, and its inaccu- 
racy is recognized and felt when in authors anterior to 
this discovery we read of numbers slmn in battles, or in- 
deed any where in which multitudes are represented by 
literal symbols. A new edifice was to be ruaed, and time 
is man's architect, and t« it we arc indebted for supplying 
a necessity. The complex and operose process of counting 
by letters, and the cumbersome alphabet was followed by 
the graceful Arabic numeral, which is aaii to have been 
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iatrodaced throngh Spain to the rest of Enrope, when the 
Moors possessed part of that peninsula, about the 11th 
oentury, and to have been in use time out of mind in India, 
hut it is not improbahle that an alphabetical notation pre- 
ceded numerals, the simple and most perfect of inventions. 
But it does not occur in England until a century later, 
and its adoption is owing to one John of Halifax, whose 
classic appellative was Sacro Bosco. Calculation is deemed 
to be verity itself, and can not err, — but many a liber Veri- 
talis may prove only to be a book of folly. For facility va- 
lious expedients have been adopted to perform arithmetical 
operations. The calculus or pebble was one ; ^n^o?, hence 
wB get the name Calculation, ancients and moderns have 
used a board for like purposes, styled by them af5a^. This 
table was divided &om the right to the left band by vertical 
columns, in which calculi were placed to denote decimals, 
and which were subsequently supplanted by tali or dice, 
and took the name of bench or bank. Scaccarium is a 
chess-board, and is chequered with lines, hence our term 
exchequer. It is curious to analyse the letters which were 
made to represent numbers. 00 and CIO, or M, repre- 
sents 1000. m which is a sort of M reversed when 
mutilaf4|d, comes into 3, or D, which is dimidium, or half 
of mille, and so stands for 500. The word miles, a soldier, 
is no other than mille, being one of a band of that number ; 
as a Centurion was Captain of 100 men. C is the circle 
O for 100, and L is half of the circle O, and exhibits the 
number 50. 

Letters are used in algebra, and if we find them intro- 
duced before algebra commences it shews that letters and 
numbers belong to the same language ; the premature in- 
troduction of letters will then excite curiosity and stimu- 
late inquiry. Geometers proved that circles are in duplicate 
ratio of each other, that is they are to each as the squares 
of their diameters. Dr. Johnson says that a cypher is an 
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artthnieticsl mark vUcli standing by itself signifies nothing, 
bnt in apposition increases the value of the other fignrea.-^ 
now the cypher m r character, in value IOl The ancients 
fonnd it impossible to transact basiness and keep records 
of property by units, so a series of characters was therefore 
invented comprehending all antecedent characters. This 
was an improvement, but inadequate to the purposes of 
science and the concerns of increasing commerce, the ab- 
breviation of powers was tbercfore limited to 10, and all the 
subordinate characters were conmdered as parts, and used as 
indices to the circle or whole — which circle was placed over 
the second figure, as are now placed £. s. d. — e. g, 6° *l— 
sii circles and eeveo. Hence arithmetic, in which wheti 
you multiply fractions you divide, and when you divide 
fractions you multiply, or in other words, multiplication is 
as to the result a real division, division a real multiplica- 
tion. Enunciation and decomposition are confounded by 
arithmeticians, for when they enunciate 37*5 they say 
thirty-seven integers five-tenths — but this in truth is a de- 
composition. If they mean to enunciate they ought to say 
three hundred seventy-five tenths. The origin and invea- 
tion of arithmetic, says Chambers, in his Cyclopsedia, are 
unknown. How came we then by the term digitf — our 
fingers taught us this, hence the fingers doubled gave us 
the dccad — and the decimal calculation, consonant with 
nature, theory and practice, is the only irue system, to which 
it behooves all nations to adhere. Figures might have been 
discovered as early as letters, and they were much more 
indispensable. There is an affinity between characters 
and letters, as A means on^. Letters, however, had pri' 
ority, and they were employed for numerals antil some- 
thing more or better — something more compendious was 
invented. I am not certain, but I believe all nations have 
used characters for numerals, although simple strokes would 
seem to precede any thing more complex. 
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Anomalies. 

Ferliapa I may be alloved to recapitulate here some 
lineal peoaiiarities to which I have adverted in the body of 
the work, without overlayiDg the intention I had in giving 
it to the world, which I had not done, had I not thought 
there waa room for sach a tractate, which would comprise 
the diyecta membra and phenomena of language. 

My opinion has been expressed under " lAe chapter on 
the Article," that, the article bvj hs &> ^^ mscA before nouns 
to mark the gender only, and this before infiection was 
adopted. This may be a speculation, and thus I submit it 
to the learned and ingenuous public to disprove or con- 
firm. (Page 6.) 

'Etc, fuR] ^v is not an article, but a numeral, and corre- 
sponds with our one, which is an adjective of number, 
Unus is employed in the same sense, and is proved by the 
phrase, vidi unam adolescentulam. I saw a young woman. 
Me& nnius opera, by my o\on labour. 

The Greek article when employed became an expletive, 
for the real article surely is at the termination of the noun 
in Xoy^oc, and in every word in Greek or Latin ending in 
as, es, is, os, us, um. It is only the Sanskrit mode of 
articular termination, as Baan-oh — arrow the, a language 
proved by modern iudagators to he analogons to the learned 
languages, so that Van Kennedy in his researches avera 
that the Sanskrit roots in English are some 300 or 400 j that 
there are 4 Sanskrit root-verbs found in the composition 
of 500 or 600 English words, and that we can hardly utter 
a sentence without a Sanskrit root. That the Latin tongue 
is reduced to some 800 words from which the whole lan- 
guage has been built up, half of which may be traced to 
the Greek, and the rest to the Sanskrit, Fhunician, and 
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Hebrev. There are also 208 Ssmkrit roots in Greek wliich 
are not in Latin, 188 in Latin and not in Greek. And 
out of 900 Sanskrit words in Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, 
there are 265 Persian, 83 Zend, 251 English; and he 
allots 339 to the Greek, 319 to the Latin, 162 to the 
German, leaving 80 for the remaning Teatonic tongues. 

The Ijatin lieing a more elliptic tongue than Greek did 
not require the article aa a prefix, hence Dominns is not a 
pure substantive, but a concrete, because it coalesces with 
the article oc which gives its meaning, and the same oc ia 
the relative pronoun, as outoc im-tv 6v \tyus avOpunrov. 
Hie vir est quem dicia. Here is an afSnity between the 
two learned languages equivalent to the Attic where ov is 
governed by Xi^fic- (Pages 7, 81-) 

Hespecting cases the Greek absolute is the genitive, and 
the Latin absolute is the ablative, called absolute because 
the preposition was omitted. (Page 1S3.) All cases may 
be put absolutely. There are hut two cases in reality, the 
dative and ablative are the same and the nominative is no 
case, as the peripatetics held, and likened the noun in this 
its primary and original form to a perpendicular line — ■ 
hence the wnuirfici or casus, or fallings. The oblique cases 
termed irXaytm muiiTuc, sidelong fallings. 

Respecting verbs the chapters on them may suffice, 
though I recapitulate here that in verbs the analogy is the 
same, the difference being in the variety of tenses — and 
that tense does not mean time, but is the contraction of a 
phrase, containing subject, copula, and predicate. 

In the phrase " AIJv ipurrtvuv, koI inrttpoyov ififitvat 
iXXHv," which is a proud motto to write on books, or to have 
ever before one in a social, intellectual, or religious view, 
viz. : always to fight like Ares, or Mars, and be superior 
to others ; here grammarians say, that xp^ is understood, 
but that is erroneous, it stands on its own basis, and it is 
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primitiTe diction and fonnd in all the elder writers of an- 
tiquity. 

I have observed that there is and can be but one part of 
speech, the noun, and that to be, ESSE, is the verbal noun, 
one mood the infiaitire, which ia a uousj and is used in all 
languages as a substantive, as le boirein French,_/ar nienle 
in Italian, das achlafen in Clerman; and that there is an 
affinity between the infinitive moods and the aorists, deriving 
from words indicating, infinitive, aopiaroci aopog. Now the 
eiv of the infinitive is only tlvai which derives From el/tt, iw, 
Ci, to go. And the re in Latin infinitives I think to be re 
in reality, as ire, go in reality ; Sic et tu facere, go and do 
likewise. All aboriginal languages were undecliued, and 
no root has more than three letters. (Page 12.) 

There are instances in the learned languages of the 
infinitive mood being substituted for many tenses. Moods 
are only manners of being, and tenses abbreviations of 
sentences, 'HXv0ec Ik iroXf/ta uc £^«Xfc aiiroff SKta^at, 
Thou hast returned from battle, would thou hadst perished 
there. (Page 11.) 

The primitive verb sum, written esum derives from tCt, 
w, SumuB is Ecr/iEv, and m means multitude — asmi sum, 
and nt means number. The Latin fore is derived from 
^vti>, gignor — hvy they — and hvynt is they in Welsh, while 
in Sanskrit anti is they, whence ant, ent, untt 

The pronoun ego is from iwor the latter from it, for all 
the persons of the verb substantive in Shemitic languages 
are both pronouns and verbs, and signify Bdng. (Page 88.) 

In Boeotia, one of the oldest of the Grecian divisions, ego 
was expressed by lo, hence ko-io I hum, Uro, and so with 
all the Greek verbs deriving from Sanskrit, which illus- 
trates Greek etymology — for asmi, sum ia the basis of the 
Indo-European tongues, found in the Persian hastam, 
shum, Greek tafu, Sclavonic j'rtmt, Lithuanian esmi, Mceso- 
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gotliic im, and the verb sabstaotiTe in all these is obrions, 
the farther ire adraDce the more the identity comes out in 
bold relief, for as notes incipient existence ; ew is vritten 
Ionic for ii, and all the same as ii/u, which is .£olic Greek, 
that being the most ancient form. 

This auxiliary verb is like the .£olic digamma, (of an nn- 
usnally long rangej recc^niaed in iifti eo, and itifii mitto, 
if^ttu cnpio, q^ai sedeo, &c — it/ti indicating sum, which ia 
demonstrated in the Port Royal Greek Grammar, a work 
where tbe sabstratum of language is illustrated by copious 
(Stations. 

The Greeks in their struggles with language and distinct 
words felt the want of etymology as an adjunct indispen- 
sable to correct ideas on the subject, and yet it is sur- 
prising bow little account tbey took of such subsidiary 
aida. 

Homer in his Iliad, Z. v. 168, only once mentions or hints 
aught about writing — for in no other part does a written 
missive appear (if this citation be even one) to be sent by 
any one of the champioDs of Greece or Troy. It seems as 
if all antiquity concurred in making no mention of this 
wonderful art, for though printing is ingenious it is nothing 
compared with the invention of letters. (Page 230.) 

Nothing in the Sanskrit hymns, or in all Sanskrit 
literature gives allusion or remote intimation relative to 
writing, or even writing materials. The Greeks must have 
used papyrus as they were in constant intercourse com- 
mercially with Egypt, of whom they were indeed a colony, 
while all other permanent and frequent means of writing, 
as on leather, hides or felts, or tablets of bronze were too 
expensive and too cumbersome. 

The Cratylus of Plato, which is a dialogue on the recti- 
tude of names, evinces how little the then philosophers 
knew of philology, and the futile suggestions of the author 
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on verbal derivations would seem to deduct from his 
generally acknowledged intellectual supremacy. Some aay 
bis wish was only to investigate names philosophically, hut 
as for etymology, that he deapiscd, facetiously ridiculing 
Heraclitus, of whom Cratylus was a follower, who con- 
sidercd all things as perpetually flowing, without admitting 
any period of repose in continual generation. This essay 
of the author Plato is however a very noble performance, 
the scope of which is to exhibit in things the prolific energy 
of souls, and the asnmilative power, which essentially re- 
ceiving, they evince through the rectitude of names, as 
Taylor, bis translator, teaches. 

Still it must be admitted that knowing no foreign, or 
barbarous tongue, he could not ascend to the fount of 
language, neither bad he, nor Aristotle, any idea how com- 
pletely factitious was their own elaborated speech, once as 
simple and barbarous as the Scythian. It passed through 
its phases, neither did the Attic dialect come into vogue and 
ascendance anterior to B.C. 400, and was considered then 
the common Hellenic dialect, and the standard of purity, 
though it is really corrupt, if corruption is measured by its 
divergence from primitive roots and diction. Mr. Knight 
observes, that besides the changes, inflections, and ortho- 
graphy, the articles, particles, and prepositions have been 
frequently omitted, transferred, and inserted to the detri- 
ment of metre and critical nicety of expression, althot^h 
the sense was rarely altered. 

Not only Plato, but Xenophon, Arrian, and Marcus An- 
toninus felt and admitted how useful to ethic science and 
knowledge in general would be a grammatical disquisition 
on the etymology and meaning of words. Nothing has 
produced greater confusion than that fatal turn in the 
Greeks of reducing every unknown term to some word 
with which they were better acquainted; they formed 
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eveiy tbing from their own idiom, and fall of illaaons, 
they made every nation speak the langus^ of Greece, 
ignoring the fact that their laugoage, mythology, and 
rites were chiefly borrowed from Egypt. 

Althongh I have adduced inatances many, of lingual 
anomalies within the scope of former pages, I thought I 
might separately interweave here some proofs which have 
not appeared, as an appendix to the Chapter on Language 
and the power of literal symbols, to illustrate speech, the 
principal object of this tractate, and I would &in hope 
that the space assigned to these citations may not be 
deemed irrelevant or misplaced, at the risk even of some 
reiteration. 

Nomenclature of Science constitutes the terms of any 
particular art, and may be almost called the art itself, to 
be well acquainted with which advances the student rapidly 
in his pursuits; as in Geometry, definitions, postulates, 
axioms ; in Logic, subject, predicate, copula, moods, syllo- 
gisms, definition or description, division, notation or 
etymology, conjugation, genus, species, similitude, dissimi- 
litude, contrary, opposite, comparison, cause, efiects, ad- 
junct, antecedent, consequent ; in Oratory, exordium, 
narration, confirmation, proposition, confutation, perora^ 
tion. Under Parallelism, correlation, antithesis, gradation, 
simile, ellipsis, repetition, alliteration, accommodation, 
rhyme. In Sciences, theology, ontology.or metaphysics, phy- 
sics, ethics, internal or liberal arts, grammar, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, rhetoric, It^c, magic, mechanism. 

Syntax is divisible into concord and grammar. Inflec- 
tion is a creature of institution, and was invented for 
variety of sound and a more concise form of expression. 

Every grammatical accident may be converted into 
another and the sense preserved, number for number, case 
fur case, gender for gender, as miser animi, o, um, are all 
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equivalent, in faet, analytically eonsidered, the transposi- 
tions of language are incredible, the mode of expression 
depending on the will. 

Almost every number, case, degree, tense and mood, 
each is used for the other in prose or verse, plural for 
singular, dual for plural, and vice versii, substantive for 
adjective, and all cases for each other, relative for recipro- 
cal and inversely, passive for active and inversely, indica- 
tive for optative mood, infinitive mood used substantively 
and for all tenses, while aorists as the name implies, are 
used in every tense and in present, past and future time. 
Genders are commutable, antecedent and relative in 
some cases by attraction. 

The figure by which most of this transformation takes 
place is styled enallage, aa common in speech as hyper- 
bole, and all these varieties are found in the beat authors, 
confirming the Horatian canons — Usus, quern, penes, &c. 
Technicality baa no influence as to the sense of the author, 
while composition is universal and not particular. 

Grecisma are so common in Latin that without the 
Greek, Latin could not be explicated : " Gneci quibus est 
nihil negatum," and the anomalies of this tongue have 
been adopted by the liatina. (Page 32.) 

Ceeaardicitur venturua forventurum ease in the aecuaative 
case. Cupio esse clemens ; and the figure syllepsis is very 
usual in Latin by which words in a sentence differ in gen- 
der, number or tense, as Verbum qui est filius Dei, where 
the meaning is discerned by the sense and not thegrammar. 
Desine quserelorum, vacuus irse for ah ira. Dives equum, 
pictai vcstia, &.c. Thus the genitive in Greek is a constant 
equivalent to the ablative in Latin. Major omnjum for ex 
omnibus. Cupio vidcre doctus for videri doctum, dixit 
daturus for daturum. Licet vobis esse beatis for voa esse 
beatos. Tibi expedit esse bono for bonum. Hoc et mihi 
esse docto for doctum. 
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The Latins afTccted the Greek construction in prefer- 
ence to their own, at least, we find it bo in Horace, and all 
the writers of tlie Augustan age. 

Egeo librorum quorum habeo, a Grecism shewii^ ana- 
logy. The Greeks and Latius cannot omit the relative, 
but the English can : \p<afiai tttXloi^ 6tc ix^' where the 
relative is attracted by the substantire. 

Dignus aliquid amoris, for amari ; verbs are neither 
active nor passive, they are in a state of rest, and what 
is meant by the active and passive voice is a mere gram- 
mntical fiction, importing no more than the natural and 
inverted form of the subject and object, introduced for 
variety, and this remark extends from the primeval lan- 
guage of man to every dialect spoken, (Page 59.) 

Sanctus olia id genus alia, for ejus generis alia. Est locus 
in carcere quod TuUianum appellatur, vrbere gttod agrees 
with Tullianum and not with locua, the subsequent instead 
of the antecedent. Farum habet consul creatua esse, for 
se creatum esse. Multi putantur venturi esse, for se esse 
Tenturos. Apponendum est olentium herbarum, for olentes 
herbas. Olet unguenta. Laasus maris, picnus cnramm, 
dives agri, all Greciams. 

Quo leto censes me ut peream potissimum, for ego. 
Qui pote, how can that be ? QuA pote lucet, by which power 
it shines, is the motto of Smyth of Essex, Potis and 
pote are of all genders answering to Bvvarov in Greek. 

An accusative is put for the nominative in, Ilium ut 
vivat, for ille. Patrem vcllem viveret tibi, for pater. Non to 
latet, for tibi. Res cibi equivalent to cibus, res laboris 
voliiptatnm ; dominetur piscium maris, let them rule over 
the fishes of the sea. Begnavit populorum, he lorded it over 
the nations, in Horace. Tempus desiatere pugn^, for 
desistendi i pugna. Capta probibere nequiret. Cum 
Pienos aquike for aquU&. Justitise ne prius mirer bellive 
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Inborum Virgi!. Utor banc rem. Mea ntantnr wue, for 
meis. Nunc dierum. Sat temporis, instar montiB ; where 
the BubBtautive has a genitive after it : it is to be con- 
sidered a substantive by analogy. 

Partem viponun cecidemnt. Partem Teacuntur lacte 
et mellej in Cseaar, where the accusative is used for the 
nominative. Again the genitive b sabstituted for the 
ablative, viz., nullius fidei. 

The Latins borrowed the genitive and dative &om the 
Greeks, having only two cases, accusative and ablative. 
There are but two cases in reality, the dative and ablative 
heing the same, and the nominative is no case; it is the 
substantive uninfected, and may be used without a verb, 
as, the Lord he is Ood. The prophets, where are they? 
Case means accidents, and accident proceeds irom neces- 
sity, (see Case, p. 132). Analogy was not consulted when 
authors made the plural noun and the singular verb ter- 
minate alike, but custom has determined otherwiBe because 
the concurrence of ss is unpleasant, as horses rana, and by 
this it is more agreeable to the auricular organ. 

Sao sibi gladio hone ji^ulo where sibi is the Qredsm, 
Implentur veteris Bacchi, where there is a genitive for an 
ablative. Eo vsenoi, I am going to market, for ad vtenum. 
Major, maximuB omnium, for omnibus. An adjective 
which is put with two substantives should agree with the 
prindpal, but this is not so always. 

Ilavra vjroraootria Qtnf every thing is subservient to the 
Deity. The plural in Greek ezpressea a universal dis- 
tributive. 

Nouns neuter, masculine and feminine, when they ex- 
press an individual unity are accompanied by the verb In 
the singular to denote that unity. 

Amantium iree amoris redintegratio est. Where est is 
singular after the plural ine, for the renewal of love can 
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not be said to be tbe qoarrel of lovers, tberefore redin- 
tegratio most be the predicate. Fectiu quoque robora 
fiont, plural verb to a singalar noun, multitado gandeatj 
omnia terra Tenenmt in ^gyptom. " Pars Radios stringant 
inanibnB, par missile ferrum, Corripttint ;" Pars cteci, where 
Vir^ has disregarded an important mle of Syntax to ex- 
press himself naturally and elegantly. To appreciate tbe 
metamorphosia of letters, words, tenses, and dialects, in 
Greek also, the essay on the Greek alphabet of Payne 
Knight should be consulted. 

The Greek word Anagram is one, by the transposition 
of which another word can be formed, a conceit, called also 
a divination by letters, of which Greeks and Latins were 
cognisant, and its invention was referred to Lycopbron, 
and perhaps he deserves the merit who has written tbe 
darkest poem ia literature, Cassandra; yet, darkness i« 
among the soorces of the sublime. 

The extension of the principle seems to be applicable to 
phrases of verses which backwards and forwards are still 
the same. To find a word like Anna is not so difficult, but 
to exercise ingenuity in framing entire lines which read the 
samebothwaysiaacurtosa^e£tciV(». Tiaslabor ineptiamm 
has been classified by the collectors of mote under Anagram, 
and it is traditional that Sotades invented the puerility ; 
hence certain lines elaborated and eliminated may be turned 
inside out like lace or tapestry, being however the same in 
sense and sound. It is said that men of letters love those 
they amuse, as travellers love those they astonish. As these 
literary vagaries are rare I annex specimens, which may be 
comprised under the phenomena of language. 

Signa te, signa, teroere me tangis et augis 

Koma tibi subito motibus ibit amor 

Si bene te tua laus taxat sua laute tenebis. 

Sola medere pede, ede perede nialos. 
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Such is the afiSuity between L&tin and Italian and Latin 
and Spanish that pore lines hare been produced vhich are 
of either tongue, but with infinite labour. A literary man 
however is like a silkworm employed and wrapped up ia 
his own work, and nnrarels apparent impossibilitieB. 

When language becomes an object of taste, exubeoraace 
of diction is applied to purposes of elegance and dissemina- 
tion. If defective in variety the tongue is equally elegant, 
and words may be used in ccoistruction one with the other. 
In epistolary correspondence, in public harangues, in 
answer to ambassadors in which the Bomans evinced great 
elegance and dignity, and in composition from the press all 
transgressions merit censure, and the presumption that the 
public will pardon negligence on the plea of inattention to 
things more than words is not tenable. 

The following instances of violation of the laws of hex- 
ameter metre are chiefly from Virgil, and yet are in ac- 
cordance with certain usages of prosody, and evince the 
skill, taste, and ear of the poets, that the soimd should 
seem an echo to the sense ; and it shews that what have 
been laid down for canons and laws of prosody are not so, 
any more than the ntmierous rules to which grunmarians 
have restricted grammar, while the force of habitual ex- 
pression is the sole apology which can be admitted for the 
violation of the laws of concord, confined to familiar inter- 
course. 
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Metrical iBRxauLABiTiBS. 

Adveni long& transrerberat abiete pectus. 
Altiaa iogreditur et mollu crura repooit 
BroDteaqne Steropesque et undas membra Fyracmon. 
Cara Deam soboles magnom Jovis mcremeDtum 
Emicat Enryaliia et munere victor amici. 
Et SUCCU8 pecorT, et lac subdocitur agnis 
^quna uterque labor leque jorenemqae magistri 
Ferte dti ferrom, date tela, acandite muros. 
FluTiorimi rex Eridanus campos qae per omnes. 
GeaQa labaDt gelidus coacrent fiigore Bangnis 
Die latos niveum moUi foltfia byacinthi 
lUe antem paribus guas fnlgere cemia in armis, 
InsuliB lonio iu magno qaas Diva Celeeno, 
Italiam &to profiigua Laviuia que venit. 
Limina que laurusque Dei totnsque moveii. 
Miscueruntqae herbas et non iDHOxia verba 
Occalt& spolia et plures de pace triumphoB. 
OstentauB artem pariter arcumque tonantem 
Farietibiia textam cscis iter andpitemqae 
BelTgione patrum mullos serrata per annoe. 
Troas relTquias Daaaum atque immitis Achilleij 
Vellera que ut foliis deapectaut teniiia Seres 
Victor apud rapidum Simoenta sub Hid alto. 

Poetay ia called the language of the Goda, and Fro- 
metheua ia said in fable to bave been aeverelf puniahed for 
imparting the blessing to hnraanity . Mr. Bryant conaiders 
this ^pellatiTe the aame as Deucalion, vhich he interprets 
Noah, and with him commenced Gentile history j and 
that the ark was looked on as the womb of nature, and the 
descent from it as the birth of the world, the ultimate 
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whence all things vere to be deduced, as law, religion, 
justice, and the seven Noachic precepts which obtained in 
ethnic nations. The ancients were generally materialists 
and thought the world eternal, and that its mundane part 
h^au with the ark or Theha. The serpent too was em- 
blematical of immortality irom its annually casting its skin, 
which is supposed to renew life from a state of inactivity, 
Eusebins says the ancients called Prometheus, Xfoak, viv, 
or wisdom, who raised the first altar to Heaven and con- 
stmcted the first ship and transmitted useful inventions. 

IlaiTai Tijfyai fiporoiaiv he HpOfai9lii>v, JEtchyha, Prom. 
V. 504. So that Prometheus was s^led Nouc and roi^ 
SvBpitnroiQ 6 Novci which may mean Noos, Noah, &om 
whom both time and tlungs were deduced. 

In the grandest of the old myths (all of which were 
derived from the flood, and Noah the ivawaiaii;, or emblem 
of peace, so the dove became a sao^d symbol, and was so 
acknowledged in the purest worship, the sacred C^oas of 
the Egyptians or the eight persons of the ark), this 
demigod, who taught letters and arts to man, was doomed 
to expiate the offence by a fearful agony, being rivetted in 
adamantine chains to the beetling precipice by the agency 
of the demons. Strength and Force. The winged hound 
of Jove, the eagle self-called to a daily feast still wheeled 
down to his prey, still fiercely tore and battened on the 
flesh of Prometheus. Allegories were brought to perfection 
by the ancients, and virtues and vices were personified to 
signify their several subjects, and in this human nature ia 
represented by an emblem, as Bacon expounds in the 26th 
Chapter, De sapientift veterum. 

Of such high cousideratioii was speech in the contem- 
plation of philosophers ; hence I have drawn into a focus, 
independent of what is diffused through the tractate where 
every anomaly is displayed, some further examples to shew 
how closely the Roman pupil followed the Grecian pre- 
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eeptor, and altlioagli the latter anbrerted or set at defiance 
the laws of gnanmar, yet the beauties of their mutatiom 
vere bo apposite that the Latins were sednced, and they In- 
coi^rated anomalies into their own phraaeolc^ " irom 
the hard <^ Sdo's rocky isle," the repnted father uf poetry, 
ethics and theoli^y, and from others, at once enriching and 
embellishing a diction which was the perfect offspring of 
that polished nation, whose philosophers, poets, and heroes 
were led by the light of the Moeonian star. 



On Pbiloloot aso Lbttsks. 

Sd^ices, like plants, each have their particular q>here. 
Philology is the science of characters, articnlationa, terms, 
and propositionB. Characters, as a, b, c. Articulations, as 
al-tw, e-vil. Terms, as man, tree ; propositions, as virtue 
ia amiable. 

Richard Johnson, a famous grammarian says, grammar is 
the art of expressing the relation of things in construction 
with due accent in speaking and orthogn^hy, according 
to the custom of those whose language we learn ; had he 
said of words instead of things and quantity not accent, 
which is an ancient art now lost, the definition had been 
good and acceptable. Accent raises or lowers a syllable in 
pronouncing it, the acute sharpens, the grave acts con- 
trariwise and d^resscs, nhile a circumflex both blunts 
and sharpens. With the Greeks these risings and sinking 
were independent <m quantity and yet were used with 
quantity. 

A Towel is a letter and must be the sign of a sound, and 
not the sound itself. It is not a simple articulate sound 
fbrmed by the impulse of the voice and opening of the 
mouth, (page 6.) 

In Chinese and Hebrew all words begin with a como- 
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□ant, BO that verbs may be termed consonauta, for th^ 
are part of a system wliolly couTentional, aad the latest 
improvement in letter. All letters were significant as 
symbols and sounds. A and b were prefixed, to words, 
and Bcuaetimes inserted in the middle of words by ancient 
writers, (pages 120-163.) 

A means motive, asa-do. B means dwelling, or inhabi- 
tation, as b-sprinkle ; and also motion as b-gone, b-cause ; 
but like a, the learned now dispense with their services. 
C means cause ; D is symbolical, and t is derivative from 
it, while d also means completion, as love-d, and is cognate 
with t, as bende-d, bent. E implies energy, en(» is comm- 
encement. £nd is propagation of the ene^y, eke, eac, 
increase, identity. H imphes exaltation and continuation 
as hend, hand. Ion is progress, while I means indefinite 
extent. L indicates length. M might. N production, 
and O individuaUty. R means motion, while S notes 
existence. 

The grave letters are b, d, g. Acute, c, A, k, t. Aspi- 
rates, j^ h, B, w, z. Double letters, c, j, g, a, w, x. C is s 
and j is dz. Q is n and yu. W is two o's. X is xi. 

Impure letters are c, d, e, f, g, h, ph, u, w, y, z, G or 
j is (2 impure. C is t impure. H is e impure. Y is i im- 
pure. U is y impure ; and W is u u impure. 

C as cent, city, char, chevy, clove, clean, sacrifice. D as 
verdure. B ewe, eunuch. F as if. G as grandeur. H 
as hero, he. Fh as phial. U as use, union. W as wise, 
worse. Y as ye, yes. Z as chintz, fitz. 

I shaU briefly notice here the power of the vowels, and 
how each is used for the other. Vowels are all inter- 
changeable in English, and were mostly so in the learned 
languages. This application is more fully developed in 
the chapter on the figures and powers of literal symbols, 
(p. 199.) 
' A is a diphthong composed of o and i, and it takes many 
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flOimda, as bat. Many comes into meny, vith e, so do 
quay, flay, Thames. Comes into ajrl in ball, fall ; into o, 
as wbat, qnash, qoantity, wasp, yatch. 

E a compound of a and i. It comes into a in wbere, 
weigbt, freight, and before r into a as, serrant, harte, mer- 
chant, but now obseryed chiefly in proper names, as Derby, 
Berkeley, &c. It comes into i as pret^, England, engine, 
into o as shew, sew, strew. 

I glides into e, as virgin, virtae, mirth ; and into doable 
ee, as shire, and in oblige, now emitted with the i according 
to its orthography. / used to lapse into a in nrrah, pro- 
nonnced tarrah. 

O naturally declines into double oo, as prore, more, 
bosom ; into a as ought, into au as broth, &oth ; into i as 
women j and into v, as conduit, Monday, company, gorem. 
In some proper names, as Pole, Coke, Broke, Brome, 8ec., 
the o is always soonded double oo. 

U naturally declines into oo, as bull, pulpit, put, cushion ; 
into e as bnry ; into i as business, bosy ; into eu as tube, 
dnty, cubit : though the double o in these words is often 
retained. 

Y associates with i, and is almost identical, as thyme, 
chyme. It assumes the sound of ee in -y-aoity, phylactery, 
panegyric. It was prefixed to words as ylike, and was used 
for I, the pronoun. Y dwell, as Y can. 

The impure vowels h, y, w, and sometimes e, o, a, occa- 
nonally require a not an before them. 

Dr. Lowth says that a becomes an before a vowel, the 
letters y and w excepted, and before a silent h preceding a 
vowel. Bat a becomes an before a pure vocal power and 
when vowels lapse into aspiration, a is used. 

When words begin with an aspirate a must be used, as 
a house, a horse. So in the aspirated words, ewe, Euro- 
pean, union ; a is used with others but not always. 

A is used befoi'e k mate if the word commences in sound 
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with the power of y. Ex. : a hamau being, a humourotu 
man, himioiirsome child. 

A U used before h aspirated when the word is accented 
on the first syllable, as a hundred, a hermit, a hero, a habit, 
a history. 

An is used before rowels and k mnte ; and h aspirate 
when the word is not accented. Ex. : an angel, engine, 
inn, empire, oven, honour, hospital, historian. 

When the ictns or accent falls on the second, third, or 
fourth syllable of a word beginning with h aspirate, an is 
tued for a. Ex. : an historian, heresiarch, hexameter, her> 
maphrodite, and generally before all vowels, but not with 
words beginning with n, or a coalition of letters equivalent 
to it in sound, as ewe, eunuch, union. 

Between w or u, a labial or palatine closing the syllable, 
a is sounded or emitted like au. Ex. : wan, quart, quality, 
quantity, so it is pronounced awe bef(nre a double palatine 
closing the syllable, as alder, altar, also. And it takes the 
same sound as quality in wamble, wabble, wapentake (whose 
derivation is weapon-take), want, waft, wrath, wr^ what, 
wather, &c But if the 1 is separated and single, a had a 
sound like ah, as, altitude, alternate; but the more ana- 
logical sound of al-temate, not all-temate, is preferable. 

A is emitted ay when it terminates a syllable with the 
accent on it, or is opened by the final e, as able, care, ware, 
waver, wafer, &c. 

C is t impore ; and Murray in his Grammar gays it is 
snperfluous in both its sounds, the one expressed by k and 
the other by s. But we ask how is c sounded in church, 
clove, sacrifice, ostrich? are there not more than two 
sounds in c ? There is c like s in cent, cinder, city ; like 
E in sacrifice, suffice ; like k in can, cot, cut ; like g in 
sanction, unction ; like t in clove, clean ; like dz in ostrich, 
Norwich j Hke ts in church and cherry. 

Ch is impure in catsup, cursorily pronounced ketchup, 
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as courtesy in cbnrclie?. Dr. Johnson say b c lias but two 
sounds and might be omitted from the language, bat it 
preserves to the eye the etymology of words, as face, fincies, 
the facet of a diamond. Now this letter, we think, has 
aix sounds. £x. : t in dove, ts in church, dz in ostrich, e in 
sacrifice,Biniacea,kincalendar. In fact, as many as a dozen 
sounds may be predicated of c, not one belonging to itself. 

Clepolemus is sounded like Tlepolemus, Clascsla in 
Mexico like Tlascala, and so with Cloe. C is an x or 
double cc inverted. C means action, as stick, seek, sicht, 
sight. Ce, ci, ce, si, ti, have the power of th when preceded 
by the accent and followed by another vowel; but when 
accented or followed by tiie secondary accent the vowel 
remtuns pure- 

Ch ednka into the grave when unaccented, as Norwich, 
Dulwich, "Woolwich, ostrich. What think the eho$en 
Judges t In orthography, known as phonetic, a kind of 
euphuism, which some purist in spelling proposed for adop- 
tion, and who printed specdmens to evince its efficacy and 
adaptation to modem ose, but which the world declined to 
receive, these words would be thns written : Hou&t think 
the tchosen Djendges? 

Ch, gh, ph, are often denoted by single letters, so is qu, 
w, and hw has been written for who ; and hohl for whole. 

D impure ought to be marked thus gg, and impure T 
tbns, cc. 

The termination «J becomes acute or assumes the power 
of t after an acute. The original sound of d was a liap, and 
is so pronounced by the modem Greeks and Spaniards. 
"We doubled the d, as the sound tedder for tether, pudder 
for pother, now bother. 

£ is an impure letter, as ewe, eunuch. E is also changed 
into o, as streng, strong. The word neither is derived from 
vstder in German, (p. 106.) This word is by some speakers 
pronounced as if written with an t contrary to alX our 
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analogy, for in wliat ptm English vord is ei so pronoonced ? 
The word height is evidently a misspellingj for hight, higli. 
In eider down we have a pare German wwd, and Tith it its 
native pronunciation, so neither are in point. The word 
tleiffht should be written slight, from the verbj to toss over 
carelessly, as "the rt^oes slighted me into the river." — 
Shakspere. These are the only words in our tongue where 
such a pronnnci^iou has been attempted, the vowel e taking 
its own analogy in woght, freight, &c. The soft e in 
neither, as it is no diphthong, is always sounded by speakers 
of toMte, in accordance with usage and which was once the 
vnvaryii^ practice of the country ; the word is ne-ither and 
not neither at nither. What is to become of all words in 
cave, receive and their derivativea, or ceiling, which should 
be spelt deling from tnel, or leisure, ei»el and every word 
where e precedes an i/ From nncertidn pronnnciation 
arise in a great (art the various dialects of the same 
country, which however grow fewer aa books are multiplied. 
"We require softneit in vocal emissions rather than strength, 
for onr language is constitutionally strong, if it is vainly 
imagined that the violation of all analt^ can give vigour 
by the adoption of so coarse and unanalogical sound as t in 
lien of the soft e. \xA us be consistent then, and if i ia to 
have its natural power, let it be carried -out in whither, 
hither, thither, and in every word where e precedes an i, 
and we should set the American innovators to school in 
abnormal pronunciation and undoubted vulgarism ; rimim 
teneatit f To any chaste ear there can be no doubt, that the 
ancient prolation or utterance should be adopted, neether. 
We repeat here that words like lands have a limit to their 
right, and it is better to leave orthc^raphy and pronuncia- 
tion after long poasesdou as they have been transmitted 
than to disturb them by even a better claim, if we would not 
barbtaite our speech. Analogy and taste are both violated. 
E, O in the termination eng is mute by the intervention 
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of a consonaot preceded by a mnte gnttunl — which rec- 
tiGea an error in tiindley Murray, (p. 101.) 

When G is gattuial or hard, it ooght to have something 
to note it ; the same may be said of C, if used for K, as the 
Itahans have an h after it, mnlcing it k, as chiamare. GA 
i» ireqaently pronounced hke f, says Dr. Walker, as laugh, 
cough, &c., but really gh final is mute. Laugh is pro- 
nounced laff^, whose past tense was formerly written loffe. 
It i« the u which assumes the sound of f, and this f lapses 
into T, The aspirated G should not be reccired for d, nor 
asinrated c for t, as &igid, suet, rich. 

F in of is pronounced ov, and lieutenant is always pro- 
nounced leftenant ; though was once pronounced thof. W, 
F, V, are afined and kin, hence the Bossians pronounce w, 
as f in Qrlow, Woronzow, The Welsh, descendants of the 
Kelts, write fF, and so did we once at the beginning of 
words, as Ffloyd, Lloyd. So V ia expressed with a single f. 
This is traced to the digamma, which seems to have been 
native with the ^olians, and common to all Greece a con- 
venient symbol, the substitute for at least half the alphabet 
in the shape of letters and aspirates, and probably eristed 
at the Tower of Babel. See my remarks on this letter, 
page 223. : 

H. When a word be^ns with k, having the accent on 
the second syllable, em is invariably used, as it is before the 
power of a pure vowel ; bo is a before a vowel when impure 
and before consonants. 

When H mute begins a word, the application of a and 
on depend on the power of the succeeding vowel. 

Silent H then is r^ulated by the subsequent vowel, 
which if pare takes an, impure takes a. When a word 
b^;ins with h, and is not accented on the initial syllable, 
h is ralentf as in heir, hour, honour, herb, hostler, hotel, 
&c. Humour has k silent, and yet does not admit an 
before it. When initial H impels the accented syllable a 
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is used, bnt Then the accented syllable falls heyond the 
initial syllable on is indispensable. 

I. The long i is a sound composed of the Italian a and 
our e, which latter is expressed by short i or enunciated ee. 
The dot or pupil might be dropped when it is pronoonced 
short, and the pnpil over j might be omitted without in- 
convenience as to sound or appearance. / is impure before 
the power of E, ing, ink, &c. / has the power of h when 
preceded by the power of S, and that of y when preceded 
by any other letter. / and E after the accent, and suc- 
ceeded by another vowel, have the power of k when pre- 
ceded by the power of s, but if preceded by any other 
power, they have the power of y, as Fersiaii, nation, coer- 
cion, anzions. Judges. 

/ and E are impure after the accents, when followed by 
another vowel, having the power of H, when preceded by 
the power of s, and that of y, if preceded by any other, 
letter. E is the Gothic it, meaning eye — and ive means 
desire, as sportive. 

/ and E preceding a vowel in the same syllable lose their 
power, »B nation, natkun, but t and e, preceded by the 
power of B or z, and succeeded by a vowel, with which it 
coalesces, assumes the power of H, as contrition, contri- 
shun — lei-zhure, expo-sshnre. 

/ and E succeeded by another vowel in the same plia- 
ble, and preceded by any other letter, except the power of 
B, assume the power of y, as minion, pavilion, pavU-yun. 

I or E impellii^ a perfect letter and preceded by the 
power of 8 however symbolised, assume the essence of h. 
Preceded by other powers, it becomes y as action, ac-shun, 
coer-shun. I in Lybian is pronounced Lib-yau — ruffian, 
ru£F-yan, billion, bill-yun. 

In the words medicine, venison, business, diamond, the 
Bounds of i and a are omitted in the second Byllable, and are 
specimens of the beavty of cursory pronondation. I was 
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soonded by tlie Lfttina as j, which power the Germaiu le- 
serre, Japiter, Yapiter. 

J, which is equivalent to G, might be written and printed 
withont the dot over it, and when i has the power of e 
would it not be advisable to omit the dot or pnpil ? 

We use long f and a short b withont distinction, might 
we not use the long f between the vowels when it is acute 
and a short s when it is grave 7 Were this distinction 
observed by printers we should not be at a loss Co pro- 
nounce retign, resolve, when they mean to sign again and 
solve again, and the same words when they mean to give 
up and determine. 

Murray says we do not need the letter j, because the 
soft g in English ia sounded the same, bat what of James, 
Judah, Joram, 8ec. ? 

O is a circle, and implies whole, hole, hohl. " His eyes 
drouped hole sunken in hia bede," Chaucer. O denotes 
entirety and individuality. It is the representative of u 
between w and a consonant, and these words ought to be 
written swoom for awum, swong for swung, and swonk for 
swonken, an obsolete term, to overlabour. O being a 
before a iinal consonant the pronunciation of o in woman 
is easily traced. U is used as w in quiet, quote ; and as 
double in rule, ruin, lure ; as a in ought, it comes into i 
as women, into oo as womb, tomb, wolf j and into u as 
come, love, dove. 

Q. is always guttural and invariably used before u aa 
quaint, quell, quilt. Q, and K before n in the same syllable 
are not emitted in modern pronunciation. C is guttural 
before a, o, u, but c assuming the power of s before e, i, 
y, k is used instead of c before these letters. 

B. is substituted for s, and in its symbolical significance 
it is motion, as s means existence, but as that which moves 
necessarily exists, R was made the representative of exist- 
ence by the Western world. An inversion of a word and 
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a substitute of s for B. may be detected in Her, if so her 
is sAe inverted. (page94.) Si means An- in Gothic, and iSeo 
in Teutonic } w preceding g is lost in it, as wright, write, 
sounded as right and rite. 

S, symbolically denotes existence. Between two vowela 
it expresses the acute power,and sthe grave power. Initial 
s being always acute, may continue its present form. If 
tiro ss come together it is more graceful to Bonnd one, as 
associate, should be prononnced a-sociate ; the same may 
be predicated of double S, efface and double cc occasion, 
which Dr. Walker judiciously observes, " is a dUttngvishing 
mark of elegant pronanciation/' to which I have before ad- 
verted, (p. 221.) S declines into Z in houses, houses, on 
account of numher. It is acute in yes, this, thus, ns in oos 
— and in words derived from the learned languages, C has 
the power of s before e, i, y. Its tendency to sibilatiou has 
gained &r it some reprobation, as well as the sobriquet of 
the Serpent's letter, as Z is called a canine letter, to avoid 
which the Spartans converted it into R, and the Athenians 
into T, and it is often elided in poetry. We commute it for 
th, loves, loveth, but its use in the third person is adverse 
to correct analogy. Th was common to singular and plural 
in all persons though it is now confined to the third person. 
I here repeat a remark made in the body of this Tractate, 
(p. 29) that until some of the learned can assign a substantial 
reason why the third jierson in the verb is varied, as loves, 
and the rest not, one might plead for the simpler method. 
A little practice would make it fiuniUar, and we should see 
analogy trample over custom, more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. Having made s or es the symbol of 
plurality, was it analogical to symbolise individuality in the 
same way ? 

In some cases after s, a c should follow and not a k, as iu 
skreen, skonce, skull. Walker observes that c, st, are 
sounded before some vowels like sh, which is contrary to 
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Englisli iin&logy. When the letter a coUidea with s, or 
«ven vitli another consonant, an apostrophe should be 
used, as Atreus' nster, Moses* minister, and indeed 
wherever the two s come together in poetry or prose the 
ear tells us that it is iodiapensable to omit one s. (p. 134.) 

T being ased for mere distinction of sound, has no sym- 
bolical mgnification, Th becomes grave in the plural as 
bath, bathes, should be pronounced softly, bath-es, almost 
as if the M were omitted. The e is added to s to form the 
plnral of substantives when pronunciation requires it. 

The letter T is often reduplicated improperly as bigot- 
ted. The same may be said of other letters. When the 
accent does not fall on the last syllable the consonant 
ought not to be geminated or doubled, as worship, 
worship-ed, libel, libel-ed. This takes place when the first 
letter is immediately preceded by a vowel. Words termi- 
nating in a single consonant having the accent on the last 
syllable, double the last consonant when the wwd is de- 
clined, as stir, stirrest, fit, fittest, &e. 

U loses half its power in busy, business, busy, &c. This 
vowel was originally printed V, hence it assumes, 

V, acute power in cough, rough, laugh. What we have 
remarked under o is applicable here. 

V in some words is changed for u as Lieu-tenant, pro- 
noimced lef-tenant, which becomes acute before an acute, 
as u assumes the power of f and its derivatives, in cough, 
chough, slough, trough. When h begins a word having the 
accent on the second syllable, the h is mute, or proDonnced 
f, as Loughbro, pronounced LufFbro. 

Gh assumes the power of k, as hongh, to hock cattle ; 
shougb, shock dog; lough, loch, lake. Insome vords^Ais 
wholly mute, as plough, bough, and now written plow. V 
becomea f on account of tense also, as leave, left ; and f 
becomes v on account of number, as calf, calves, staff, staves, 
wife, wives. 
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Br. Walker Iiaa strayed into the derioos path in the dis- 
cussion of OUT palatine characters bj the emphatic u, and in 
many irorda beginning with lahials and terminating in a 
palatine, as bull, pull, push, bushell* botcher, cushion, 
cuckoo, hozsa, for which see under the words, chew, 
chnse, me, duke, with a numerous catalogue of simihur 
Tocality, which he condemns. Initial W is styled a conso- 
nant, bnt with as much reason might the u in languish be 
BO called, H and y are no more omsoaants than « in 
ocean, i in onion, o in one. Initial y is the grave power of 
H, or the aspirate i as i-hong, yoong. Initial w is the as- 
pirate of u pronounced ao. Initial ti, emitted yu is a double 
letter. Initial T is aspirated i, and it is preceded by a. 
Initial W is impure, and shoold not he followed by n, 
hence the impropriety of swum, Bwunk, swung. This w is 
the aspirate of m, being in form m reversed as mine, wine. 
It has a fluctuating property, when w and y are consonants 
and impel another letter, which impulse is characteristic, 
aa i-ew, yew, i-oung, young. The same may he said of j 
and T, which were formerly reckoned among the vowels. 

W is el^antly melted away as a liquid in some 
words — no one pronounces would as it is written, nor 
should they pronounce Dulfich and Greenwich as written. 
It is contrary to beauty as well as analogy to pronounce 
knowledge as two words, know and Itdge, because it is a prin- 
ciple in English to throw the accent back on compound 
words, hence hnoUedge is the most correct and agreeable 
emisraon of sound, and it is to be hoped that no such inno- 
vation will prevail to spoil our language by efforts to make 
orthography and prolation coincide. So I again advisedly 
repeat that words like lands have a limit to their right, bnt 
established rules are oonventional, and should not be unduly 
contravened. See Walker under the word Knowledge. 

X is a double letter composed of c and c placed in difTe- 
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rent aspects. Siccify expresses this letter nncomlimecl. 
X that is k s, loses hftlf its power when initial as Xraiophon, 
Xenocrates. 

Z is not a double consonant aa is commonly supposed, 
but it has the same relation to s as t has to ^ 7 to h, h to 
p, and d to t, g to k ; s, f, h, p, t, k being acate ; and z, t, 
7i bj ■}) S being grave. Z U like y or j in Benzoin, benjoin. 
As initial S is invariably acute, so is z in words requiring 
the grave sound, as Zigzag, Zeno ; and by the initial u as 
union, nse. In ewe, &c., the initial e has the same sound 
aa y in year, yet the name of consonant to « in this sitoa- 
tion has never been applied, why then should initial y be 
80 designated ? 

T is a vowel, bat not pure, so are i, u, e, o. T and w are 
initial, and are always impure vowels. U, e, o, are also im- 
pure on some occasions, and cannot admit an before them, 
as onion, ewe, one. 

The same vowel which we express by the initial y, our 
ancestors in many instances expressed by the vowel e, as 
eower, your, and by the vowel i as lew, yew, i-ong, yoimg. 

In the word yew the initial y has precisely the same 
sound aa i in view, lieu, adieu. The i is acknowledged to 
be a vowel in these latter words, how then can the y, which 
has the very same sound possibly be a consonant in the 
former? 

Its initial soimd is generally like i in shire, theert, &om 
to sheer or cut off, so the shore, share, plough-share, cum 
mnltis aliiB. It is formed' by opening the mouth without 
any motion or contact of the parts ; in a word it has every 
property of a vowel and not'one of acooaonant. This stud 
Dr. Lowth, in a note in his ginnunar, but unhappily it is 
subverted by a second note. The learned prelate confounds 
the form vnth the power of the letter. 

No doubt i, e, v, emitted alone are vowels, but when 
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they impel ftnother vowel they are in^Bpntably consonanta, 
for if we understand consojiant aright, it means any letter 
consonoos with another. 

The Bomaos marked the letters in question I, V, bat 
tbe^ pronounced them as we do in y and v, the y taking 
the place of i as in jacet, yacet, Jnpiter, Yupiter, Yentas, 
Wentua, and thtu applied they ranked them among the 
cojuonanti. Some admit them into the rank of conso- 
nanta when they impel a subsequent vowel, bdng con- 
vinced of their consonons power, hence a vowel sounded 
with aconsooant, becomes a consonant. 

The distinction of vowel and consonant is a mere grom- 
mtAiaal_fictum, for all the vowels in Hebrew are conso- 
nants, see page 6. We therefore oppugn the idea that 
consonants are interceptions of vowels, which opinion was 
broached by Savary, and Dr. Johnson inadverteotly coun- 
tenanced the mistake. In Chinese, the most ancient 
language in the postdiluvian world, not one interception is 
to be discovered, all words beginning there vith a conso- 
nant, in &ct all vowels and consonants are one and flow 
together. 

Nature, says Coleridge, seems to have dropped an acid 
into the German tongue which cardled the vowels, and 
made all consonants flow together. The modem German 
resembles the Moeso-Gotbic (p. 4), from which all the 
existing northern dialects spring, aa the French and its 
cognates derive from Latin, and that tongue in (diaracteri 
symbol words and syntax is an easily rect^nizable daughter 
of Greece, and its parent is Sanskrit, a descendant of some 
fragment of language which arose in the confusion ; as 
there had been a chaos of matter so was there to be a 
chaos of speech. 

Mo language admits greater variety in tone than the 
Eng^h, except that extraordinary language the Chinese, to 
which I have already adverted, page 148. "Variety in tone 
s 2 
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is partly derived from accent, aad we place tlie acute ac- 
cent sometimes on the pre-antepenoltimatej as necessary, 
fovoorably. This the Italians do, as s^qnitano, deudenmo, 
and also on the fifth and uxth syllable from the endi as 
portfindosenela, desidei^ndonirice ; we do this elegantly 
in pfirUainentary, supplementary. But the Italian ex- 
ceeds in this peculiarity, for the Romans and Greeks and 
Hebrews went no farther back (I believe farther implies 
procession and farther retrocession) than the penultimate, 
but the Italian actually throws back the accent to the 
eighth syllable, as s^minandovicisene, edificRndoricisen^ 
which must require effort and tact to accomplish as they do 
it, so we should not bring a prejudicaCe ear against what is 
consonant to their practice. There is what is termed an 
enclitic accent, so named from r/icXivu to incline or fall 
on, that is it falls &om its natural position to a place more 
remote, as theology for theol6gy. It was originally used in 
pronouns, which were called leaning or inclining pronouns, 
but here we advert merely to their accentual power and 
attribute, (p. 91.) 

As an essential ingredient in language, dejimtion should 
not be pretermitted, for if the definition be false or ob- 
scure, no art can be thoroughly comprehended. Con- 
summate skill in derivation is the^rs^ excellence in a gram- 
marian or philologer, while precision in the definition of 
words, nominal or real, is the second in value and import- 
ance. Ix^c lays it down that it should be adequate, be 
more clear and obvious than the thing defined, and neither 
too long nor too short. Let definition contain neither the 
thing defined nor a mere synonymous name. I believe it 
is admitted that our great Lexicographer failed occa^onally 
in all these requisites. He was ignorant of German, Teu- 
tonic, and the Islandic langnages, and although he pos- 
sessed a most logical head and was destined to be the Aris- 
totle of England, yet he was very deficient in taste and 
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feeling. Even his bic^aphy of the Poets has encountered 
coodi^ animadTeraion, in which inordinate and unquench- 
able pngudice has been added to want of nice taste and 
feeling quite iudispensable for such a national undertaking. 
His best lives are of those he liked best, as Dryden and 
Savage ; the poets Milton and Gray coming under his im- 
mitigable aversion ; while in his stupendous preface to 
Shakspere he has poised the faults and merits so evenly aa 
to leave it difficult to say on which side the scale of praise 
or blame preponderates. 

It has been strennoosly mtuntcuned by the adffliirers of 
Greek and Latin that modem nninSected language in point 
of expression falls short of polysyllabic tongues. In mo- 
Qoeyllabic tongues, which are more andent, every word 
preserves through every circumstance of grammatical ac- 
cident the same force which it possessed in its originaL 
Thus what is imputed to simplicity in our ancestors be- 
comes a proof of jastness in their feelings, and of con- 
stancy in their nature, and while admirers regard with 
satisfaction the ingenuity displayed in the constructiou of 
those languages, they do no more in fact than profess a 
predilection of sweetness to force, or dignity of sound, to 
energy of imitation. The English language is composed 
of many monosyllables, and this is a proof of its antiquity, 
and couseqaently of its energy, words being originally the 
offspring of sensation. 

Salmaaius, De re hellenisticS, says truly, " Certum est 
linguas omnes quae monosyllabia constant esse ceteris, an- 
tiquiores. Multis abundavit monosyllabis autiqua Grecfi., 
CQJUB vestigia apud poetas, qui antiquitatem affectarunt, re- 
- mansere non pauca." 

We have this advantage from our monosyllables that we 
can express more in fewer words than any language what- 
ever ; and although monosyllables are not so fit for 
numbers, yet that happiness of compotdtion which is pecn- 
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as harmoiiioTu as that of any nation in the world, 

Mr. Dennis, an excellent judge, says the Engliah ii 
more strong, more aonndiug, more significant, and more 
harmomons than any other tongue. The French cannot 
entertain blank verse, and what verse is equal to that of 
Milton and Shakspere ? Should a selectioa be made from 
the lofty grave tragedians of Greece, a moderate judge 
could socm find passages of equal splendour for verse aa 
well as rhythm in an English iambic or blank measure. 

Let all Greece or Borne surpass these and such lines of 
Shakapere ; even Virgil's oft cited, 

FormOHam resonore doces Amaryllida silvas, 
the most melodious line in the ^neid, is not superior to. 

How nlver sweet aonnd lovers;" tongues by night. 
Like softest music to atteading ears. 

Aguu — 

Uttering such dnleet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

Shakapere surpasses all the ancients in the harmony of 
his numbers unrestricted by particolu feet, to which they 
were confined, although there were numberless infrac- 
tions of the canons of prosody. He pleases not by bringing 
the actions of many years into his plays, though Dr, 
Johnson has extenuated, if not wholly vindicated in his 
preface, his overleaping this law of the drama, where he 
copiously adverts to the myBterious unities. Xeitherdoes the 
Bard of Avon delight by bis grotesque admixture of tragedy 
and comedy in one piece, which was the vice of the age. 
Not by the strained thought and afTected criticisms which 
he sometimes employs. But he delights by his constant 
adherence to nature, and Pope remarks he is the organ 
of Nature. It was said of Aristotle that he was Katnre*a 
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oar poet in literature he has a name above every name. 

Oar tongue ii not composed wholly of monosyllahleB. 
There is a sweetness as well as harmony in verses com- 
posed of monosyllables jodlcioasly and artfidly arranged, 
and in some verses the sound arising from monosyllables 
is inimitably expressed, and can not be copied in any poly- 
syllabic diction. We think this will challenge comparison 
with any Homeric verse analogous to it — 

So eagerly the Fiend 

O'er bog, or ste^, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

Widi head, hands^ wings, or feet pursues his way. 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, w creeps, or fliea. 

Again the commencing line of Dryden's translation of the 
^neid, who observes that Virgil seems to sound a charge, 
and begins with lines replete with the letter R, and the 
vowels for the greater part sonorous, (p. 216.) 

Arms and the man I ong, who forced by iate — 

Another instance of monosyllabic verse is found in 
Creech's Manilios — 

Nor could the world have borne so fierce aflame. 

And, lastly, let me qnote Deuham's description of the 
ffllver Thames — 

Tho' deep yet clear, tho* gentle yet not dull, 
Strong witboat rage, without o'erflowing full. 

Monosyllabic languf^es have a decided advantage over 
the polysyllabic in point of perspicuity; monosyllables 
clogged with consonants are the dead weight of oar tongue, 
thought Dryden. 

In vocables of one syllable the idea and the word run 
together, and keep each other in countenance, while in 
words of more than one syllable more than one idea is con 
tiuued under them, and that not being always thoroughly 
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nnilcntood, ia a catue of ignorance, sense being sacrificed to 
soond. We httve never sabmitted to inflection, preferring 
enei^ to sound, and that is the superior consideration, and 
elevates the English over every tongue or dialect in the 
world. 

It is another marvel accorded to ns by the great Dis- 
penser of all Qood, that even our language should equal, 
perhaps surpass all others ; and it may be no hyperbole to 
add that we are &r advanced in arts ; first in mechanics, 
in arms, wealth, and literature, in general intellect and 
trae religion. In a country of between twenty and thirty 
millions of popolatioa there must be crimes of deep dye 
and turpitude, ntHi Great Britain, like the Northern star, 
of whose true, fixed, and resting quality there is no fellow 
in the firmament, holds on her course unshaked of motions 
which have shattered or convulsed the world, and is the 
Kestor of nations, bearing the highest moral and political 
rank of all social commonities. 



Fkaouentabt Observations on "fat Fbencb Iianocaqe. 

The object of this short chapter is to advert to some 
pecnUarities in the French language about which treatises 
have been written from early times, that tongue having 
been employed from the epoch of the Norman invasion, 
and even anterior to that period the French was &miliar 
at the English court. The incurraon of Norman William 
and his adherents, caused the dialects of French soon to 
be incorporated and adopted in Britain, while the Sequent 
intermarriages of native Sovereigns with foreign Princesess 
confirmed a predilection for it. These unions were the 
proximate cause of large accessions of strangers visiting 
and settling on oar shores, hence we account for the 
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numeroTU foreign suroames recognised in onr patronymics 
vhose origin by lapse of years liave nearly escaped detec- 
tion. Out of tventj-fire male Sovereigns who have swayed 
the British sceptre from the accesdon of William I. to the 
necessary and equitable expulsion of King James II., there 
have been only three who have died unmarried ; ten have 
married native wives, and some who have married wives, 
not French — while twelve English monarcha have espoused 
French princesses; and from the marriage of William I., 
in 1048, to the death of Henry YI., in 1472, the spouses 
of all our Sovereigns were of French extraction for nearly 
424 years consecutively ; besides the collaterals of the 
Plantagenet race (planta geneste, so called from a broom 
sprig in their caps, from whom descended the families of 
Brome.) The English retained their foreign possessions 
in France, until the loss of Calais, in 1558, which left so 
deep a cicatrix on the tender and impressive Queen Mary, 
that at her death she said Calais would be found engraven 
on her heart. 

For the comfort of Protestant England however this 
meek potentate expired that same year, when she was 
succeeded by her tolerant sister Elizabeth, whose name, 
like that of our present female Sovereign, Britons delight to 
honour. Elizabeth gave countenance to the French 
language, which she added to her other various polyglot 
accomplishments. 

Although the French tongue was not unknown in Eng- 
land anterior to the transference of supreme power to a 
stranger in William I., yet it is notable that from the ac- 
cession of King Egbert, in 819, to the death of Edgar 
Atheling, the last of the Saxon dynaafy in UIO, without 
issue, not a single French alliance was contracted by any 
of the Sovereigns who swayed our destinies, save that of a 
second union of Ethelred II., with Emma, daoghter of 
Bichard I., Duke of Normandy, who remarried Canute 
the Great, King of Denmark, and who died in 1052. 
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The advent of William here caused a decline in the 
venerable Saxon tongue, for the Courts of England trans- 
acted businesB in Norman-French so long that the native 
speech was nottest(a«dnntiltheS6 Edward in., in 1362, 
to the Courts of Law, still French continued in parliamen- 
tary affairs, nor were the statutes published in it until the 
accession of Kii^ Bichard III. in 14S3. 

Some documents, however^ hare been' disinterred from 
the accumulated masses of manuscripts, national and 
historical, of which no nation baa an; more perfect than 
onr own ; there is extant an indenture in English, bearing 
date 1483, ^but the earliest parliamentary proceedings in 
English are not prior to 1388. 

The Cambrian, or Eynu-acan toi^ue, is Welsh or G aelic, 
and the Walloon, or GaUoon, is a dialect. The French, 
like the Castilian, was s^led in its infancy the Roman 
tongne, which was the language of the Troubadours ; 
parUr-roman, meant apeak French, to the days of Charles 
V. of Fiance, in the 14tb ceuttuy. 

The oldest French poem was written abqut the era of 
William the Conqueror, whose antecessors were North- 
men from Scandinavia, bo it can not be affirmed that the 
French ever conquered England. Normandy ia said to be 
the cradle of minstrelsy perfected by her sons of iron who 
wrested that part of France from its weak natives. They 
descended &om the extreme north, and they brought with 
them the art acquired firom the Scalds, while the languf^ 
gradually declined into what is termed Bomanee, in which 
dialects the minstrels composed their lays, and all that 
resounds in fable and romance, for their history, laws, end 
religion, like most primitive people, were expressed in 
verse. The Troubadoors were identified, in character and 
spirit, with our Welsh harpers, temp. Edward I., and with 
the Gaelic bagpipers ; and from these sprung the later 
Jmprovitatore of Italy, whose genuine successors axe the 
playon and musicians of onr days* 
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Thdr credit lasted long, and robust waa th^ frame and 
&me, until the? degraded tbemBelvea by licentiousnesB, 
and were auppreaeed, like the Knights Templars, and sab- 
aequently the Jesnita, who, for their inordinate airt^aoce, 
have been at varioafl times expdled all Eiir<^ (even from 
Borne, the capital of Popery, in I77S>) from the time of 
their so^esting to Chstel to assassiiiate King Henry IV. 
of France in 1594, he confessing that those fothers were 
the instigatora of the crime, until their late expulsion from 
erery BtHnanist state in Europe, when they at last found 
refuge in the Protestant realm of Frederic the Great of 
prnasia, mnch to his credit both on the principles of 
humanity and Christian injnnctioD, " Love one another." 
This should have been a lesson of toleration, bat in what 
Romanist country, under similar drcomstauces, coold Pro- 
testants have found it ? It is grierons to remind Christiana 
that even to this day, for it is problematical to say whether 
the laity or the hierarchy of Spain are the most intole- 
raat, that in Spain a Protestant is not even allowed burial 
oa earth, or in it, but is taken out to sea and alighted into 
its mercilesB bowels, there to find sepulture, a burning 
shame to all who call on Chrisfa name, and at which Pagans 
and Mahomedans would blush and, in exultation, add : 
" Thon cau'st not say we did it 1" It is a great political 
mistake that toleration of religion is not only enjoined but 
enforced as a Law of Nations, and thus true ChristiaDity 
be made to be respected even in heretic Spain. 

The cause of toleration is that of the world, for it has 
gone fordi that man ahtUl not be accountable to man, 
dressed in brief authority, for his faith — the sin of intole- 
ranccj like ingratitude, is worse than witchcraft. 

To revert, the French of this day derives through the 
Bomauce tongue, which was corrupt Latin. This coirup- 
tiou began early, for in the days of Quintiliau he said of 
the people " exclamasse barbare." 
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This dedentdoQ continaed, and begot Romance or Piea- 
TeD9al^ which dialect became more refined as the Latiaa 
degenerated, and from being colloquial it took the place c^ 
a fixed tongue, and into it were Church homilies translated, 
while it attained its perfection about the twelfth centoiy. 

And so it lasted for about 250 years, and from the middle 
of the 14th century it dates its decadence, while the French 
became more cultivated, although there is no standard 
French author anterior to the 1 7th century. 

Let the French and Italians value themselves on the re- 
gularity of their tongue, we are content that strength and 
elevation should be our countervailing attribute^ We are 
irregular and yet we have the truest analogies, though to 
them we do not yield a slavish adherence. 

We were never uniform in our pronunciation, for John 
de Trevisa in 1387 remarks, " Hit semeth a grete wonder 
how Englisch is dyverse of soun in this oou ilond," and 
the regret may be reiterated still, the phonetic expedient 
finding no more countenance for orthography than did of 
old the affected euphuism for expression of sentiment. 

The syntax of French resembles Latin, bat the tongue 
owes more to Italian, from which it is immediately derived. 
The French are perhaps the only people who speak with- 
oat accent, except an occasional circumflex, pronouncing 
their words with a uniformity that renders their language 
ill adapted foi poetry, for where there is no variety there 
can be no continued melody. 

In versification of feet and quantities the French and Ita- 
lian are imperfect, for Malherbe first brought pauses into 
use. They are apparently unaware what feet are to be 
used in heroic poetry ; formerly they had but five feet or 
ten syllables in their heroic verse, bat since the days of 
Bonsard, who died 1585, they found their tongue too weak 
to support epic poetry without the addition of another 
foot ; and as Dryden observes this gives the ran and mear 
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sore of a trimeter. Tbey h&ve more activity botli In per- 
sonal character and poetry than strength ; the nimbleness 
of the greyhound, bat not the bulk and vigoar of the 
mastifF, while oar nation and our verses overbear them by 
their weight, pondere mm nianero. 

Perhaps the French is nnique in the number of its 
mutable syllables^ for there are scarce three words together 
in any sentence in which one or two are not at least par- 
tially quiescent. No language whatever is spoken so un- 
like its ortbogrnphy, and it seems to have been invented 
to prove bow disainiilar letters and sound could be. There 
are great inconsistencies in English, but French enun- 
dation exceeds it, although the mute condition of the 
letters, the anomaly in its prolation once established, is 
recognised, and seldom varies in French; but in English 
we use different sounds for different vowels and conso- 
nants, which do much involve and perplex foreigners, as 
well as those who are native and to the manner bom. 

The French H is nearly always mute, but it is aspirated 
before all the vowels in some words, amounting to some 
140 ; so said Jean Palsgrave, a Priest and Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, who died in 1554, and who wrote a French 
grammar, temp. Henry YIII., " which was compyled for the 
Ladie Marie of England, bis dougbter — introductorie for 
to leme, to rede, to pronounce, and to speke Frenche 
trewly," to whom it was dedicated in 1530. The first gram- 
mar published in that tongue, although the schools and 
monasteries had their grammars of French also. 

The English H is occasionally dumb at the beginning 
of words, but in Spanish it is never uttered. The double 
LL in Spanish is always liquid, and it is so mostly in French 
when preceded by an i, like brilliant. Some words however 
do not require this liquid sound, as illegitime, Chillon, &c., 
though one can see no reason why the French should not 
follow the norma loquendi of Spanish pronunciation in alt 
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cases. Some -words in English assume new import accord- 
ing to the accent thrown, as gallant for brave, gall&nt for 
polite, and this answers to the position of the ai^ectiTe be- 
fore the noim in French, (page 124.) 

The nasal inff is nsed hy the Fortoguese as well as the 
French, the former taking it from their French connection 
nnder Henry King of Borgundy, in the eleventh eentmy. 

Many w<nrd8 end in ment in French from the Italian 
mente, which is the word incrementum, increase, and by 
grammariaoa these words are styled Hemantic ; the gram- 
mar of French resembles the Italian in verbs requiring 
the objectiTe or dative case after them, as plaire anz dames, 
S'approcher dn fen, resister & vos desirs, &c. 

De is of or from, and answers to the genitive and abla- 
tive cases; & answers to the dative, as it Ini, and en to the 
acctiaative. 

In Frendi, whenever the participle perfect is preceded 
by the pure aEfectioa, that is the accusative case, the parti- 
ciple is declined, and agrees with the said accusatire in 
number and gender, if not the participle is not varied. 
This rule does not hold exactly with ItaliuL or Spanish, 
where the agreement of the participle is less frequent. 

Fnre affection, qaand ils te sont rendus. Impure, qnand 
ils se sont rendu metres de la ville. The participle con- 
jugated with avoir is dediuable when the object precedes 
it, as n les abattus; also when the ol^ect is fallowed im- 
mediately by que; and when without altering the pontion 
of the object the verb avoir can be resolved into avoir 

It is varied when it has for a snbseqnent a neuter in the 
infinitive mood, as the object cannot be governed by the 
infinitive mood, but by the participle, as Je 1^ laisser passer. 
When the participlQ is followed by que it is indeclinable, 
as elle avait esp^ que je viendnds. 

In Latin the passive participle is subttantiated into a 
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lunm as, Eo ad cubitum ; in josni parentmn abiit. Turpeest 
dictn. So the French oSen ezamplei of the same sub- 
BtantUtion of participles, aa Je vais k mon g5t, i, l'in»9ade 
sea parens. 

The use of what grammarians call apposition is very rare 
in the French tongne, as in Latin, Anna Soror, that ia b; 
sobstantires only, becaose it has an aversion to ellipsis ; 
bat either they put one of the nouns in the genitivej as La 
Ville de Rome, or they add a verb. La villa qui est appc- 
lee Home, or else they add an adjective as Rome, ville ce- 
lebre, and do not say Rome ville, nor do they say, pries 
ponr nous pecheurs, but they put the adjectives before 
the substantives, aa panvres, &c. 

They occasionally use eUipsis, as Onvrez la porte quel- 
qilnn, that is de tous omitted, indeed the pronouns are con- 
tinually repeated in French. 

Participles are often not declined, when we say J'ai trouv^ 
cette femme lisant. Sec, where neither the participle past, 
nor the participle present are varied. La peine que m'a 
donn6 cette affaire, and not donn^e, which participlea are 
equal to gerunds. 

Hie motto of the Order of the Garter is a metaphorical 
idea, for the word honi does not mean evil but by implica- 
tion. 

It used to be a law in reading French and pronouncing 
it, never to let the principal fall on the accessory; bat, un- 
fortunately that law aeems be evaded, in cursory pronun- 
ciation and in declaiming, euphonite grati&, but it will spoil 
the langaage, aa the gubsiantive should stand alone, being 
the grand fulcrum of the sentence, tear* i^oxvv, par exceL 
lence, giving majesty and independence, for if every word 
ia to be carried into its following word, why should not the 
conjunction et be subjected to the same fate and practice, 
Where the hyphen is employed, it is well to sound the two 
words oi if one— w, Champs-Elys^. 
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It is the only toi^e in existence where words mitnnilly 
wparated are yoked in reading or spealung it, and I think 
it had been eqaally graceful had it been allowed to follow 
the same law as other speech, and that without any 
loss of euphony, for whose sake eren the genders have 
heen altered — as mon &me for ma abne, aad so with the 
rest. It is carrying deference to sound too far to render a 
Jaiyuage ungrammatical for its sake. There are anomalies 
in most tongues, arising frequently in a desire tat ytr 
riety. Hence all the changes in Qreek and all the innu- 
merable tenses which perplex and scarcely enucleate the 
sense. It is still to be hoped this innovation will not pro- 
ceed so &r as to get beyond the reach of recovery, and 
that in the pronunciation of all who have delicate ears and 
just judgment, the final consonant of the tnhitantive may 
never fall on the adjective, and that imbroglio of sense 
and sound may never he predicated of a language which 
is truly graceful, and, ex necessitate rerum, the common 
vehicle of thought between nations in diplomatic and social 
relation. Pity it is, that French were not more indispen- 
sable in all education, which would preclude the alternative 
of learning more than one tongue besides the matricular. 
Not that it has a moiety of the qualities requisite for a 
universal language that English has, for its idiom being very 
elliptical, the nasal tones [which happily are becoming less 
BO daily), and the difficulty of pronouncing tu and u, ren- 
d^ it very hard for any but natives, I had almost said for 
Parisians to conquer its peculiar intonations. The French 
pronounce £ with ten different' variations of tone, and 
Mitford asserts in hia Harmony of Language, that U as 
pronounced by the French is only found in the French 
dialect, and that no other people use the sound, or have 
any character to express it. They used to pronounce oi^ 
like ai, as Fran9oi8, Iiouvois. Although e constitutes half 
the French rhymes, it seldom occurs twice successively in 
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the same word, as in devenir, remener, &c. In intent^- 
tions, e is soanded as aim^-je prie-je? 

The majesty and simplicity of the Eagliah tongue g^ve 
it infinitely better claims to become a universal tongue, 
and the wide area over which it is spread, induces reason- 
able behef and hope that it will be what its predecessors — 
the learned dialects — have been in their range of time, al- 
most a universal dialect ; but in all things human, " Sur- 
git amari aliqnid." The pronunciation is its stumbling 
block, and although the grammar is said to be easiness 
itself by reason of an almost absence /roni inflection (shew- 
ing its pore descent from primitive tongnesin its primitive 
diction, for origmally all tongues whatever were nearly 
uninfected] as is demonstrated by the oldest living dialect, 
Chinese, and what can be recovered from Egyptian monn> 
ments as to its hieroglyphic character, and also from the 
arrow-headed or cuneiform), yet the irregularity and want 
of analog in our enunciation, exposes us to the smart 
reproach of our witty neighbours, the men of Gaul, who 
remark that the pronunciatiou of English is an impossi- 
bility, for what is written Motes ia prononnced Nefmchad- 
nezzar, and as was said of the Portuguese, it would be an 
excellent language if the natives knew how to pronounce it. 
Many are surprised at the apparently irregular pronun- 
ciatioD of English, and assert it ia impossible to account 
for its multifarious variety on any principles of analogy. 
Many devoted to the dead languages (but not buried), 
when they emerge into the world, begin to find that they 
have still to learn their matricular tongue, and are un- 
willing to surrender time to its attainment, yet flatter them- 
selves they shall obtiuu their object by association. This 
is a good help, but insufficient to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of English. Many writers and speakers have 
enjoyed these advantages to their fullest extent, and are 
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very deficient in ita gramniar, etymology, and origin. They 
mnst avail themselves of the works of the orthoepists and 
logicians, by diligent perusal of which they may accom* 
plish that lit«nuy desideratum. 

All pronnnciation is referable to analogy^ and although 
the French admit the grammar is simple, they still aver 
that the pronnnciation is invincible. Like the Oreeks, 
they rarely learn any language but their own, and would, 
in this particular, like them, proclaim all other nations 
barbarians but themselves. They hare written books to 
prove that French is the □// in all sufficient, and if it pleases 
their vanity, for they live in a halo of it, let them indnlge. 
Thev tongue hu of anomalies in grammar and pronun- 
ciation satis superqae. A Jesuit named Bouhours, known 
for his work, " La mani^re de bien penser," of consider- 
able acumen and delicacy of discrimination, wrote a trea- 
tise to shew that French was the sole language for mortals 
to speak. He gives ugly epithets to all others, and con- 
cludes that French atone has the secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness, purity, and politeness. In fine, all a^c* 
tation and labour are equally repugnant to a good French 
style. He goes so far as to add that the pronunciation of 
French is most tiatural and pleasing of any, characterising 
all tongues with some discordant defeCts^the English with 
whistling in their talk — and winds tfp by saying the French 
aloTie can properly be said to speak, vrhich arises from not 
accenting any syllable before the penultimate. I think 
vanity and critical deficiency can hardly go beyond these 
observations, for the French certainly combines as many 
defects in pronunciation as can fall to the lot of language. 
Their enunciation of en and u is hideous and unnatural ; 
and few will think that a nasal tendency adds harmony to 
sound. It has its merits for grace^ precision, and delicacy 
of expression, but in pronunciation it is perhaps the most 
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remote of all dvilizied tongues from perfection. Tte hide- 
ousneas of the nasal twang is in procesB of reduction, bat 
it woald be to annihilate French to abstract, nasality £rom 
it« enunciation ; it is an inherent and ineradicable taint. 



Fbaghxvtakt Rxuakks on Eastern Tonodes and 
Times. 

The writer has no pretension to more than a superficial 
acquaintance with Eastern tongues, so that what follows 
here is written as merely connected with what has preceded 
this chapter blending oriental story with language, perhaps 
inseparable from such a conjunction. 

Placing affiance in the facts, and to render this tractate 
on human speech more acceptable, and to imbue it with 
a collateral interest, these fragmentary remarks are ap- 
pended, which will comprise as much histoiy as will 
contribute to illustrate the various customs and usages 
which have relation to the languages to which reference is 
made. 

It is generally, though not universally admitted, that all 
languages were originally one, and that they proceeded from 
that one which Adam spoke in Paradise, given to him 
for all necessary purposes, and transmitted purely to hia 
descendants, one of whom was Noah in the tenth descent, 
whose son Japhet peopled the western world; while Shem, 
probably the eldest bom as first mentioned in Scripture, 
and from whom Abraham descended also in the tenth 
degree, -so to our Saviour according to the flesh, who 
derives iu lineal succession, being the sixty-first deduced 
from Adam who was the Sou of God. 

How far the language of the Bret man, and Eve his wife, 

(not created like him but who was a development &om him as 

a child &om its mother,) subsequently spoken without even 

a dialect, was affected by the confusion of tongues can never 

T 2 
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be determined, hnt some learned in these qnestiona, aa 
Bryant, thonght tlie confusion a partial event, wbile 
Socrates, the Christian divine, sarmised that the lingual 
subdivisions consequent upon it diverged into seventy -two 
varieties, from which arose all future speech. 

It has been maintained that Abraham and his immediate 
antecessors did not lose the purity of that tongue in which 
also Moses wrote his histoiyand'explEuned his cosmogony, 
although they were idolaters and worshipped Teraphiin, 
or lunar amulets or types of the ark in the form of a cres- 
cent. At the age of two hundred and five years Terah died, 
having removed from Ur in Chaldea to Haran in Mesopo> 
tamia, whence Abraham came to Canaan, and in the year 
1893, B.C. in the one hundred and seventy-fifth year of his 
age died, having previously undergone the rite of circum- 
cision. The Jews from that time settled in Palestine,, the 
meaning of which proper name is Fali, shepherd, and stan, 
place or country, and the waters laving the coasts is called 
Tarshish, which means sea. In Sanskrit it is rendered by 
Carchisb, like Carthage. Tarsbish was son of Javan.. 
. This present is emphatically the age of philologera and 
etymologists, who dive into the arcana of dead dialects in 
like manner with the geologists who extort their treasures 
fr^nn the womb of earth, and it is to be hoped that the two 
languages known as the arrow-headed and the Sanskrit, 
which obtained in the civilised world while the languages 
of Greece and Rome were only in embryo much less 
matured, may yet be satisfactorily interpreted and de- 
cyphered — 

Errors like straws upon the surface flow. 
They who would seek for pearls must dive below — 
through a well applied labour commensurate with exigen- 
cies. 

We possess the Hebrew, probably the most ancient of 
tongues, in all its simplicity, as written by the author of 
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the Pentateuch ; neither did it lose any of its parity when 
written bj MalacM. Subsequently it deteriorated in speech 
and composition, for the langoage in Syria and the Holy 
Land at the adrent of onr Savionr was not Hebrew but a 
dialect of it, when the Pesfaito or literal ia supposed to have 
been the common tongue of Palestine, into which the New 
Testament was translated in the first centuiy of ^«ce with 
the greatest fidelity, according to Michaelis. 

Sir William Jones says that the square or Chaldee 
character in which Hebrew is written is of no remote an- 
tiquity, llie Psalm, orix, dmded into twenty-two parts 
from the same number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 
is supposed by some to be no older than the time of Esdi-as, 
who on his return from Babylon about 457 B.C. copied 
the books, i 

The learned Dr. Gyll in bis treatise on the Hebrew 
tongne combats these opinions, and has entered largely 
into the nature and antiquity of Hebrew letters, vowel 
points, and accents, deducing them trom the earliest times 
without variation, and he affirms that what Moaes wrote 
was the same that Adam spoke or wrote, and that speedi 
was given to onr progenitor by a beneficent Creator when 
he breathed life into him, and made him at once a reasoning 
and a speaking animal, in whic^ it seems to me that man 
is analogous to the hypostatic union, a trinity, composed 
of soul, life or spirit, and matter. 

This langnage then augmented by degrees as necessity 
impelled, through new wants or new ideas, and thus con- 
tinued in its entirety until the overthrow of all human 
speech on the plains of Shinar in Mesopotamia some 2230 
years before the dawn of the year of grace. From this 
source came those which are sister dialects — Samaritan, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic^ and £gyptiau, the Hebrew being 
anterior in time and superior in dignity and simphcity. 
The prediluvian tongue lasted 1656 years unimpaired^ fei 
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Hmea allies (Oea. xi.) that the whole earth wu one 
langaage and one speech, no dialects or idioms prevailii^. 
The longevity of the patriarchfl contributed to this end, for , 
Adam'a life was protracted to the sixteenth century, ukd 
in the seventeenth following the flood eventuated, 

" The people ia one, they have all one lip or pronunda- 
tion," so we see that all these tongues were nearly allied, and 
bear relation, similar to the Ionic, ^olic and Doric dialects 
of Greece, for Herodotus makes known that he actually 
heard the same language in Colchis that he heard in Sgypt, 
this being a colony founded by some of the Boldiers of 
Seaostria. Kal v Zo^ iraaa ical ri yXwaaa Ift^fp^g tori 
SXXt}\<HtTt, thai colour and language being similar each to 
each. B. II. c. 105. 

The Arabic is a Semitic tongue nearly as antique as 
Hebrew. Hence the Arabians, and so also the Chinese 
daim priority of antiquity, but this pretension can not be 
entertained. Noah taaght his matricular tongue, and ao 
it may have been spoken by Abraham during his sojourn 
at Ur. The oonfusion took place in the days of Fel% 
when Abraham was forty-eight years of age. 

Did hia &mily then talk Hebrew in its purity and cany 
it to Judea? The Chaldean ia evidently a derivative from 
Hebrew, which is the very language which the Creator 
wrote on the tables of stone ; and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that Ezra would change the Hebrew character 
without an order firom God himself, and no such injunction 
is to be found. It ia at least credible and worthy belief that 
the Jews kept their language and letters as they did their 
precepts and ritual, unaltered. 

Adam having received from heaven the gift of speech, it 
is consonant to verisimilitude that he also invented letters 
SB indispensable to a social status, and that the art of nume- 
ration was not onknown to the prediluvians whose proper^ 
.was in flocka and herds, so they must have transacted 
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1)asine8B as did the postdiluvians subseqnentlf, who were 
not ao immediately under the care of heaven as the Jews 
Diider the theocracy, and that there was no mutation in the 
miting, as fiur as the Jews were concerned, hence the 
inference that the noble aqoare, majestic letters were the 
same aa those still foond recording the Law and Prophets. 
During the captivity the Jews had to be taught the 
Chaldee. Now the Sjrriac and Chaldee are nearer to each 
other than the Hebrew. All holy writisin Hebrew except 
Job in Arabic, and parts of Daniel in Chaldee. If therefore 
the language was constant bo were the letters. With the 
confusion came variety of tongues which neccBsitated 
change of symbols, and tbis took place in Chaldea where 
the adjacent capitals of Nineveh and Babylon, almost 
coevals, were located. 

A great controversy has reigned among Hebrew sages 
tonching vowel points and accents, which act and react on 
each other. They allege that there is no syllable without 
a point and no word without an accent. Dr. Oyll has 
analysed this question, and I think he deduces clear proof 
of their existence and use at all times ; but while he has 
many a Hebrew champion on his side he has robust oppo- 
nents against him. 

Philo the Jew positively insists that hU people never 
changed a word that Mosea wrote ; and many anterior to 
him mention the books of the Law in Hebrew with letters 
and vowels, so that Ezra can not be proved to have intro- 
duced points; for if they were indispensable in Ezra's 
days they were equally so in the old time before bim. 

Besides it is impos^ble to read Hebrew without them ; 
and although Bibles may be printed without them or manu- 
scripts found indicating their absence, it does not signify 
indubitably that they were not in use previously. Time was 
when Greek accents were not in use, although known to 
the Greeks of the earlier and purer ^^, but as to their 
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appearing in MSS. they are eren of a Tery modem date, and 
have been in common use only mnce the 7th centnry, and 
even snbaequently many MSS. appear divested of these ad< 
jnncts, and to hear a modem Greek read hia own language 
in violation of all quantity most be piwrf, taiit svpertpie, that 
accents are very arbitrary, contrary to analogy and reason, 
and contradictOTj even to perverseness, for it is fiilile to pre- 
tend that accents as used in modem Greece are consistent 
■with qoantity, and that a due regard may be had to both. 
Ex. : they enunciate Euripides, Evrip^des, and so with 
clouds of other words and vowels, inverting their qoantity 
and making what is naturally tkort to be emitted Jong, 
annihilating in fact quantity, rhythm and scansioQ too, in 
most admired confusion. 

The cases respecting the question of Greek and Hebrew 
accents or points are not analogous, for the accent may 
indicate an elevation or depresraon of voice and still be 
read without them, but no one can so well dispense with 
Hebrew points styled diacritical or distinctive, which really 
separate or distinguish ; or who is to discriminate between 
nouns and verbs, active and passive voices, kc,, and es- 
pecially what is termed the van conversive of tenses to be 
observed, or even to investigate the roots of vocables? 

In Hebrew the future, imperative, optative and potential 
forms are all Identified or nearly so with each other, or else 
one modification of the verb answers to all. Such is the 
nicety of this tongue and its requirements that an insertion 
of the Vait will also convert many Hebrew into Indo- 
European words, though their connection has been disputed, 
and that the Semitic dialects constitute a distinct depart- 
ment of language. 

In confirmation of the ojnnion of Dr. Gyll, a very learned 
Hebraist, Dr. Parkhurst, did not think the Jews exchanged 
the Hebrew for the Chaldaic tongue at the captivity; and 
that seventy years, the lapse of their thraldom, was too 
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short a period for a people to lose a tongue in which th^ 
prayed daily, and firom which selections from the Old 
Testament were recited, independent on the sure and 
certain hope of their revisiting Jerusalem, the joy of the 
whole earth, and if they retrieved or retained their tongue 
the symbols would undergo no change ; and according to 
Esther viii. 9, Ahasuerua* decree was written in all lan- 
guages, and that too only five years after Ezra had oht^ned 
his conuuissioQ for the Jews to return to Salem, while 
Eeekiel wrote his prophedes in Hebrew which were pub- 
lished during the captivity, and so did all the prophets, 
God's penmen, write to the period of Malachi, whose holy 
strains close the sacred roll. 

The languages of Syria, Pbcenicia, Palestiae and Canaan 
trese sister dialects, and Arabic is another congener of 
extreme antiquity. The Samaritan alph&bct is denominated 
FhcEuician, and medals of Tyre and Carthage have legends 
in Hebrew and Chaldee characters, for the Phoenicians 
were in common with the Hebrews of Semitic original. 

Canaan was the son of Ham, and the Phcenician and 
Punic (see Masclef's grammar) was the same tongue aays 
Augustin the father. There is scarce a single Punic word 
extant, (p. 187-) Mago, like Cato the Censor, wrote on 
agricultare; an^the Periplus of Hanno was rendered into 
Greek, but nothing of the original remains. 

They called themselves Chanani, and St. Jerome asserts 
identity of language for its base, and that it is a middle 
tongue between Egyptian and Hebrew. 

Again the Pelasgic is Phoenician according to Diodonts 
Siculus ; and the Felasgi came from India, of which pro- 
bability or fact the Sanskrit roots which occur abundantly 
in their tongue do not permit us to doabt ; hence the 
Celtic must be of Indo-European extraction. 

Now the Scriptures point that Javan populated Ionia 
and Greece, and that aU the countnes to the west of Greece 
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derived their population from him, vho must have Bpokm 
Hebrew, the Isngoage of Japhet, and this before langaage 
was c(»Tupted, for all the descendants of Noah were pro- 
bably not collectively settled on the plains of Shinar. One 
Cadmos {if such a one there were, for the word is Kedem, 
and being interpreted means sun or the eaat, for Herodotos, 
B. V. c. 56, says he saw their symbols on certain tripods) 
is said to have earned l^l^ers into Greece, hence Greek 
is mediately derived from Hebrew, and Latin is semi- 
Greek, or in other words an Eolian dialect of it. Evon 
the Xiacedsmoniana and Jews thought themselves dedacible 
from one conmion stock, for which opinion Josephus, B. 
XII. c. 5, may be consulted. 

Latin was blended with Oscan, a languid which existed 
in Italy down to the a^ of Ennimi the poet, who died 
169 B.C. ; so dilGcult is it to extirpate a language once 
grounded and rooted in any country. In England the old 
Norse idiom was till lately spoken in the Orkneys, and the 
Comisb dialect has not been diaoontinoed more than a 
century. 

( In fine, modem investigators shew snch unequivocal 
evidence of affinity in language, that oat of 2000 German 
radicals the erudite Bibliimder in his day, for he died in 
1564, fonnd in his researches 800 radicals common to 
German, Greek and Latin, all of Keltic origin, which ia 
the same as Gaelic or Gaulish, which comprises Wales, 
Great Britain, and its isles. 

In the numerals there is a marked similarity between 
English, German, Keltic, Persian, and Sanskrit, This 
latter is a wonderful structure and more perfect than the 
Greek, bearing affinity to the learned languages in root 
and grammar, for the Greek has a considerable portion of 
its vocabulary pure Sanskrit. The word crusca, as applied 
to Italian literature, the meaning of which is bran, bears 
analogy to the word Santhrit, which means pure, or sified 
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tongae, while Prakrit means rendaum, or natural tongue 
without philoaophica] or artificial addenda or increments. 

It haa been remarked that Sanskrit answers Greek aa 
face to face in a mirror, for you will find the verb in the 
corresponding tense, and so with the noon and adjective 
as to case and gender, while the idiom and goTermnent are 
the same with many roots identical. 

Collateral evidence may be adduced of the common 
origin of the Indian tongues from the peculiar arrangement 
of the Sanskrit alphabet, so different from that of any 
other part of the world, and which exists in the greater 
part of the east from Indus to Pegu, in dialects apparently 
unconnected and in diwirnilar characters. 

A dual numb^ is found in Greek, Gothic and Icelandic ; 
whilst in some languages a number for more than two has 
been discovered and used : for example there is a tetrat 
number in Sdaronic or Sarmatian, which is written in 
Greek character, reBemblisg the Sanskrit in gender, de- 
clension, and moods with their form and paradigms. Their 
substantive verb Jesmi is only the ofmiof Sanskrit (pp. 25. 
86.), the tl/u of Greek, the esnm or snm of Latin, 

I advert to the Arabic language here as a congener of 
the remotest antiquity, the same in which Job composed 
his nanative, probably the most choice Arabic then, since 
which it has passed through its verbal and syntactical 
mutations, diverging into dialects oS Tarions orders of 
purity of which the Eoreish or Koran (the Book) is the 
most chaste and efficient specimen of lingual purity. The 
Arabic characters were invented only a brief period before 
this pubhcation, but it was not perfected fr^m the Cnfic till 
some centuries after the epoch of the arch-impostor Ma- 
homet, like Attila the scouige of heaven, one who flushed 
with conquest engaged in rivalry, and who impiously chal- 
lenged comparison with the Son of God, but whose de- 
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gnding doctrines and pietenaions are gradoallf growing 
pale and withered before the Snn of lUghteoosness. 

Fortunately we are now perfectly cognisant of the Arabic 
of all ages, but in other contemporaneoos speech we hare 
much to seek owing to the insensate character of both 
Greeks and Romans^ who might hare learned other tongues, 
especially the one of mystery, the hieroglyphic, which is a 
sort of exalted gas, a crystallisation of hieratic, which was 
again a crystal of demotic, perhaps not very far removed 
from Hebrew, containing many of its constituents, as before 
' remarked. From inattention to etymology it seems never 
to hare, struck the ancients that. to know their own it was 
indispensable to investigate other languages ; they placed 
every andent record to their own account, and made their 
countrytbe scene of every action(p.237}. From what sonrce 
did they conclude their langaage flowed, or did they surmise 
that the auTo\B6vtt most also have had a heaven-inspired 
speech? This obstinacy has its birth in pride, the same 
which caused the conflagration of the femous Alexandrian 
library, A.D. 640, by Omar the Caliph, inspired by the iiuy 
of a fanatic, an indisporation to be familiar with or sift any 
language, so it ended in ignorance, whose broad veil mantles 
the earth with darkness till right and wrong are accidents. 

What stores of curious learning might have been revealed 
to us had any one Gtreek or Koman of intelligence applied 
himself to Egyptian lore, and enabled us to unravel the 
mysterious meanings on their motley stones and sepulchres. 
Tills nation is of a date little subsequent to the flood, and 
the very name is thought to be «, a bonse^ and kokt fire- 
but more probable from ai, land, and Gapti, Coptic. 

Names and religions in the East seem to use the word 
Jire, as generic for every thing, whether proper names of 
places or patronymics. The word cham means fire, Ind, 
flame, implying sun and stan, is locality. All the Eastern 
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world were star-worskippen, and wbat is equally true and 
remarkable that the PeraviaoB in South America were fire- 
worshippers, for the lacas, their hierarchs and monarchs 
too, pretended descent &om the Sun like the Persians and 
Chinese, and among the ten Avatars or incarnations of 
Vishnu the name of the wife of one was SUa. The word 
Rama is found among the Avatars, which would imply that 
the principal festiTal of the Peruvians, styled ilatna-sitoa, 
had reference to the Indian Avatars. 

In fact all antiquity through consecutive ages seems to 
have been one vast body of fire-worshippers supposed to 
have been tanght first by Nimrod the giant, the hunter, to 
the' Assyrians, whose king he was after the Deluge, which is 
the most rational of all mere natural religions, vbether we 
take " the glorious planet Sol " or the Northern Star, of 
whose true fixed and resting quahty there is no fellow in 
the firmament. These untutored children having deflected 
from the true course of virtue, and brought on themselves 
the retribution due, as apparent in the overthrow of lan- 
guage, for shameful disobedience, quite forgot or preter- 
mitted what Nofth and hts immediate* posterity had taught, 
and so substituted externalities for spiritualities, wha*eby 
mankind again lost sight of him to whom they owed all, who 
created them as they were, nor was his service hard. Even 
Abraham was an idolater worshipping the lunar amulets or 
types of the Thehs or ark, till reclaimed for ends beyond 
his reach to know. They had their magicians, all conver- 
sant with fire, whose name derives from Afoff, fire. Rah 
mag is great magician. Rah Saris chief eunuch, Rab-ahakah 
chief elder. With them the names of ofiSces were trans- 
ferred to the holder, as among Europeans, Mareschall and 
Butler, or Botteler, are given to certain functionaries. 

In fine there is scarce an important word in the East 
which does not either mean or imply the Sun or its attri- 
hutes. Beginning with Budba in Sanskrit, which means 
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Sua, while the Triaiby, Brahma, ViBhtiD and Siva, are 
namea which bear similar interpretation. Badha is thought 
to be identical with Vada, hence Wodi, and with r as a 
suffix, Wodin, the northern celebrity. The Egyptian Menes 
is again a transformation of Menu, the Son, or ^qv ; fiav, 
the Moon, implying crescent, or else Noah ; some think it 
means Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian monarchy, and 
Khur, hence Cyras, all mean, SmL Pharaoh is only I%re, 
the same in the Coptic as Phoronens, of all Argos king, 
is only the same word a little modified (p. 117}> Memnon 
in mythology is styled son of Aurora or the dawn, end 
Tithoniis means Sun likewise. What is Cadmus bat Eedem 
the East or Sun ; and in the twelve labours of Henmles, 
that myth of a man, we discover the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac; and in the eight great gods the dght persons 
saved in the ark, for the history of the Deluge was no secret 
to the ethnic world. What of Apollo and of Mercury the 
Egyptian Taut or Hermes and Cadmus, all are identical? 
The Sun is Achad-Achad-Ham, hence Cadmus by contrac- 
tion. In Chinese the word Ge or Jee means Sun, and 
Yne the Moon, while Tien means heaven personified as a 
Qod, corresponding to the ovpavbc and Ctelus of the 
Western world. 

To arrive at etymologies words are compressed or evolved, 
letters are inserted and inversions used. If we adopt this 
legitimate process with Tien we get neit. Now the 
temple of Neita was at Sais in Egypt, and Cecrops came 
with a Sajte colony and founded AtEens, the eye of Greece. 

In this mysterious vocable, signi^ng intellect and the 
dianoetic power, etymologists have disclosed Athma, by 
the addendum of ena, and this tieti ia surmised to be no 
other, implying eternity. Further association seems to be 
in the word tikan, meaning a bow, or the concavity of 
heaven in Sanskrit, which seems to be the womb of 
mythology aa well as of inflected diction ; but Bryant 
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assigns it a different deriTation, uid that it is the genius 
of the ark. 

Take again the proper munes Venus, Vesta or Bona 
Sea, among the Scythians, and we discern a common 
source. Mitra is a name for Venus with the Persians, 
and Mitrss means Sun: 

The Greeks stjled Diana Artemis, supposed to be only 
another variety of Mitras, the same being Venus in As- 
syria, associated with Astarte the Moon, the identical 
Ashteroth. 

Eren Europe was one of the names of the Syrian Astarte. 
So that to this fountain of light, the San, that with 
surpassing glory crowned, may all Ethnic mythology be 
referred, who 

Looks from his sole dominion like the God 
Of this Tast world. 
Let those who would see to what extent the word Son 
or its equivalent is carried consult Bryant's Mytholc^, 
at once applicable to Deity, person, temple, tower, and town. 
The Linga and Phallus are only types of that power 
whose genial warmth engenders all things. 

The word Hur, of frequent occurrence in the East, from 
which so many Persian words proceed, is only the arch- 
chymic Sun, as Houri, which in Hebrew is aor, Sun, while 
the oldest form of Sabaism consists in Sun-worship, or what 
is more general in adoration of the whole heavenly host, 
and from these facts are derived appellatives of all kinds. 

Sdhaa in Arabic is the San, hence Sakya, a Sanskrit 
name for Budha ; from this again is supposed to be the 
parent of Sacse, Scythie, &c. Odin or Wodin is designated 
son of Sigge or Sace, the origin of Saxon, who are thus 
comprised in the ample fold of fire-worshippers. 

The image which Nebuchadnezzar set up was probably 
that of Budha or Sacya, hence Sach, Se-sach, meaning illus- 
trious, and all are analogous. The Babylonians styled 
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their kingdom Sfiach. — Jerem. jluv. 26. The Saae, Saca- 
Bense or SaxoQB, all ra&j derive from the Grod Sacya, a deity 
adored under the form of a svord, which again is called 
Seax, venerated under the title of Woden, a variation of 
Boden or Badha, such close affinity seems to adhere to 
these appellatives. The festivals at Babylon were also 
known by the name of Sac^ the metropolis of Sun- 
adorers, and even the Massa-getse offered horses to the 
Snn in sacrifice, as swiftest of animals. 

To extend these observations let me observe that Kishn 
and Eusha means Son in Sanskrit, rendered also Ethiopia 
in the Bible; and the Arimaspians, "who purloined the 
gitarded gold," are fahulonsly said to have but one eye, 
implying Sun- worshippers, in the golden eye of day. 

If then the Sun came in for so large a share of man's 
adoration, the earth, which Dr. Faber thinks was the once 
blessed and original habitation of Satan the archangel in 
his sphere of immortalities, huried into chaos only for his 
rebellion in unison with his horrid crew, who dared defy the 
Omnipotent to arms, and which earth was and ever will be 
the ofdtf theatre of man's innocence, fall, recovery, and 
futureiAace of bliss, this Planet on which the Son of Man 
laid down his life for our redemption on the bitter cross was 
not less worshipped by the manifold adorers of creation. 

Tacitus remarks in his German history, c. 40, that all the 
tribes agree in worshipping Sertham, mother earth, who 
teems and feeds all — " id est terram colunt," for earth has a 
creative power as well as the arch-chymic Snn, and was ac- 
knowledged mother, as indicative of fertility by the Scandi- 
navians to the north, and Italy to the south, whose tribntaiy 
SBcri&ce to the earth was a hog. The proper name Scanda is 
thought to he identical with Budba, which we have ob- 
served is Wodin and Odin, all indicative of the Son. 

The very habits and customs the Eastern and Western 
world were analogous, which we detect in the Beltane or 
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Midsummer day fire jof ihe Highlands of Scotland ; and in 
Ireland mountaiiis aeem to liave been the receptacles of 
theae fiery tributes to heaven, akin to the fire vorahip of 
Baal ; hence the roond towers of the West^ according to the 
coQCnrrence of archseologiBts, connected vith a irorship, 
whose range of empire comprised all this habitable globe. 

Nations having taken their names from heat, aa repre- 
sented by the son, bo have they from its opposite qnality, 
cold, which is only the abstractioD of heat. Tbia is in^ 
etanced in a country whose name is a synonyme for cold— ■ 
Si1>cria, which authoritiea have derived from Sabarah, the 
Arabic for intense cold ; while in Persia Sarma means cold, 
which leada us to infer that to be the origin of Sarmatia 
and Saoromfttte, who apc^e Scythian. Again Himalaya is 
Sanskrit for a cold country, and from this name are with 
verisimilitude deduced Imaus, and Mount Hsemua. 

S(7thiaiB that populous region of the north, the cuna&u2a 
lingiuarum, from whose speech came the compound Etruscan, 
Greek and Latin immediately, and from the Sanskrit and 
Arabic mediately ; and if ho Celtic, Sclavonic, Teutonic, 
Gothic and the Tartaric tongues, each may be ao, and 
*' add of whose train am I.^' 

The name of the earth in Scythian waa Apia> the female 
of Apis; in Herodotoa Tq %i atria. Bryant thinks the 
sacred Bull Apis worshipped at Memphis in Egypt is the 
same as airia, which means native, as ana yq, &ther-Iand ; 
iramrn, means father, vama f (Xi. — Odyigey, Z, v, (p. 75.) 
Pelasgia comprised all Greece and Thrace, which was a 
parcel and part thereto. In Homer, Iliad V. v. 270, we 
find it was called airio, from this line TqXtidev \% 'Amqc 

The buU is an emblem of agriculture and husbandry, so 
the patriarch Noah is called kv%pwicaQ y^c — husbandman. 
The laraelitea worahipped a golden calf alao. 

Xnthos was the father of Ion, and this appellative is not 
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very xemote frcon SwOoci which seems to imply a Scythian 
origin, an erratic band, who ascended and deacended geo- 
graphically in their roaminp on this ball of earth, which 
seems to be the rationale for the word IIeXo/iyoI, or stotlLB, 
given to the same migratory body ; ot it may be the type 
if{ a people in a nomadic bonditiou— to support which hy- 
pothesis we <nte a phrase &om Strabo, B. IX. c. 18, Kot 
^1 viro ruv 'ArriKuv Tit^apyol irpoatfyopfvB^av, Stit t^ 
vXamiv- Homer calls the Lelegea and CaucoDes by the 
same name, people who once inhabited Ionia, whereby we 
see TlfXapyoi, come into IltXaayoi, by the change of B for 
S, a common substitate, for which see page 218. 

Kal AlKtytf koI KaiKotvi^ SioWi Uckaayol. — Biad 20, T. 
429. The term Felasgse was of extensive application and 
synonymous with Graikoi^whence comes Gneci, which 
word followed EXXitvEc> Bven the ^l^Trhenians or Tuscan 
were once called Felasgi. This sabject has been tboroogbly 
investigated by Wdaford in his instructive work oil the 
En^ish Language, which is a valuable jwidonl to Prichard'a 
Celtic Nations. These co-ordinates have done for the 
explication of names, places and persons, what H. Tooke 
did for the affinities and descent of words ; bnt however 
extensive their labours and indagationa may have been, 
there will always be still some thing left for happier industry 
and liiture information in the ezhaustless subject of lan- 
guage. 

Before I close this excursive chapter on tonguea and 
times as bearing reference to the East, I can not pretermit 
the opportunity of adverting to a singular language, that 
of Iran or Airan, Arian or Persian, whose character ia 
arrow-headed or coneiform, and whose mysteries may 
be unravelled more readily than its coeval in siugularity 
and difficulty of explication, the Egyptian hieroglyphio 
symbol. 

Fhilologers have already attacked the wrought stones and 
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tiles of Babylon and Nineveh, but snch almost insuperable 
difficulties have arisen at every step that we may be said to 
hope against hope ; yet "nil mortalibus ardaum est" is 
an enconraging adage, and experience teaches na that little 
is difficult to diligence and skilL 

The Chinese is a symbolic and a pictured tongue, vhicfa 
is reported to be as old as Noah. (p. 148). This great 
patriarch, jointly with the ran, vaa the embodiment of all 
Ethnic fforsbip ; and the ark, comprising some dozen 
names, Theba being the principal one. He or his «rratio 
offspring founded that andent empire of China ; but here 
also there has been a greater mutation, either by lapse of 
time, which subvertB things and replaces them, or from 
change itself, which creeps in like air, than from foreign 
invaaona whidi have be«i found both to corropt and im- 
prove language. 

When we are better acqoainted with China, which pro- 
mises ns a vast harvest of literary, political and religious em- 
ployment, we shall in a few decades of years or less, sift, 
winnow and analyse a tongue (p. 149] which, like its 
locality, is remote from general civilisation — " divisos orbe 
Ohiuesea" — whose durability resembles the Boman boast 
of " Ciq»it<dii immobile Sazum," a vaunt and a vain pronuae 
of eternal dnration in a world, where one mutation treads 
on the vestige of another. 

If language is phonetic, alphabetical and pictorial, as 
we understand in the Egyptian, Cuneiform and Chinese, 
what hope have we of retrieving its peculiar sounds, and as 
if tiie words concentrated in figures, and symbolB were not 
flufSdently unapproachable, a conjecture as to what words 
were phonetic is superadded to the mystery, for great is 
the mystery of symbols. 

The whole number of hieroglyphical characters now 
discovered, thanks mainly to the efi'orts of Chsmpollion 
and Yoong, does not exceed a thoutand, which can not com- 
V 2 
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pose a Bystem of real language, aad ;et are foo nDmeroiia 
to be A<^« only like Chinese, for they are only 214. (p. 149.) 
Perhaps these hieroglyphics are only a phonetic form, which 
was the sign of things } they were not letters, but they may 
represent vhole words. The qnestionhas been asked were 
the Egyptians or Chinese ever poasessed of an alphabet? 
It would seem that revelation only can unravel the m3mtery 
of these emblems, possessed by a wonderful people who 
combined in their policy great vices with a corrupt and 
casuistical civilisation, especially the Chinese, who indulge 
in immorality without gtint or shame. 

In the pages of Bawlinson, Layard, and others on A»' 
Syria, from Aasur we find that the language of Babylon 
styled Assyrio-Babylonian, (probably the same as Syrian 
and Chaldaic of the Semitic family,) is also stnkingly like 
the Hebrew and Egyptian, (p. 90.) Some words pr^nant 
with meaning are styled ideo-graphs, as others are phonetic 
and alphabetic. 

A dialect of Scythia is said to have been in nse before 
the immigration of the Arian races in the days of Darius 
Hystnspes, B.C. 500. Is the Arian language allied to 
Sanskrit, of which the present Persian seems an ofispring? 
for Herodotus remarks that the Median kingdom was once 
styled Aria, and that the Arians and Brachmans, the civilisers 
of Europe, these two great branches were kept asunder for 
centuries after their first separation is noted by Dr. Miiller. 
The Indus divided India &om Ariana, which is the same 
as Iran or Persia. 

Modem investigation admits there are three kinds of 
Cuneatic or Cuneiform writing j the first, Persian or 
Pehlvi, of the Arian family closely allied to Sanskrit, and 
is it not allied to Chaldee ? 

The Chaldee and Syriac are the same tongue written in 
different characters. The inscription on the horse of 
Rastan, the Persian Hercules, is recoguised as pure Chaldee 
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in Cufic charactera, and adrerts to Sapor the King of 
Fenia who died A.D. 273, who took Valerian, Rome's 
emperor, prisoner. Secondly, there ia supposition that the 
Brahmish or Scythic was the tongue io Persia previouB to 
the emigration of the Arian races. And there is a third 
claaa stjled AssyrisQ, or Babylonian, aUied to Hebrew and 
Cbaldaic, whose remotest date is asagned to 1200 or 1300 
B.C., BjnchronouB with the 19th or 20th dynasties of 
Egypt, if affiance can be placed in these order of kings, 
although adjusted by the judicious and indefatigable Wil- 
kinson,' whose valuable tribute to Egyptian literature will 
be Pyramede perennius. 

Herodotus, B. I. c. 95, says that the Assyrians had been 
lords over Upper Asia during 525 years anterior to the 
defection of the Medes, which took place about 800 B.C. 

The f ersians under Cyrus were in a nomadic state, and 
spoke the Pehlvi or Chaldee. The Assyrians are presumed 
never to hare penetrated into India, for in that country no 
vestiges of them are recognized. The Sacse (in whom the 
^pe of SaxoD is found) (p. 287] or Kymri were frequently 
on the inscriptions of Khorsabad about 1300 B.C., and 
under this name was included all the Northern nomadic 
tribes, and the Celts appropriated their name to them- 
selves, as the Moguls do that of Elath or Hyat, which is 
indicative of nomades. 

In lower Chaldea advances are in progress through the 
diligence of earnest indagators of language, for at Sankem 
we are aware that there have been found bricks snrchai^ed 
with arrow-headed inscriptions, one commemoratiag the son 
of Cambyses who is not known in history, others with the 
names of kings also unknown, which, on the decyphering, 
are apparently of the &mily of Nabonassar who preceded 
Nebuchadnezzar. The locality of Werha, traditionally the 
Ur of Chaldtea, forms oue vast necropolis. In excavating 
onder the great pyramid of Nimrood the sagacity and 
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steadiness of pnrpose of Mr. Laysrd, whose emulation was 
quickeDed by previous diacoTeries, bronght to li^t the 
tomb of SardanapaloB where the statue of this histinicBl 
persimage was found in a vaulted chamber, which was 
replete with inscriptioiu, being records of his reign. Sven 
a " House of Records " has been diaiuteiTed dmilar to one 
mraitioned by Esra, containing a copy of the deoees of 
Cyras, permitting the Jews in Babylon to return to Jeru- 
salem, held in wearisome captivity " till Cyras set them 
free." 

This is likely to prove a nia« of historical wealth, rein- 
forcing Scriptnie and rectifying pagan accounts, and nn- 
doubted records of the emjnre daring a long sucoesaon 
may yet be discov^^d after ages of burial. 

All these records are in the cuneiform character, in which 
are the oldest Feraiau inscriptions, a figure or symbol 
capable of forming the greatest variety of ramifications 
and shapes, and perhaps the most extraordinary extant, 
quite unique in all known tongaes, for here is one HmgU 
form only applied so variously that it can subserve all the 
complications and reqnir^uents of human speech ; it is 
mmplidty exemplified in symbols like primeval diction in 
words, (p. 150.) 

The present Persian resembles that of the Persian of 
Constantine'B days, and much of it has been judicioaaly 
and accurately explicated by Sir H. Rawlinson on the 
same principle as that adopted by Dr. Young on the tri- 
lingual Rosetta stone, that is, by grouping the cLauses and 
BO extorting the hidden sense. The current language o£ 
Persia is supposed by Malcolm to be a rude dialect of the 
Fdolvif but from Indian imnugrants it is thought subsequent 
to the death of Alexander, B.C. 323, that a Zend dialect 
prevailed, and that Pehlvi was neglected. 

The ancient language of Persia is extinct, although the 
subsequent scgonmers in that delightfiil province of the 
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Sim coutiimed to lue the arrow-lie&ded form of vriting. 
It is generally admitted by modem iaqoiren that andent 
Fenaan was Sanskrit or the Zend tongue. At the present 
time the whole of this important anhject has passed under 
the searching spirit of the age^ giving na by a kind of pre- 
sdence, an analysis of what relates to the Vedic period 
and the Zenda Vest, their Bible, which has been even 
ascribed to Abraham, whom they style ZE>ron«(«r, living or 
golden star, another appellative for the son (Zor, Snr, Syria, 
Osiris, Diontuos called Sorios) (p. 98), the God of their 
idolatry. Dr. Mailer remarks that Veda means seed, a 
name given to the sacred literatore, in &ct a c(^ective 
name for the sacred literature of the Vedic age, which 
forms the back ground of the whole Indian world, (p. 4.) 

If these affinities in oriental language are found, for there 
is a singular congniity of structure between all native 
Armenian tongues, which implies common origin, the 
African tongues apparently so wide asunder in sound, 
BtmctDre and distance are mutually related. So some 
indigenous or pHmogeuial languages of America have all 
their words in a cluster, like grapes on a stalk, vrithoot the 
aid of conjunctitma to marry tbem. According to Pro- 
fessor Arabesque and the Missionary Lopez, in the 1500 
varieties of American dialects, there were obvious affinitie% 
especially in their sameness of structure, the relation to 
each other, and their relation to the tongues of the old 
world, although the likenesa does not lie on the surface, 
except in the remarkable ecphotietU utl, otl, which is both 
Mexican and Eslumaox, and similar prolalions. 

I have passed in rapid review, I feel very inadequate^, 
more historical than critical, the languages of the East, from 
the Sanskrit (p. 121] whose complex grammar and inflections 
vras said to be too abstruse even for the comprehension of 
the learned Brahmins, and too prolix for reference, to the 
tongues whose hieroglyphic and arrow-headed symbols may ' 
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y(A be ttnraTelled by indomitable indiutry, and vhicli tmce 
predominated in the learned world ; but despite of their 
fytme, and that of Greece and Home, these complex tongnes 
vere inferior to that used in Great Britain and its colo- 
nieSj and which is perhaps &om its simplicity more than 
any other adapted to be an univerial language, (p. 273.) 

The lead which oar native tongne, the least inflected of 
the lettered vorldj has taken in science and literature, the 
8plendid proofs it afi'ords of its entire competency for the 
expressiou of every idea that feeling or science may impart^ 
at a period when all the efforts of intellect and imagination 
challenge its inadeqoateness and try its powers, is also 
sufficient proof that language needs little of inflection to 
convey with rapidi^ every thought which the mind is able 
to cherish or conceiTe. 

Mr. Gladstone has remarked that we can not know men 
or nations unless .we know their tongue. 

Diversity of language was, like labour, a temporal 
penalty inflicted on our race for sin, but being like labour 
originally penal, like labour it becomes by the ordinance 
of God a fertile source of blessing to those who use it 
aright, for it is the instrument of thought, and there is 
a profound relation between thought and the iuveatitare 
which it chooses for itself. 
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Oh VtQvaxB op Spebch. 

These citationa are selected to exemfdify grammar as 
well 8A poetry, (p. 129.) 

FigoratiTe diction^ which is compodtion^ admits all 
foreign and domestic construction; bnt some may say 
what have we to do with foreign auxiliaries ? To enrich 
omr Tocabnlary with words £rom ereiy division of the globe 
is wisdom, bnt to allow any nation to control oar style is 
indignity. In Greek an tmriTalled felicity of diction adorns 
every page, bnt it is chiefly artificial, the work of rheto- 
ricians, (p. 114.) 

Perhaps in arts and arms and language we may add we 
can scarce acknowledge a superior. We have in &ct a 
noble language admirably adapted to every species of com- 
podtion, from the simplicity of Addison in prose, the 
Bapbael of easy writers, and the sweetness of Pope in 
numbers, to the variety of Shakspere, and the sublimity, 
tlie majesty of the music of Paradise Xiost in blank verse. 

Enriched with the simple, the sublime, the majestic, and 
a diction which will not bend to a foreign yoke, well may 
we defer to less gifted rivals the boast of lighter compo- 

dtiODS. 

For who did ever in French auUtom see 

The compcdiensive English energy, 

The weighty bullion of one sterling line 

Drawn in French wire would throngh whole pages shine. 



On custom depends composition and not on artificial 
rules. We learn grammar to be initiated into the changes 
which words undergo, but the application of the variations 
rest with authors by whose authority they are, and ought 
to be directed. 
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Compoedtioii is nniTenat and commoa to all langaages 
and every period of its existence, for we know that writing 
never took place in any lang:nage whatever before the 
diction had attained a degree of perspicuity, so as not to 
be misnnderBtood. (p. 112.) 

Andent and modem diction claim the stndions atten- 
tion of ereiy aspirant to literary fame, for he who confines 
his composition to the roles of grammar and disr^ards 
that of Horace will never earn the title of accomplished. 

The delightfully figurative and pictoresque ezpressionB 
of Spenser almost stand unrivalled. Dryden was one of 
the great masters of oor langoage, and venendion is paid 
to his name as a cultivator of it and literatnre in general, 
because he refined our diction, improved the sentiments 
and tuned the numbers of English poetiy, and was the 
precursor of his rival Pope, who also reaped his fdU harvest 
of praise. 

The language of all poetry is figurative, especially that of 
an epic poem, which is wholly figurative. We can not 
fc^et the eestmm which animated Virgil, when he finished 
an incomplete line in the fervour of reciting it by which 
he was transported — 

" Mre ciere viros — Martemqne accendere cantn." 

In poetry owing to its nature much license is allowed, and 
the bard " may snatch a grace beyond the reach of art." 
This may be agunst law, but it is not against reason. 
Sciolists in criticism often assume a privilege to which they 
are not entitled, that of condemning imperiously without 
renderii^ sober reason, and this has led into many absur- 
dities which might have been avoided, for such indiscrimi- 
nate censure lessens confidence without benefiting the 



It is cheering and indispensable to peruse and mark what 
the earliest writers of English have done in their composi- 
tions to enhuice oar language, for vnint of which many have 
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proceeded on theoretical and wroneons principles of criti- 
dam. Onr authors vrote on principles corroborated by 
clasacal authority, nnknown to grammarians and philoso- 
phers onacqaainted with the origin of their natiTe speech. 

Passages in poets conndered violations of syntax ara 
easily explained (m reference to antiquity and especially to 
primitire diction, of which mere routineers are ignorant. 

That beanty of style is not a cosmopcdite, like sentiment 
and thooght, bat has a native land, a sun and climate of its 
own, is a remark of Chateanbriand. 

Language is not to be leaiiied from general rules, it is 
founded on particalar precedents. 

Oriental poetry as compared with that of the Western 
world appeals more exclusively to the senses ; the latter 
seems to unite in its appeals to the senses, mind and heart ; 
and as language advances to perfection asperity wears away, 
while aspirates and gutturals am dismissed and elisions are 
permitted euphoma gratid. 

Beware <^ parenthesis ; Dr. Johnson was of opinion 
none should be used, as they often embarrass periods and 
are inconsistent with aconracy of style, and should be 
avoided. The ancients in no tongue used parenthesis. 
The proper place for the parenthetical character is in all 
digressions foreign to the context. It is often used unne- 
cessarily, as. Speak ye (who saw) his wonders in the deep. 
Again — Innumerable as the stars of night (or stars <A 
morning) dew drops. 

Some editors overcharge punctuation ; no point shoidd 
be dther bdbre or after parenthetical characters ; it being 
itself an interpunction admits no iuterpnnction before or 
after it. 

Sometimes an interrogative point answers the province 
of the exclamative, as, 
How beautiful has he described the art of gaining friends ! 

How many are the instances of chastity in the fair sex ? 
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Some senteDces require the period or full itop althongb 
they seem interrogaliTe, a sentence in which wonder and 
Bdmiration are stressed, and no answer expected or im- 
plied ia properiy terminated hj the exdamative point, as. 
How many are enchanted with idle popalarity I Who can 
express the noble acta of the Lord ] What must be the 
Creator when bis works are so magnificent I 

Punctuation was originally assigned to periods for th«r 
proper division into their constituent parts. Points care- 
lessly placed mislead the sense, and being used by printers 
as much as by authors we mast refer to the sense and not 
to the points, which should arouse the vigilance of critics, 
without being contrdled by printed MSS. 

The Latin enclitics, poateritgue and quibiuque and sach, 
should hare only one dot if the que is left out. (p. 91.) 

A colon should not be used before a conjunction, a semi- 
colon only should be used. No elegant period admits 
more than one colon, for description becfnnea very heavy 
if the periods are too long. This fault is perceived in 
Lord Boliugbroke and especially in the histories of Onic- 
dardini, where much redundance is found. In fact were 
all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky 
author would appear in a penny paper, and there would be 
scarce mush a thing as & folio in all literature. Simplex 
vamditiU or careless art is to be cultivated, in which quality 
David Hume was pre-eminent, (p. 160.) 

Our thoughts can not be expressed but by words of dif- 
ferent import. Equal periods must not follow one another 
too dose. Names of persons and localities should be 
always written in capital letters, although Voltaire in his 
histories always used small letters, oat of riugularity or to 
annoy and deride greatness. 

The dash — thna ia too often used by incoherent writers 
in an arbitrary manner in the place of the re^pilar point. 
The mc of it where the sentence is abrupt, where a aignifi- 
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cant point ie required or where an unexpected turn occurs 
in the sentiment, as, 

Is it foreign to ravage seas and land ? 
To raise snch moontains on the tronbled main 
When I — ^but first *tna fit the Inllows to restrain — 
A^ain in Othello : 

Pat out the light and then — put oat the light? 
That is kill Desdemona. A note of intem^tion should 
folloT the repetitioii of the word light, as denoting a sadden 
start of thought and inquiry as to what would follow. 
After a solemn pause the dash is neceBsary* as 
Here lies the great — false marble, where? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 
Those epitaphs are the most perfect which set virtue in 
the strongest light, as, 

Epictetus who lies here was a slave and a cripple, poor as 

the beggar in the proverb, but the favourite of heaven. 

Some epitaphs are very touching, aa exemplified in this 

Iiatin specimen of simplicity, of which I annex a translation. 

Innocena et per beattu Innocent and very blwBed, 

More flomm decidi. Idke a flower I fell — and sleep. 

Quid viator fles sepnlttunP Traveller, why ait thou oppreaaedP 

Fleute nun felicior. Happier I than yon who weep. 

The invention of epitaphs proceed &om the presage or 

sense of immortality implanted in us, memorials to remind 

men of their frail condition and to excite their inward 

thoughts by the sight of death to a better life ; and so 

sacred were monuments considered that those who violated 

them wOTe punished witJi banishment and even death. 

Hence monuments were erected in churches and chancels, 

and either removing or defacing them is punishable by 

law, for the spot belongs in fee to the ^imilies, who have 

purchased their right to set up these memorials to remind 

the hving of their mortality, and as a record of departed 
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yroti^ and eomfbrt to their Meads and desoendant*. In- 
tramoral burial is coeral vith Constaatiiie the Great in the 
fourth centujy of Christianity, and in the middle ages 
monoments and brasses are foond, while tombstones in 
churchyajds have not been in ose more than two centuries. 

To revert to the dash, in Horace the line 

"Eegina sablimi flagelb'* requires a dash, smd then 
follows " tange Cbloen semel arrogantem." 

Here the stroke is impending, the wUp is in the air, and 
the reader in pain tot the &ir criminal, when her lover 
rdents and dedres she maj be treated tenderly. On this 
contrast bo graphically executed, (the words tange semel, 
the threat in sablimi flagello) depends the sadden tora of 
sentiment and beauty of the passage, for without proper 
panctnation much beauty is lost and ignorance interposed 
from inapt compositors as well as inadeqnate composers. 

There is a prosaic as well as a poetic pronunciation; 
whererer the poetic varies &om the prosaic it is poetic 
licence. In composition the period must not be so long aa 
to exhaust the breath of the speaker. Particular sentences 
should be equal in expression, so that the voice may repose 
at equal intervals. To this end a period should consist of 
at least two members, and at most of only four« Equality 
supposes at least two terms and variety is established two 
ways in a period, in the sense and expression ; a discourse 
incommodioos to the speaker must be disagreeable and 
unattractive to the hearer. 

All figures of speech are reducible to analogy, and so 
most be all known sciences thus reduced. The figures 
antiplosis, appomtion, evocation, prolepsis, syllepsis, syn- 
thesis, synecdoche and zeugma belong to rhetorical and 
poetic langaage. 

Paronomasia is not an uncommon figure, whereby a 
letter is changed which suggests a new idea and gives a 
new word, as fiends foiL Mends. But the figare anacolu- 
thon implies want of seqaeuce or a non-eequitur. 
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Under panJlelism Jo&j be included nine figures, viz., 
accommodation, alliteratioD, antitliesis, correlation, ellipfds, 
gradation, repetition, rliyme, simile. 

It seems that tlie mnltitnde chT these figures may be 
reduced to four, for Sanctins* dictum is, that all the rest 
are mere chimseras dire — " Monstniost partus grammati- 
corum," — viz., ellipsis, hyperbaton, pleonasm, syllepsis or 
synthesis, (p. 238.) 

Short explanations of these figures may not be irrderant 
with examples in Latin. 

Apocope, like aphseresis, abstracts something &om a 
word, as mi for mihi, a figure much used by the vulgar. 

Antithesis is opposition or one letter substituted for 
another, as olli for iUi in old Latin, 

Aphseresis is the removal of part of a word, as conia for 
ci-conia, a stork. 

Crasia is a mixture of syllables, as vemens for vehemens. 

Disereaa is a mark thus ", as anlaJi, pictai, for aolee, 
inct«e. 

Euallage can change the voice, word and tense, (p. 32.) 

Epenthesis is an insertion in the middle of a word, as 
relligio for religio. (p. 120.) 

Metaphor is the most el^ant amongst tropes and figures, 
and one of the most frequent in speech in savage or civil 
language, as Sunday is the golden clasp whidi binds np 
the volume of the week. Prayer is the key of the day and 
the lock of the night. 

Aristotle remarks of this figure that every metaphor 
founded on analogy must be equally correct in a reversed 
s^ise, as Age is the winter of life, and winter is the age of 
the year. Of aU figures of speech none comes so near to 
painting as metaphor, making intellectual ideas visible to 
the eye by imparting a ray of colour, (p. 160.) 

Metaplasm, is adding, removing, or altering a letter or 
syllable for verse, ornament or necessity. 

Metathesis is when one letter is put for another, as 
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pistris for pristis, a kind of whal^ Innclieon for noon-cheon. 
(p. 169.) 
Faragoge is lengthening a word, as dicier for did. 
Prosthesis is the addition of a letter to a word, as gnanis 
for navQB. 

Syllepsis is when words in a sentence differ in gender, 
number or both, as verbam qui est Slius Dei. (p. 239.) 
Tnrha runnt. 

Syncope is the remoral of a part from the middle of a 
word, as disti for dizisti. 

Poetic diction has terms peculiar to itself, or employs 
such as are common to prose in a peculiar way. Poetiy 
not only rettuna many tenns obsolete in prose, but uses a 
diction denied to her sister art. Poetry prefers host to 
army, din to noise, ken to cognisance, bourn to bound, 
behest to command, plaint to complunt, scowl to frown, 
erst to formerly, eiewbile to heretofore, &c. 

" While she consent my sighing plaint to hear." 

Gay. 
The Lord of Hosts, the hen of angels, high behest, &c. 
" The Devil 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plained," 
The lowring element scowls o'er the daik'ned landscape, 
snow or show'r. 
So spake the Patriarch of mankind, bat Eve 
Fermsted, yet tubmiuy tho* last replied." 
More dreadful and deform for deformed. 
Oh, foul descent 1 that I who ertt contended 
With Gods, to sit the high'st, am now constrained 
Into a beast. 
So the term like, in the andent sense of seem. " Before 
man is life and death, and whether him Wuth, shall be 
given him." 
And as they please — 

" They limb themselves, and colour, shape, and size 
Assume as likes them best, condense or rare." 
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The words welkin, duress, wight, fcleped, hight» whilom, 
hardship, person, the named, heretofore, Sec. 
There is a t&ll long-sided dame, 
But wondroos light, yclepedyome. Sudibrai. 
The sublime st^le em|do7s the term mora &r monnng, 
even for ereuing, helm for helmet, trump for trompet, 
weal for wealth, vale of death for TBlle7, dell for recess, 
rill for rivolet, spray for branch, hind for labourer, acclaim 
fbr acclamation, and many synonymes of like value. 

The adjectlTes primal for primary, primordial for primi- 
tive, supreme for heavenly, illiunine for illume, relume for 
relight, opine for judge, interwoven for entangle inhume 
for inter, drcnmfose for pour around, annamerate for 
enrol, simulate for pretend. 

" For God will deign 
To viait oft the dwellings of just men. 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourse. 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On erands of sapernal grace." 

Jtlilton, Paradise Lott. 
" The bounding steed yon pompously bestride 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Some neither can for wits and critics pass. 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass." 

Pope. 
Laureate, roseate, animate, devote, dedicate, &a (p. 104) 
are to be found elegantly used in prosaic as well as poetic dic- 
tion indiscriminately, and there is no reason for their rejec- 
tion, as they add grace and variety to English composition. 
"Imparadised in one another's arms." 
Impassioned, dispread, distrain, are peculiar to poetic 
diction, althoi^h in elevated phrase they may be In- 
timately and elegantly applied. Noon and verb, commu- 
table in prose, and still more so in poetic lore. Hence the 
root or radix of the verb proclaims the poetic energy (p. 1 22.) 
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"Eve, diBCOTered soon tlie place of her reftre." 
This word ia now used for withdrawing in % oommemal 
sense — as, retiring a bi]L 

Instant, without dUturh, they took alarm. 
" Uplifted imminent one stroke they aimed. 
That mi^t determinCj and not need repeat." 

Milton^ Paradise Lost. 
" After short edlence then, and summons read, 
fnie great ctnutdt b^;an." 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 

P(pe. 
" What she wills to do (ur say, 
Seems wisest, nrtoosest, discreetest, best." 

MUtoa. 
Wliether the eharmer sinner it or stunt it. 

Pope. 
"Which way I fly is Hell— myself km HeU." 
The thoi^;ht is not changed by thus enundalang it ; bat 
with how much more force is it conveyed by laying the 
stronger emphads on the word on. Take the comment 
from Milton's own terms, viz. : — 
" Honor and doubt distract, 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir. 
The HeU within him, for within him Hell 
He brings and round about him, nor from HeU 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place — 

TbA glory then, — when thou no more wert good. 
Departed from thee." 
At that time, and to mark the sense we must lay the 
emphans on the word then, followed by a pause. Nothing 
has occasioned more false recitation than terms of this 
dass, for as many of them set down nnder the heads (^ 
conjunctions, prepositionB, and adverbs, often change their 
idass, have various uses and meanings, and as this dis- 
tinction can be. marked only by the emphasis or icttts. 
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reeitras habituated to conBider the same term alwaya in 
the same light, and knoving that theae smaller parts of 
speech are seldom emphatic, are apt to pass them im- 
noticed, eren when they are the most important words in 
the sentence — 

" Such pleasure took the serpent to behold. 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Eve, 
Thus early ! tkut alone I" 

The importance of the sense conveyed by the sound 
th^, demands a suitable fi>rce <^ emphasis — as, thus 
early— tAi^ alone— that is in a manner so consonant to 
the Devil's wishes. Thus early, means so early — so very 
eariy — as we say in common parlance. She is so good. 

Milton who has copied the sublimity of Homer, and has 
transfosed the beauties of all the learned poets into his 
compositions is yet no plagiarist. Dr. Johnson observes 
he was the least of all poets indebted to the ancients. He 
was imbued with their spirit sad thmr rays were reflected 
on him. To a certain degree every learned author most 
be a pla^arist. Virgil acknowledged that he appropriated 
what was good of the poet Ennius, which he called culling 
pearls from dunghills, and it is verisimilar that Homer 
availed himself of the ballads of hia cotemporaries and 
poets anterior to his time, and interwove their rhapsodies 
with his own j for poems as well as those written by 
Homer floated through Greece, and the isles of Greece 
for centuries before they were collected and adjusted by 
FisistratUB of Athens, aflrm friend and attached to science, 
one of valour in the field and eloquence at home, who died 
B,C. &27i having reduced to 24 books in each epic, the 
poems of Homer relative to the siege of Troy, its antece- 
dents and its consequents. The famous author of the 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Jacob Bryant, had much 
misgiving as to the locality of Troy, or the siege of Troy 
divine, and wrote very astutely to disprove the received 
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notion ; althongli it is generally admitted by the learned 
that the war actually took place in the eera ascribed to 
it, some 1 100 B.C. Mr. Biysnt is considered fanciful by 
some in his mytholo^cal disquisitions, and has ^ven um- 
brage to the adherents of Homer by denying the Terad^ 
of the narrative of the epic, the greatest effort of human 
genius, if invention has this claim, as bdng the very foun- 
dation of poetry, which pours along like a fire that sweeps 
the whole earth before it, and as Pope remarks, in him 
only it bums every where clearly and irresistibly. 

He wrote also on the disputed locality of Malta, where 
St. Paul was wrecked, alleging it was on a little island 
called Melita in the Adriatic Sea, for the Sacred roll 
declares the ship in which the Apostle and his 275 souls were 
freighted, was tossed up and down in Adria, in this too he 
is considered fandM. 

Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakspere and Milton appear to 
be the poetic omversal individualities and the great parent 
geniuses which have nursed and nourished all others, and 
JTom whom so much has been taken, as they also committed 
literary larceny on their gifted predecessors. A writer may 
steal wisely after the manner of bees without robbing or 
wronging any one. 

The bard of Avon says we are all arrant thieves, and 
playfully ascribes theft to the sun and moon and sea, and 
to all the powers of the universal firame of harmony, for 
from harmony this universal frame began. 

The following citations and illustrations are under Uie 
figure 

A ccommodation. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors. — Milton. 

Here the words are an echo to the sense. 

Light as the lightning glimpse, they ran, they flew. 

Amplification, — This is a figure that exaggerates the 
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strong light, and may be termed Description, as that of 
Time. 

Time in adrance behind him hides bia iringa. 
And Beema to creep decarepit with hia age. 
Behold him when passed hy — what then is seen^ 
But bia broad pinicms swifter than the wind. 
Description of the moon by Pope. 

Or, when the moon refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er beaven^a clear azore spreads her sacred light. 
Again, in Adam's conatemation on bearing that Eve 
bad eaten the defended fmit. 

Adam, soon as be heard 
Tbe fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 
Astonied stood and black — ^while horror dull 
Ran through his veins and all his joints relaxed^ 
From bis slack band tbe garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropped — and all the faded roses died — 
Speechless be stood and pale. 
AatitAetis is the opposite of Simile. 

Manners with fortunes, humoors change with climes. 
Tenets with books and principles with times. 
Again ; Reason is man's peculiar, instinct tbe brute's, 
(p. 128.) 

In the days of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of 
adversity consider. 

He hath put down the mighty &om their seat, and 
exalted them of low degree. 

If I climb up into heaven thou art there, if I go down 
into hell, thou art there also. 

For be is not a J'ew who is one outwardly, and ai- 
cumcimon is that of tbe heart. 

In the spirit and not in tbe letter, whose praise is not 
of men, but of God. 
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A very animated instance in Milton. 

Black as night. 
Fierce as ten fories, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart. 
Inanimate objects are incapable of action bat not of 
paamon. Ex : The lance rages with eagerness to destroy. 
AlHteralion. — The author of Piers Plowman wrote in 
metre, but not after the manner of oar rhymes, because 
his verses did not all end alike ; bat three words at the 
last verse, which begins with some one letter, as — 
In a somer season, when sette was the Sonne, 
I stope me into shrobbes, as I a shepe were. 
This work is ascri.bed to Robert Langland, a secular 
priest of Orid CoU. Ozon. and was written about the 
middle of the 14th century. The first poetry of the Saxons 
was without rhyme, and so must have depended on the 
quantity of their syllables. See Chapter on Rhyme, 
"Where Envy reads the nervous hues, 
She frets, she rails, she raves, she pines — 
Alas, no more methioka we wandering go 
Through dreary waste, and weep each others woe. 
It has been alleged that the ancients never used alhtera- 
tion, but nearly ever author disproves the assertion, although 
they were giants in literature) and their taste so exquisite, 
that they would nether tolerate alliteration, rhyme, nor 
any other monkish jingling ; only particles and expletives, 
(p. 112.) 

Alliteration was common in Ennius, Catullus, and the 
old poets, bnt became mote rare in later writers nntil the 
decadence of literature, an example from Ennius. 
" O Tite, tute Tate, tibi tanta, tyranne tulisti — " 
Prom Silius Italicus, 8, v. 205. Diva Dess parereparet. 
There are many instances in Plautus, and in Lucretius 
not less than thirty, and many even in Virgil. 
Homer indulged in the same vein, ^ 115. — 
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IloXXa ^avavn, Kirtntra -wapavra ts, B4j(fiiaT' HKOov- 
O'er hills, o'er dales, c^er crags, (/er rocks they go. 

Pope. 
-XBchylas— From. Y. 7S3. 

Sophocles, Thebea, V. 1480. TUv Ik riicvwv hkoi 
Qc T&c aScX^c raC St rat tftav xipa^. 
Enripidea. 'EvbHra <r' wp tffafnv EXXqvwv £<roi. 
ApottTopht — T^ is a figure by vhich ve address absent 
persoDS, or the inaniniate otijects irfaicb we prawmify, the 
most animated figore in rhetoric. In the Sible the sword 
of the Lord is thus personified and addressed. 

O thon sword t£ the Lord, how long will it he ere thou 
be quiet. 

Put np thyself into thy scabbard, rest and be stiU. — 
Jeremiah xlrii. 6. 

Adam, in bis first sorpriae after his creation, thus oposfro- 
pMtei every thing he sees. 

Thoa snn, said I, bir light. 
And thoa enlightened earth so fresh and gay. 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains. 
And ye that live and move, &ir creatorea, tell. 
Tell if ye saw, how came I thos — how here ? 
Again: in Sophocles* Fhiloctetes he addresses the monn- 
tuns and rocks of Lemnos. 

O mountains, rivers, rooks and savage herda — 
To yon I speak, to yon alone, I now 
Must breathe my sorrows. Ton are wont to hear 
My sad complaints, and I will tell yoa all 
That I have suffered from Achilles' son. 
Adam, bewailing his transgression, addresses all Bur- 
ronnding inanimate objects. 

Whycomee not Death, with one thrice acceptable stroke 
To end me ? Shall tmth &il to keep her word. 
Justice herself not hasten to be just ? 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers 
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With other edio late I taT^ht jaax shades 
To answer, andTeaoimd fior other Bongl 
Eve's regrets on leaving Paradise. 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil? these happy irslhs and shades 
Fit haunt of Gods ; There I had hoped to spend 
Quiet, thoi^h sad, the respite of that day 
"Which most be mwtal to us both — O floTers 
That never will in other climate grow. 
Who now will roar ye to the son, or rank 
Your tribes? 
Aporia, or doiibt.~-'nm figure expresses the debate of 
the mind when involved in difficulty. Thus Dido, in Virgil, 
expresses herself after the loss of Eneas. 

What shall I do? What saccour shall I find? 
Become asappUant to Hiarbas' pride. 
And take my torn to conrt or be denied ? 
Bather with steel thy guilty breast invade^ 
And take the fortone thou thyself hast made. 
If it be required what are the sources of the sublime, 
we reply they are to be found every where in nature, and 
if correct, does the redditive correspond with the interrCH 
gative? This is a grammatical term, and implies, does 
the representation in words or figure of speech aoawer to 
the original? 

Change of Pertm.~~-Tias appliance in rhetoric or poesy 
is not uncommon. The repetition of the noun is more 
cdegant and forcible than the pronoun, as. How fares it with 
my Lord ? How with my Lady ? (p. 120.) 

Again, There is a transition in this couplet, from the ex- 
pression of endearment to that of courtesy. 
Now, now I seize, I dasp thy charms, 
And now you burst, ah, cruel from my arms. 
Combination, 

Beason'g whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
lie in three w<»dB, Health, Peace and Competence. 
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There \a a combinatioD of anperiori^ in the epigram- 
matic letter of Julius Ceeaar, Veai, vici, vid. Where two 
Mtive verbs are followed bj a so called neater verb. (p. 15.) 
Hii glory is in the rapid seqael of events. 

Ommination, or threat, where the word sker is the same 
as ikirre, scour^ scud. 

If they'll do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them sker away. 
All the stored vengeances of heavens fall 
On her nngratefol top. Strike her young bones 
YoD taking airs with lameness. 
No i you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall — I will do such things — 
What they are yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrOTB of the earth.— £. Lear. 
Contrast. — He hath filled the hui^ry with good things 
and the rich he hath sent empty away. 

Ciimax, or gradation, is nothing more than a continued 
paralleliBm, 

Believe and shew the reason of a man. 
Believe and taste the pleasure <^ a God* 
Tell ye your children of it, and let your children tell 
their children, and their children unto another generar 
tion. 
Again in Young. 

By silence, death's pecolior attribute, 
By darkness, guilf s inevitable doom. 
By darkness, and by alence, sisters dread. 
Bedemption, 'twas creation more sublime. 
Redemption, 'twas the labour of the skies. 
Soft creeping words on words the sense compose. 
At every line they stretch, they yawn, they dose. 
But health consists with temperance alone. 
And peace, O Yirtae, peace ia all thy own. 
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Alt come not, write not, think not, once of me, 
Not spare one pang (^ all I Mt for thee.— Pope. 
Conceanon, or X^riirope.-~-Bj this figure, something ia 
admitted by the advocate which might be disputed to obtain 
something we require granted, and which he thinks can not 
be refused. This figure is sometimes &TOiirable at tiie 
beginning, bnt unfaronrable at the close, as 

" I allow the Greeks learning and skill in many sdences, 
sharpness of wit and finency of tongae ; and if yon praise 
them for other excellencies I shall not contradict joa, bnt 
that nation was never eminent for tenderness of conscience 
and regard to faith and truth." 

miiptit, or mppresHoH. — This is the opposite of repeti- 
tion, a very common figam in speech, and of extenaiTe 
utility, indispensable to el^ance by excluding nsekss 
repetition, where the recmreat idea ia understood, as I am 
that I am — 'lis the snrviTor dies. My heart— no more, 
(p. 107.) 
Excitement. 

With t^hiHlliTig clangor sounds the alarm <tf waiv— 
I am tortured e'en to madneas when I think 
On the proud victor. 
Exclamation, or EcphotutU, is a figure which expresses 
some emotion of the mind and is introduced by an inter- 
jective particle (p. Ill), as 

Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdxsn and 
knowledge of Qod, 

How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame 
Quit, O quit this mortal firame. 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying. 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying 1 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife. 
And let me languish into life. — Pope, 
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The vliole of this t^;)lendid rhapBod^r ma; be considered 
one lengthened, long dravn out exclamation. 
Adam seeing Abel mordered exclaim% 

Alas, both for the deed and for the cause 1 
Bat have I nov seen death ? Is this the way 
I moBt return to native dnat ? Oh sight 
Of terror, foni and ugly to behold t 
Horrid to think— how horrible to feel ! 
Again, Samscm vhen blind, and in the power of his 
enemies, piteonsly poors forth hia laments, 

O loss of sight, of thee I moat complain I 
Blind among enemies I O, worse than chains, 
Dungecm or beggary or decrepit age. 
Expoitulation is related to interrogation, by which the 
person injored ni^es the o£bnder with all the questions he 
thinks can be proposed, and pleads with him for all the 
topics of reason, that he may convince him of the impro- 
priety of his conduct. 

" For what have you left nuattempted — ^what hare yon 
held sacred ? What name shall I give to this assembly P 
Shall I call yon soldiers, who have besieged the General 
and Emperor's son with trenches and arms ? CitJzens who 
contemptooosly insult the authority of the Senate?" 
In Milton, Abdiel expostulates with Satan. 

Shalt thou gire law to Ood ? Shalt thou dispute 
With EUm the points of liberty — ^who made 
Thee what thou art, and formed the powers of 
heaven? 
Enallage — implies every change of speech — as one mood 
for another, and reciprocally one tense, one gender, Sea., 
of which instances are given p. 33, and, seem so arbitrary 
that grammar is at a discount in compontion, and all 
tran^reaaon is law — Quintilian said, Alind eat grammatioe, 
aliud Latine loqui. (p. 239.) 
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Frequency. — That it may please ITiee to Bucconr, lielp and 
comf(Hrt all that are in danger, necessity and tribulation. 

No change could improve this collocation of wonts. 
Our writers have taken great pidns to energise their com- 
pontionflf which gives them advantage in foreign competi- 
tion, became they never forget, that, 

True ease in writing comes &om art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

Gradation. 

O for the bright complexion, cordial warmth 
And elevating spirit of a Mend ; 
Bat oh, the last, last what ? Can words ^press, 
Thought reach, the laat, last silence of a friend. 

Harangues. — As comprising the beauties of oratory in a 
short space, I have translated from Sallust the speed) of 
Catiline to the conspirators against the Roman Bepublic, 
for it shows in a brief specimen the logical division of snch 
orations. The delivery of these set speeches occupied day^ 
and were to the auditory what newspapers are to us, a 
resumS of the politics of the time, as in the case of Demos* 
thenes on the Crown, where he answered the accosation of 
Machines, which is esteemed the greatest oration which has 
descended to as, amttuoing all beauties that can be com- 
prised in words and wisdom, which is the child of delibera- 
tion. A prompt, fluent, correct, unembarrassed and xm- 
afiected use of speech ia the most pleasing and ornamental 
of accomplishments, and in a firee state eloquence is the 
principal medium of good government, the most direct and 
honourable road to rank, power, and reputation. 

It is fl i ngular that from an iNDiFFzaENT speaker, as Plu- 
tarch affirms, this orator, who had great natural defects, 
ahoold have surmounted all difficidties in his profession, 
which he carried to the greatest height attainable. He 
laboured amazingly, mentally and physically, and wonid 
never address an assembly without preparation, ox solgect 
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his &me to the fi»4nne of the moment ; that ia, after he 
had attained a name above every name in Eloquence. He 
thought that to teach others required preparation, for few 
cotdd speak as firom a aapematural impulse. He conai- 
dered action the chief agent in speaking, and that boldness 
is in business vhat action is in an orator. 

The harangue of Catiline to bis accomplices, conspi- 
rators against the Roman Bepublic, is brief; but as it con- 
tains all the beauties and structure of an oration, I have 
set it down here in this my own translation of it, 

Sallatt. Catil. Cap. sx. — Exordium, Had I not had, 
my countrymen, ample proofs of your bravery and attach- 
ment, this juncture had escaped us. Vain had been these 
vast hopes ; vain the universal dominion within our view. 
Nor had I been so rash to grasp uncertuntiea for certain- 
ties, with the aid of men, fickle and inactive ; but dncc^ 
in various and important conjunctures, I have experienced 
your prowess and fidelity, I am induced to achieve an en- 
terprise, the greatest and most glorious that ever occurred, 
persuaded that the smiles and frowns of fortune will affect 
us equally, for to entertain the same aversions and the 
same desires, this, this is the very bond of friendship. 

Narration. But you, all of you, have been apprised of 
my views repeatedly. In iatA, my soul is daily fired at 
the very thought of the wretched life we must lead, if we 
do not assert our liberty. For since the government liaa 
fallen into the power, nay, is under the absolute sway of 
an oligarchy, kings and tetrarchs have been their tribu- 
taries, nations and states have been taxed, while we brave 
and honourable men, nobles and commons, have been 
numbered among the herd, the mob, devoid of interest, 
destitnte of authority, servile tools to those very men to 
whom, were the government rightly administered, we 
should be a terror. Hence all interest, power, honour, 
wealth, are theirs; to us are consigned repulses, perils, 
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impeachmenta, penniy. Hot long, ye bravast of the 
brave, will you tolerate Boch abiuea ? 

Propomtion. Is it not more preferable to die in the 
field, than to drag on a dishonourable life, the acorn of 
their insolence ? 

Omfirmation. But, O ye immortal powers, victoiy ia 
in oar hands^ age in its bloom, courage in its vigour. 
They, on the contrary, are oa the decline, emadated by 
Inxniy, and vei^^g on the grave. We have only to 
begin, and the business is accomplished. Vor what num 
of spirit can allow them to riot in splendour and magnifi- 
cence, while we are in want of the necessaries of life. 
Nay, not even a Mendly roof to shelter na from the 
inclemency of the seasons. Although they are for ever 
purchasing paintings, statues, massy plate of exquisite 
workmanship ; although they are for ever palling down 
new edifices and rebuilding them — in s word, although 
they contrive every way to consume their colossal we^th, 
yet with all their extravagance, they can not exhaust their 
treasures. Sut what have we? Poverty at home, debts 
abroad. Our circumstaoces are intolerable, our hopes 
desperate. 

Peroration. Arise, then, arise. Lo, that liberty, that 
prions liberty for which we have so often sighed. Be- 
sides, riches, honour, glory, await us — these the rewards 
which fortune proffers to the conqueror. Let the case 
itself, the presentjuncture, the imminent danger, tlie spoils 
of war, N:cite yon more than my voice. Elect me your 
general, or fdlow-soldier. My brethren, my heart nor my 
hand shall never desert you. These things, as your 
adviser, I hope to execute with you, unless I am deceived, 
and you prefer slavery to empire. 

The difference between a Letter and an Oration is, that 
one should be attired like a woman, the other like a man- 
One with large side robes, long periods, pBreutheses, si- 
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miles, examples. A letter should be short and doedy 
couched, T\as was the opinion of the judicious in aU ages ; 
and Cicero, the model in both kinds, has realized these 
desiderata. 

The Stm^ of Motes it another wittance of poetry and 
oratory bUnded, — Deut. xzxii. 

Hyherhatioa is that figure by which there is a mixture, 
or inversion of the order of words, as mecum for cum me, 
when a word is divided into two parts, as bunc and cunque 
— quo me conque. Parenthesis comes under here. H7- 
pallage or change of case or tense, and anacoluthon or a 
ntm sequitur or no conuectioa in the periods, 

Jnttrroyation is a figure of speech, which b^ asking a 
question gives ardour and energy to discourse, it is enlivened, 
strengthened, and thrown more forcibly along by this 
figure. 

Demosthenes says — Would yoa perambulate the city, 
and ask what news 7 What greater news can there be 
than that a Macedonian enslaves the AtheniauE, and lords 
it over Greece? Is Philip dead? No — but he is sick. 
And what advantage would you reap tiom his demisCj for 
should aught happen to Philip, you yoorselves wotdd im- 
mediately raise up another Ftulip ? 

See in exemplification of this figure, the inimitable 
passage in the prince of Christiaa poets, Milton, where the 
serpent in his temptation of Eve, nses (reqaent interroga- 
tion. 

Ye shall not die, 
How should you ? By the firuit ? It gives you life 
To knowledge. By the threatener ? Look on me, 
Me who have touched and tasted, yet both live. 
Shall that be shut to man which to the beast 
Is open? Or will God increase his ire 
For such a petty trespass ? 
In this interrogation is the deception concealed, which 
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duped an eaay tmsoBpectiiig mind; here ia tlie Siet lieerer 
told, and jostifieB the aaaertion that Satan ia the Mher of 
lies. 

Metonamt/, — This figure is of daily usage, whore the 
matter is put for the materiate, as He died by steel, that is 
by the sword. Ex. ; God draws the curtain of night. 

Omission, or paraleipsit, is a figure whereby an aatiior 
pretends to conceal what he decUres. " I do not mention 
the scandalous gluttony of my adversary, I pass his bru- 
tality. I say not a syllable of treachery, malice and 
cmel^." 

Parallelimi, under which it taken Correlation. 
Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearte, mercifully 
fyrgive the tdns of thy people. 

In all time of tribulation, in all time of oar we^th, 
in the hour of death and in the day of judgment. 
First, highest, holiest, best. 
Wisest, virtuest, discreetest, beat. 
Holy, divine, good and amiable or sweet. 
Correlation. — 

Over the fish and fowl of sea and air. 
Air, water, earth by fowl, fish, beast was flown, 
Was swum, was walked. 
A more eaay correlation is no where to be found than in 
beauty's value by Shakespere. 

Beauty is but a vain, a fleeting good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddeuly. 
A flower that dies when almost in the bud, 
A brittle gloss that breaketh presently, 
A fleeting good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 
This is another instance of beautiful correlation in com- 
position, when nature measures every impulse by reason, 
her impulses are as regular as they are diversified. When, 
therefore, the number of sentences are successively pro- 
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hibition, or regular gradatioo, it is natural that their parts 
occur in analogical order and symmetry. Now this appean 
with peculiar lustre and dignity in the Sacred records, as, 
Heal the sick — cleanse the leper — raise the dead — cast 
out devils — freely ye have received freely give. Are they 
Hebrews? So ami. Are they Israelites? So am I. 
Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I. Again, 
2 Cor. xi. 22. Are they the ministcrB of Christ ? I speak 
as a fool (i. e. in simphcity) I am more. In labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure^ in prisons more fre- 
quent, in deaths oil. Who is weak and I bum not ? 
Indirect Correlation. 

The blind and dumb both spake and saw. 
Direct Correlation. — That it may please thee to illu- 
minate all Bishops, Priests and Deacons, and both by their 
preaching and limng, they may set it forth and shew it 
accordingly. 

Stood they or moved in station, motion, aims, 
Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 
Not for himself he sees or hears or eats. 
Artists most choose his pictures, music, meats. 
Pope. 
So eagerly the fiend, 
O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough dense or rare. 
With hands, or wings, orfeet pursues his way. 
And swims, or siuks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 
Personification. — This figure is employed where any 
powers arc called in aid to effect something, as thunder, 
lightning, hail — Vfrtues or Vices. 

The thunder 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage 
Perhaps has spent his shafts. Milton. 

Pleonasm is reduadancy of expression, and? is the 
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(^poaite of ellipsis, -which is defect or omlflrion, as to live 
a life. Eqjoy a joy, &c. BecaoBe the verb by itself is as 
equally signifioaat as wbeD joined to a sobstantiTe or other 
words, (p. 15, 20.) Should an adjective be added it is no 
longer pleonastic, because th« verb there does not imply all 
the meaning. 
Reaproeity, — 

Dance scoroing danoe, behcdda the next advance^ 

Bat fop shews fop superior complaisance. 

Where wigs with wigs, with 8word-<knota sword-knots 

Btrive, 
Beaux banish beaux, and ooaohes ooaches drive. 

Pope. 
Adjective* are frequently osed in reference to the sub- 
ject, as before observed in this Tractate, (p. 127.) 
Sedate and silent move the nmnerous bauds. 
Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased resigned. — Iliad, 
Swift down the steep of heaven the chariot rolls. 
Adverbs are sometimes varied by er and ers^ as Plain- 
lier shall be revealed. Sceptre and power I gladlier shall 
resign, (p. 141.) 

Either was formerly and properly osed where we now 
employ each, as 

Here in the midst in either army's sight. 
And next the troops of either Ajax views. 
Fast by our side let either faithful swain 
To arms attend as, and tknr part tnistun. 
In this couplet, either is said to be used for each, and 
their employed for Aw, but without foundation, for such 
an application of the terms was, in the day this couplet 
was written, perfectly analogous. The adoption of 
each for either is a capricious innovation, they are synony- 
mous, and may be retidned for variety of expression. 

We have remarked on the true and analogical pronuncia- 
tion oi either in p. 251, and we trust its original beauty 
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not earlier than this oraitiuy that n has been soonded like 
a diphthong — irhich it is not. It is the bnnness of criti* 
cism to detect and extenniaate errors, although embalmed 
in the sanctuary of science, (p. 45.) English pronuncia- 
tion is fixed, and will not bear any change, at least for the 
worit ; for no one can prefer aither to the soft and analogical 
tieethtr. 

Reflection. — The reflected picture of the yonng oock on 
the brink of the well in Gay is inimitable. 

This said, he mounts the margin's round. 

And prys into the deptik profound. 

He stretched his necky and from below 

With stretched neck advanced a foe. 

With wrath bis raffled plumes he ream. 

The foe with ruffled plumes appears. 

Threat answered threat, his fury grew, 

Headlong to meet the war he flew. 
This is a copy &om Milton. Ere painting her first 
appearance to hsrself. 

And laid me down 

On the green bank to look into the dear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared 

Bending to look on me — I started back — 

It started back, but pleased I soon returned, 

Pleased it returned as soon, with answering looks 

Of sympathy and lore. 
RepetUion. — To deliver a message in the very words it 
is given, is founded in nature. 

Art thou he or do we look for another ? Lord, hadst 
thou been here, my brother had not died. While ye 
have light, believe in the light, that ye.may be children 
of light. 
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Amidst our plenty something still. 
For iLorsea, houses, pictures, planting, 
To me, to thee, to him is wanting. 
The cruel Momething unpossessed 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 

Prior on Somelhing. 
Milton never fails in this or in any other poetic excel- 
lence to blazon imperfections or beauties, whether in diver- 
gence or convei^^ce. 

Oh, shame to man, devil with devil damnedji 

li^rm concord h<dds — men only disagree 

Of creatures rational. 

And in ^erce hosting meet, who wont to meet 

So oft. 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion worse confounded. 

Him first, him last, him midst and without end, 

Tho' fallen on evil days. 
On evil days tbo' &ll'n, and evil tongues. 
For then the earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 
This word was gracefully pronounced Faradii always, 
and not Faradwe, and was so written, as well as Faradiea. 
As though I were in Faradis. — Goteer. 
That be from thee far. 
That far be from thee. Father, who art judge 
Of all things made, and judgeth only right. 
Thus from the source of all perfection, Milton elegantly 
repeats with inversion after Moses. There are also touch- 
ing instances of exclamation repeated, as 

We have wronged no man, we have corrupted no man, 
we have de&auded no man. 
Again. Had ye believed Moses, ye had believed me. 
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for h6 wrote of me. — ^Not every one that saith, Lord, 
Lord. — And Terily, verily, I say onto yon. — A sword* 
a sword is sharpened. — The sword, the sword is drawn. 
Ezek. xxi. 9. — Awake, awake, put on strength, O Zion. — O 
Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of the Lord. Jer. 
xxii. 29. 

Holy, holy Lord Ood Almighty, who was, and is to come. 
And the glory which thon gavest me, I have given them, 
that they may be one, as we are one. 

This excellence has been preserved by holy Milton, the 
faithful imitator of the sacred penmen. 
Where with me. 
All my redeemed may dwell in joy and bliss, 
"Welcome with me, as I vrith thee am one. 
Prepare the way, a Qod, a God appears, 
A God, a God the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity, 
Simile or Comparison, 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 
Their want of edge for their offence is seen. 
Both pain us less when exquisitely keen. 
Suppression or Aposiopent.—A figure by which one in a 
rage or pertorbation of mind suddenly breaks off discourse. 

But oh, Ulysses deeper than the rest, 

That sad idea wounds my anxious breast. 

If thou be'est He, ^but oh ! how fallen ! 

Nothing my Lord or if 1 know not what. 

Lord Cardinal ! if thou think'st on heaven's bliss. 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of that Hop o 
He dies, and makes no sign. 
Syllepsis, is when the sense differs from the import of 
the words, hence the meaning and not the words is to be 
taken. In the learned languages words may differ in 
gender or number or both, as Tnrba ruunt. (p. 242.) Or 
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wlienthe relatiTe ia referred to^n antecedent thstbu not 
been ezpreaaed, bnt of whicli we form an idea by the mcan- 
ingoftliewboleaeiiteiice. [p.98.) To this figoie are referred 
those abort parenthetical modes of apeech so graceful in 
Latin. 

StuptHtUm or Jnaitrophe, — A figare keqnng the hero in 
snapense and attentive by expectation of that in which the 
speaker pnrpoaes to condade his oration. 

Oh Ood, darkness is not more opposite to light, £rost to 

fire, pain to pleasure, w death to life, than ran is to thee. 

With what sweetnesa does Eve can; on that raptnrooa 

speech to Adam, and with what grateful surprise does it 

terminate. 

Without thee is aweet. 
Sweet is die breath of mwn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of eariieat birds. 
Critics have obseired that neither Homer nor Virgil 
have mentioned the ainging of birds, but passages are 
found in which this obriona delight to any observer of 
nature is poortrayed j while ominous birds, and divining 
birds are cited frequently, as are those who gare omens by 
flight or by singing. Hence, the phrase, Si aoit occtnuertf ; 
sing or chirp inanspidoualy. 
Variation. 

Anthares had &om Argos travelled far, 
Alcides' friend and brother of the war; 
Now falling by another's wound, his eyea 
He casts to heaven, on A^oa thinks, and dies. 
Sach of these words imply some pursuit, or object re- 
linquished, but from different motives. 

Milton is &r from forgetting the obacnrity which sur- 
rounds the most incomprehensible of existences, bat with 
the miyesty of darkness round circles bis throne. 

Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 
He had the secret of preserving this idea^ when he 
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seemed to depart farthest from it, as described in the light 
and glory, which flow irom the Divine presence. In his 
poetic flights he had au excellence of style with all har- 
moBf and beauty of nnmbers, and in his nu^estic prose 
writing, his style was above prose and below poetry. 

That style is best which couches the most meaning in 
the fewest words. In poetry and prose every diversity of 
grammar and construction is employed, though some have 
despised muncalarrangementj sothatthemysteries of speech 
may be acquired from the numberless examples of poetic 
diction^ which are various and goii^eous as sunbeams. Here 
I introduce some grammatical peculiarities in conjunction 
with poetiy, which was one of the objects I had in view in 
treating of flgures of speech. 

" Let the blind be^;ar dance, the cripple sing, 
The son a hero, lunatic a king." — Pope. 
Here the definite article the is suppressed before lunatic. 

- Now thousand tongues are heard in one loud din. 
Here the indefinite article a is omitted, (p. 1270 

Alike in what it g^ves or what denies. 
Here the pronoun it is suppressed, and in the following 
line — (p. 330.) 

Is this too little, would you more than live? 
The verb adjective do is superseded by the principal, and 
iu the next dtation the verb essential by the spedfying 
adverb, (p. 61.) 

Once on a flock bed bat repaired by straw, 
With tapestried curtains never meant to draw. 
In the following verse the preposition ia is left out. 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 
Here the mgn of the infinitive is wanting, (p. 61.) 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights. 
The following are beautiful examples of elliptic diction. 
Who can the past recal, or done undo ? 

But to create 
Is greater than created to destroy. 
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Nor more, but fied. 
I overjoyed could not forbear alood. 
He thoB to Eve in few. 
My earthly by his heavenly overpowered. 
These are extracts from the poet of ChristianB, MiltoD, 
who availed himadf of every species of compontion known, 
to the wicienta, aad copied lai^y from holy writ. The 
law (^ God he read and found it sweet, made it hia whole 
delight, and in it grew to such perfection that he could 
transfuse its beauties^ and soar with its in^irations. 

In this poet we find that the truest ornament and 
greatest benefactors of a nation are its learned and virtuous 
authors, who reverently remarks, that the end of learning 
is to repiur the ruin of our first parents, by beginning to 
know God aright. 

Perhaps Pope baa obtained the highest name for versi- 
fication, although Dryden, superior in intellect to his 
successor, reduced our language to melody. 

The long resounding march and enei^ divine. 
The annexed couplet was said to be a peculiar favourite 
of the Swan of Thames, and was prized by him for its har- 
mony and description, more than any pair of hia numerous 
verses, and it may be admitted he had reason good for 
his predilection. 

Lo, where Meeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 
The ear of Dr. Johnson was not struck, and he could 
discern no reason for the preference. Feradventure hia 
aversion to music, a defect inherent in many of the wisest, 
precluded the power of appreciating such lines. 

To the beauty of another couplet in Pope's composi- 
tions I will advert, in which perhaps the criticism of Dr. 
Johnson is not in accordance with just judgment. 

Flies o'er the unbending com and skims along the main. 

Here the critic wondera that the celerity of Camilla 

should be expressed in so jiro<racf«2 a line, and in one of the 



most unhendiny in poetry. But it describeB graphically 
the motion of paasage, like that of a bird, a partridge, 
brushing the surface lightly, with a long drawn-out sweep. 
It is astonishing what instances of grandeur appear in 
Milton, Not only every metre and sound echoit^ to the 
sense, hut the most apt and gorgeous language with sub- 
limity of idea that can be conceived, being indebted as he 
was to the sacred roll, and warmed by the glowing fire 
which touched Isaiah's hallowed lips. 

The admirable critique of Addison, graceful and truth- 
.fill as it is, remains still below the merit of our great epic 
poet. The sublimity of Homer, being of human tincture, 
is in this particular inferior to Milton, and of Shakapere 
the same may be predicated, although his magic could not 
copied be, or surpassed save by Milton, when aided " by 
her who dictated to him slumbering," and reinforced his 
easy unpremeditated lay. 

" Hail, holy Light 

May I address thee unblamed." 

For the powerful use to be made of adjectives, (p. 129,) 
there is a beautiful example in the elegy on the death of an 
unfortunate lady, by Pope, shewing the effect produced by 
the repetition of words, with a similar termination. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 
By foreign hands they decent hmbs composed. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honoured and by strangers mourned. 
The inverted correlation in Milton of the three abttracU 
to their concretes is admirable. (p.l26.) 

Sut then thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To withered, weak, and gray. 
Poetry delights in concretes for abstracts, (p. S6) as. 
If ample of dimension, vast of size. 
Even thee an aggrandising impulse give. — Yoimjf, 
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Again— 

And redace to nothing tliis ettentiaL 
From one entise glohote stretdied into longitude. 
Tenfold the length of this lerrene. 
By tiactnre or reflection, th^ angment 
Their small peculiar. 
"Whose inteUectueU more I shnn. 
Frerenient grace descending had removed 
The stony from their hearts. 
And since in prose, the adjective is often eonverted into 
the sabstantiTe, as necesgartet for things, so in poetry. 
(p. 128.) 

The folness of the Deit7 breaks forth 
In inconceivahles to men and CUxIs, 
About him all the sanctities of heaven. 
.The substantive being the qualifier <^ another, (p. 123.) as. 
Uprose the victor angels. 

Greater now in thy return. 
Than from the giant angels. 
Here the verb-adjective do is superseded by the prin« 
cipal. (p. 327.) 

Is this too little ? Would yon more Hian live ? 
Thus also is the adjective elegantly used for the adverb, 
as, (p. 126.) Her hand toft touching. 

The application of the adjective is every where more 
energetic than the adverb, as remarked page 127* 
Sudden she rages like the troubled main. 
Not sinks the storm and all is calm again. 
Sometimes the verb is used for the adjective or the ad- 
verb, as, 

Down the slope hHls. 
Bore him slope downward. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing. 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king. 
Where the ellipsis is in the suppression of the definit 
an'd indefinite articles, (pp. 80, 85, 327.) 
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Who finds not Providence all good, all wise 
Alike in what it gives and what denies. 
Here is an instance of the repeated subject or governing 
pronoun, (p. 86.) 

Take natore's path and mad opinions leave, 
All states can reach it and all heads conceive. 
Here agtdn the repeated object or pronoun governed. 
Whose, which is usually nppropriated to persons is 
applied by rhetoricians to inanimate objects, as The ques- 
tion whose solution I require, (p. 96.) 

Eternity whose end no eye can reach. 
From whose bourn no traveller returns. 
Whose is used instead of which, because the expression 
is prosaic, and can not be so readily admitted into 
elevated poetry. Dr. Lowth remarks, that the highest 
poetry loves to consider every thing as bearing a personal 
character, but in these passages, there is no shadow of 
personal character or personification. It is a rhetorical 
figure, by which inanimate objects are represented as per- 
sons. Ex. : — 

Nature cries aloud throngh all her works. 
Joy has her tears and transport has her death. 
Wisdom has length of days in her light hand. 
The deep uttered his voice. — Habakkuk iii. 10. 
These words and ideas are properly personified, because 
they are accompanied with personal attributes, so that aU 
intellectual adjuncts contribute to the formation of ideas. 
In Milton is a fine ^plication of the personal pronoun to 
an abstract quality, virtue, and the substitution oS. her for 
its, which is never once found in either Testament. Seer 
page 8, 101. 

Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful Goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely. Sawj and pined 
His loss. 
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Prose and verse, ever; style without distinctioa admits, 
one's elders, one's betters, for a person's elder, or better 
than one. Thus poetry subjoius to a posseasive pronominal, 
a comparative as an appropriate agent. 

Roman and Gtreek grammarians^ know fora better. 
Author of something yet more great than Letter. 

S^le is jejane from a paucity of ideas more than from 
a pancity of expression, and we must be as cautious to 
multiply but with ideas, as to make no picture when 
nothing is represented. Eloquence is not the product of 
art, but art is derived from it, and mends the slowness of 
genius. Correspondent to the art of building ideas into 
thought, and thought into reasoning, must be that of 
framing words into a sentence, and sentences into dis- 
course, for the accomplishing of which, there must be the 
ment divinor, and a gravitatioD towards twirtg wisdom, 
and although our utmost hope be not realized, for more 
will have to admit than like it, "I have loved wisdom 
more than she has loved me," we should not be dis- 
heartened, but go on our way rejoicing, and bate not a 
jot of heart or hope. A book may be amusing with faults 
and to spare, and be doll without any very risible absurdity ; 
authors may publish, and books be in a continual state of 
multiplication, and but for books intellect would suffer 
catalepsy, or die of famine and mental inanition. 

It is astonishing what progress has been made in science 
and literature, even since the dawn of this century. New 
discourses, fresh hterary and scientific indagations, old 
MSS. brought to light, and power of production have been 
evinced " beyond thought's compass." 

La Bruyere vainly asserted in his time, that we were come 
into the world too late for new discoveries, and that both 
nature and sentiment were exhausted. There may be still 
regions of fiction and fact yet unexplored, and what phy- 
sical or mechanical inventions shall be left for future agca 
we have slight conception ; they may resemble celestial 
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beatitudes, which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. So vill 
it continue on this sublunary ball of earth, till we reach 
regions beyond the grave, for this life is a mysteiyj and 
wlien it ceases, then will begin the mystery of death and 
its sequel, when we may find that God alone is a simple 
uncombiaed spirit, and that this world is the exclusive 
theatre of man's past and future existence, so we must feel 
that sublimity is a mystery, (p. 288.) 

We are sent bere to exercise our faculties, neither is 
there aught physical nor metaphysical, which is unlawful 
for man, the paragon of animals, to investigaie. Time it- 
self is nothing, it is what ia effected in time, and this world 
will not end until man attains all the perfection inherent 
in his being j and in proportion as minds are elevate, 
though they come in contact with a world of sin and im- 
perfection, like sunbeams, tbey may traverse pollution and 
recede unsullied. 

Aa thought and spirit were given &om above so was 
speech, in which all should excel, because in that attribute 
we surpass all mortal creation, and should accustom our- 
selves, aristocrats by birth or intellect. 

To use a language raised above the vulgar. 
Just as we wear a more superb attire. 

It is within the scope of all well educated people, 
although it may alone be within the province of the pcet 
or orator, " Est finitimus oratori poeta," to reach the 
pathetic, which Cicero calls the mistreaa of affectiona, 
a power which rouses and alarms the passiona, and ia 
conaidered tbe sceptre of eloquence ; it is this power which 
commands the world, which rears the stooping, bends the 
erect, and makes captive even reluctance and opposition. 

Hence, it is hoped that these dtations ttom poetic pieces, 
shewing their dependence on figures of speech, and the 
illustrations of grammatical laws or peculiarities, may 
prove acceptable to all who favour rhetoric and cherish 
poetry. 
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On Rhtiie. 

With respect to Thyming poetry, however xuttoward Ha 
prospects might be, from the circumstaDce of its birth 
and nurture, vet in time it has arriTed at such a degree 
of strength as to invade the possessions of harmony and 
ntunbers in the region of poetry, the genuine children of 
knowledge and politeness, which it subdued, and reduced 
to a state of slavery and an implicit obedience to its 
despotic power. The barbarism of its origin caa not be 
doubted, since it has ever been found amongst the most 
rude and savage nations, but was not even known to be 
polished and refined. Nor have we to seek from what 
stock it comes, when we sec that it is so congenial with all 
the tongues derived irom the Qothic root, that in these it 
is considered an ornament and gives delight ; but in the 
Greek and Latin, &r from adding beanty to them, it 
becomes ridiculous and creates distaste, as the spedmena 
we have of it illustrate in its use, begun about the end of the 
fourth century. So that any nation proud of its poetry, 
boasts only of its barbarism, and is so far on a footing 
with those savages that wear rings and gewgaws in their 
ears and noses, staining thdr face and lips by way of 
ornament. And should any people be fortunately pos- 
sessed of a lai^uage equally capable of every charm and 
power of numbers with those of the ancients, yet give the 
preference to rhyme, how would they differ &om the wild 
Indian who barters his diamonds and precious stones for 
bits of glass and tinkling baubles. Rhyme has not only 
been a false ornament to English poetry, but has also 
destroyed much of its true beaaty, and has in a measure 
uoharmonised our language. An objection to rhyme ia 
the restraint it throws on tbe fluency of the periods. The 
word reim in its origin, means to count, and this poetry 
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abounded in rhyme and alliteratioD. Like Borne kinds of red 
paint, that applied to the foce, gives it an artificial glow, 
but the pdaouona quality of which, by constant use derours 
the natural bloom, shrivels the skin, and deatroya the con- 
stitution. So that a custom begun through an accidental 
pallor, from a weakly habit of body, or indulged through 
wantonness may in time become not a matter of choice, 
but of necessity. When the English language was in its 
first state of rudeness, like others derived from the Gothic 
original, it abounded so in monoff^llaUes and words art- 
lessly composed of dissonant and discordant letters, that 
all attempts in oar poets towards introducing numbers and 
harmony into their measure must have proved nugatory. To 
supply their place, they were compelled to recur to rhyme. 
But when it was enriched and refined by the culture of the 
learned languages, with stores of well formed and euphonic 
words, composed of different and proper numbers of sylla- 
bles, it had then been easy to establish new and harmo- 
nious measures suited to the geuins of the recently im- 
proved tongue. But, on the contrary, the sole use made of 
these acquisitions was to augment and extend the empire 
of rhyme. Exotic words were not admitted as deniswns, 
but treated as prisoners, and without regard to their illus- 
trious descent, were robed in slavish dresses, and chained 
to the car. 

The maviless poets, with a cruelty like that of Pro- 
crustes, dragged all that were of comely stature to the bed 
of rhyme, and lopped them to that size ; nor did those 
natives who resembled them share a better fate. What- 
ever disorders there might have been in the language 
before, this was the first blow given to its constitution, 
and the first disease that seized its vitals. Words of two syl- 
lables were reduced to one, of three to two, and so on. 
This was done by a general law with so little regard to 
sound, that vowels were banishedj and consonants clustered 
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together. Nor can a caiue be assigned for this, hat in 
order to increase the number of rhyme. For as the final 
syllables of our heroic measure most be long or accented, 
no word, terminating in a short or unaccented syllable 
could be used. Against this, the poets found a remedy, 
by throwing out the vowels of every such syllable, and 
crowding the consonants into the preceding. This prac- 
tice is humourously described by Swift in the Tatler. "Thna 
we cram one syllable and elide words, in which, some have 
indulged themselves so loosely, as to give a different pro- 
nunciation to the same words in different places, according 
as it best suited the present occasion." The same cause 
has also afiected our langn^e, not a little, in regard to 
the sense and meaning of words. 

This will be obvious to any who has studied our rhymes, 
and seen with bow little ceremony they have used words, 
that fiimished them with a lucky rhyme, though at the 
expense of prededon, and this may be one of the chief 
sources of the very vague signification of some words. 

Thus has rhyme proved a considerable enemy to onr 
tongue, in all its essential as well as ornamental qualities, 
and ID proportion as its influence increased, that of sound, 
harmony, numbers, expreasion, energy, perspicuity and pre- 
dsion have been diminished. And though the general 
opinion be that the refinement of our language may be 
dated from the time the real refinement began in rhyme, 
in the days of Dryden ; yet this may be shewn to be ori- 
ginaUy an error in ju^ment founded on false appearances, 
since corroborated by time and custom, and that onr 
language, instead of s progressive motion towards perfec- 
tion, which it is judged to have had by incautious critics, 
has in reality been describing a circular motion, and con- 
stantly though imperceptibly tending towards the point of 
its own ori^nal barbarism. This may be seen by collating 
its present with its past condition in that respect. The 
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great defects of oar tongue, in its rade primarjr state, veiO 
that it was linked by as few Towels as possible. This fault 
it had in common with all other tongues, previooB to their 
state of cultivation, but espemlly those of the northern 
nations, the roughness of whose nature and manners seem 
to have imparted a roughness to their speech. When hy 
conquest commerce, the introduction of literature and of 
the arts and sdences, our tongue became enriched with 
numbers of words borrowed from other languages, or else 
new coined, it was rendered only more copious and fit for 
use, but it received little or no benefit in point of sound or 
harmony. For the new and adopted words were compelled 
to bend to the genius of the natives, and on their admis- 
sion were detailed of their ornamental vowels, and in 
many of their better sounding consonants were changed 
for those of a rougher kind, that were more in use and 
&miliar to the ear. They were all reduced to one, or to 
as few syllables as possible, by cutting off their initial 
voweb or their terminations. Thos oat of expendo was 
made spend, extraneous came strange, debitum debts' 
dubito doubt, clericus clerk, spiritus spright. 

Our first poets found it impossible to produce any thing 
harmonious out of materials so discordant, and were there- 
fore obliged to content themselves with the single and poor 
OTnament of rhyme. Those that succeeded them endea- 
voured all they could to remedy the defects of our lan- 
guage, and make it capable of nombers, by adding length 
to words and increasing the number of vowels. This was 
begun by Sir John Gower, and afterwards carried to a 
great height by his distnple Chaucer ; though the language 
had not as yet arrived at sufficient perfection to admit dis- 
carding rhyme entirely, and relying wholly on numbers ; 
yet by keeping rhyme in its proper subordinate state, it was 
daily tending towards it. For iu'the days of Chaucer, 
rhyme was considered in its true light, the lowest part of 
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foetry, vlionuybenid to be thefint of our vcnifien 
who mote poetically, vlule Lydgste, a monk of Bury, liis 
cotemporary, induced s mwe settled conditkm of vntuig. 
Knther MKind nor meaning wen ncrificed to it, wlten- 
ever tbdr interests became inccnnpatilde rhyme 'waa 
obliged always to give Way ; it was thonght less evil to 
bare an indifferent rhyme than to maim the sense or pro- 
nonciati<xt. No words were contracted, no vowela thrown 
ont of syllables to make room for that, on the contrary, 
they prefixed initial and added final vowela, as often as 
possible. The termination c was always sounded. The 
words were generally lengthened by the addition of et& 
and ed in their variations ; and many nODns as well as verbs 
by en instead of e$, as shoen for ihoei, perceiren for per- 
ceives. But all these steps towards rendering onr tongue 
completely fit for numbers and measures were defeated by 
some, who afterwards arose, and who hare beeu styled the 
refiners of our tongue, when in iact they have been the 
corrupters of it. Some that were possessed of a hiqipy 
facility in rhyming, so level to the capacity of all people 
influenced the taste of the nation, and consequently gave 
rhyme the first place in poetry. 

This usurper, like all others, exercised his power tyran- 
nically, and the whole language submitted to his will. 
Then it was that onr vowels were again discarded, accord- 
ing to the old barbarous rule, and the consonants were 
clustered together as if curdled. Then' it was that the 
initial and final syllables were lopped,- and monosyllables 
again multiplied. E final became mute, elh was changed 
into the hissing t, and ed was dispoiled of its vowel, with 
innumerous other corraptionB. And all this with no oth^ 
view than to increase the number of rhymes. Had this 
been used as poetical licence only, the constitution of our 
language had not been- impaired by it. But the poeta 
knew too well that if words were written or enunciated 
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differently at the end of lines from wliat tliej were in 
other places, rhyme would have bat a precarious existence, 
and would be soon deniched. They therefore abridged 
their words in the same manner in all parts of the Terse ; 
and not content with this, they introduced the same cus- 
tom into proee. Thus has the evil been irretrievably spread 
through the substance as well as the form of our tongue. 
Whoever will but cast his eye over a few pages of Chaucer 
and will collate them with those of any other poet, will 
find by the numb^ of apostrophes in the latter, that the 
proportion of vowels to consonants was greater in bis days 
than at present, and consequently the words of our lan- 
guage was better constituted at that time to give pleasure 
to the ear in point of sound. 

AH those ooTTuptions will, on reflection, appear to have 
been owing to the n^lect of the study of oratory ; for had 
the art of speaking been made a necessary branch of edu- 
cation, which it certmnly should have been, our language 
had soon, like the Roman, been fixed on invariable rules. 
The care of it, in regard to sound and pronunciation, bad 
then belonged to their natural guardians — the public 
speakers — who were more interested in the proper support 
of those rules, as they addressed their words only to the 
ear, nor had they allowed this province to be nsarped by 
the poets, whose works are chiefly submitted to the eye. 
The poets, in that case, must have taken their standard of 
sound and pronunciation from the orators, who had cer- 
tainly the better right to fix it ; whereas, by this neglect ' 
oar speakers have been obliged to follow the poets in their 
capricious changes of pronunciation and in the Gothic 
sounds again restored by them, through the amputation of 
syllables and banishment of rowels, in order to bring down 
onr words to their low standard. Had the art of reading' 
and speaking well been studied by all who applied them- 
selves to literature, people in general would have had some 
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rational principles and stated rules to guide them in these 
points, and had never suffered so absurd and pemiooiu 
innOTationB to ofatun. Bat, having neither precept nor 
example, they were without judgment or taste, and there- 
fore v&te admirably fitted to follow with blind zeal those 
writers most pleasing to them or most fashionable. The 
prevalent ignorance or want of taste compelled the poets 
also to adapt their measure to the capacity of their readers ; 
for it is obvious that had knowledge and taste been mtao 
general, all who were possessed of geuius would have 
studied numbers and measures only, and left rhyme to 
pretenders and men of inferior capacity. But to what 
purpose was it to be at great pains and cost to collect 
pearls to throw them before mere animals? Xombers, 
cadence, and harmoby in measure can no more be per- 
ceived by persons, who can not read with propriety and 
grace than the charm of musical composition can bo 
Imown from a view of the notes by one who is not ac- 
quainted with their powers. Tbeore are few ears so dull 
that are not sensible to rhyme, and this it was that made 
it of general use among all that wished to have many 
readers, all that wrote with a view to profit or reputation. 
Sut under whatever necessity the French or other mo- 
dem tongnes may be to use rhyme, and the imperfect rule 
of measure which they employed, the English alone, from 
the very genius and constitution <^the language, need not 
submit to those restrunts. On the contrary, frvim what- 
' ever concurrence of drcomstances it has happened, it may 
be proved to be superior in its qualities, not only to all 
the modem, but, on the whole, to the admired languages 
of antiquity. "Whether it be, as in the well-known stoiy 
of the painter's sponge, that the casual blending of the 
colours produced a more natural foam on the horse than 
the utmost skill of the puntbrush could have drawn, so the 
variety of tongues out of which ours has been composed 
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has formed one more finiabed in its nature ihan the utmost 
labour or art of man could have contrived; or from what- 
ever cause it may proceed, the fact is indubitahle, that we 
are possessed of one more capable of answering all the 
pniposes of speech, whether of use or ornament, than any 
that has ever existed. 

Were our language studied and improved to that degree 
of perfection of which it is susceptible, it would appear 
that the qualities of sound to fit it to all sorts of poetical 
compositioQ are blended in more happy proportions than 
in any other, and that we have on that account as grefd; 
an advantage over the ancients in point of numbers, 
as the invention and improvement of our musical instru- 
ments have given ns in respect to harmony. But in both 
cases we have foiled of the end, by an abuse or neglect of 
the means which could give ns the superiority. An inge- 
nious treatise on musical expresuon has laid open the 
sources of the bad taste that prevails with respect to that 
art. Music consists of tune and time. As the late of its 
sister, poetry, seems to be similai, and &om similar causes, 
I shall use what he has said of the one to elucidate what 
I have advanced with relation to the other. He remarks 
that, pn^erly speaking, there are but three drcum- 
stances on which the worth of any musical composition can 
depend — these are melody, harmony and expression. 
When these three are united in their full excellence, the 
compomition is then perfect; if any of these be wanting or 
imperfect, the compoaition is proportionably defective. 
The chief endeavour, therefore, of the skilful composer 
must be to unite all various sources of beauty in every 
piece, and never so far regard or idolise any one of them 
as to despise and omit the other two. 

Every reader of discernment will see at once that thi< 
is analogous to the numbers of poetry. He proceeds to 
shew the present errors and defects in these respects. 
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The first error we bIulU note is, where the harmony, and 
coQBeqnentl; the expression, is n^lected for the sake of 
the au-j or rather an eztravgant modnlation. The extreme 
of nmning all our mnsic into one single part, to the utter 
neglect of all tme harmony, is a defect more eaaential 
than the neglect of modulation only, for harmony is the 
basis of all musical composition. Is not this similar to 
the practice of our poets in making rhyme the chief object 
of their attention, and using, as much as possible, one 
uniform movement in their verses, to the great prejudice 
of harmony and expresmon? In accounting for the 
spreading of this £al8e taste, he assigns the following as 
the chief cause : — 

" It may be affirmed with truth, that the false taste, or 
rather the total want of taste, in those Uuit hear and that 
alwa^ assume to themselves the privilege of judging, has 
often produced this low species of music; for it must be 
owned that this kind of composition is apt, above all 
others, at first hearing, to strike an unskilful ear, and 
hence masters have often sacrificed their art to the gross 
judgment of an unrefined audience." 

Is not this directly parallel to what has been said of 
poets and their readers ? He has assigned a quite con- 
trary cause for a corruption of a different kind, when com- 
paring the state of modem with ancient music. He says, 
firom the structure of these instruments we can not form 
any vast idea of their powers, they seem to have been in- 
ferior to those in use at present, but which, indeed, being 
capable of as much execution as expression, are rendered 
only more liable to be abused. Thus the too great com- 
pass of our modern instruments, tempting as much the 
composer as performer to exceed the natural bounds of 
banuony, may be one reason why some authors have 
warmly espoused the cauAC of ancient music, and ex- 
claimed against that of modem music. 
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Here, indeed, the companBon does not hold. Our poets, 
far &oia running riot on account of their abundance, have 
atarved themaelrea in the midst of plent;^, and through 
their want of skill in the management of their instru- 
ments, instead of producing the great Tariatiooa of tones 
of which it is capable, they have confined themselres to a 
few simple modulations, which mabe it appear to have a 
little lesa compass than those of the ancients. 

And this was a natural consequence of not studying oar 
language, without which it was impossible we could know 
its peculiar grace or force, or perceive what sort of num- 
bers were best suited to ita genius. Nothing was left us 
in this case but imitation, and as it was soon found that 
the Roman measures could not be ad<^ted into our tongue, 
we followed the track of our neighbours, and built our 
poetry on their rules. Thus did we submit through choice 
to all the imperfections undw which theirs laboured through 
necessity. We blindly considered our language as formed 
upon the same Gothic model with other European tongues, 
and, through want of inquiry, did not know that ours alone 
had retained all the qualities that gave charms to ancient 
poetry, besides some peculiar to ourselves which, prc^erly 
used, give us a superiority over them. We did not know 
that amidst all their variety of measures in their different 
species of poetry, there is not one to which we either have 
not, or may not have, something analogous in ours, and 
for the most part, superior in its kind. Our blindness in 
this respect is the more extraordinary because it is a thing 
no longer in embryo, to be seen only through microscopes, 
but we have proofs of it glaring as daylight, and the full 
grown perfect productions are obvious to the senses. But 
we have eyes and see not, ears have we and hear not. How 
few know that Milton does not equal or exceed Homer and 
Virgil in aught so much as in numbers. And if it can be 
proved that we excel them in that respect in the more 
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goblime compotntioiu of epic and tngic poetry, no one 
can pretend to say that we may not compete with tbeu 
even in lyric strains, if our language be cultivated and re- 
stored to its purity. We hare one instance at least on 
which to gronnd this opinion, which is, that the English 
can boast of the most finished ode that was ever produced 
in any language in ptnnt of Tariety, harmony, and e^qires- 
sion in its numbers, and were it not disfigured by rhyme, 
it must, in the opinion of the most delicate and unpreju- 
diced judges, bear away the palm from all antiquity — I 
mean Dryden^s Ode to St. Cecilia. If our language ia 
its corrupt state were capable of so much, what might we 
not hope from it, were it polished and refined ? Should 
we recover a true taste, and by discarding rhyme, make 
room for our exiled Towela ? who knows, when the sound 
<^ our words were rendered more melodioos, what delight- 
some measures a true genius mis;ht yet discover, and what 
yet bold Pindaric flights he might take when his wings 
were fall grown, and his fetters struck off? Lest we 
should too hastily determine with respect to the number 
and kinds of measure that the genius of our tongue will 
admit by what has been done, be it remembered that 
Horace, the " numerosus Horatios," was the first that dis- 
covered to the Homans the variety of numbers of which 
their langu^e was susceptible, although it had been for 
some time in the utmost state of perfection before he began 
to write. 

The general ignorance that has prevailed in respect to 
this point will not appear surprising to any one who re- 
flects, that it is impossible to know anything of poetic 
numbers without skill in reading. The verses of a poet, 
and the compositions of a master of music, are precisely on 
a par. Let us suppose a country in which the science of 
music were at a low ebbj and the instruments proportton- 
ably poor — let us suppose that men of the moat eminent 
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geniua in the art Bhonld aiue in that countiy, conld th^ 
Bhew them beyond what was in the compass of th^ iu- 
strumentB to execute ? Suppose one of extraordinary abi- 
lity Bhonld be able to set down on paper compositionB of 
the sublimest hannony, must they not be totaUy un- 
known, were it impossible to hare them executed ? Is it 
not to be aupposed that all musicians who sought either 
&me or profit, would in such a country restrict themselves 
to such strains and modulations as were best suited to 
their instruments, without lavishing their time in laborious 
researches into useless theory which could not be reduced 
to practice P Conld it be expected that any genius, ever 
so towering, should be so disinterested as to employ himself 
entirely in works which could add neither to his fame nor 
profit, while alive, in hope that proper instruments might 
irfterwards be invented, which in the hands of able per- 
formers might display their beauties, and gain him honour 
with distant posterity ? Nay, let us suppose that he could 
invent proper ins^nments, or import them, with proper 
performers from some other country, would he not find it 
difficult to alter an established national taste, till the art 
were first studied, and a true taste introdnced, founded on 
the knowledge of the roles? It would be difficult to per- 
suade an ignorant Highlander that any instrument is so 
agreeable to his ear as the bagpipe, or an uncultivated 
Welshman or Irishman that the harp is not superior to the 
violin, nor would all the rhetoric in the world induce them 
to believe that a piece of Mozarfs composition is compa- 
rable to one of their own wild airs. And this prevalence 
of custom and early impression is not peculiar to the rude 
and ignorant only, but is seen as remarkable in the most 
polished countries. All know with what rapture in old 
times the Parisian listened to the music of the French 
opera, which is disagreeable and grating to the ear of a 
polished foreigner. But the poetical composer is in every 
point under greater difficulties than the musical. 
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Tbe works of the latter are publidy ahewn in all thdr 
beaaty and force by the hands of skilful performers r^u- 
larly trained, so tbat he has a chance of having some good 
judges among his auditors, as all peraoos inclined to obtain 
a critical knowledge of that science are fiimiahed with 
examples as well as roles, on which to form their taste. 
Bat the tune of the poet is song only in priTate, where 
every reader is to himself a performer. How skilful soever 
he is likely to be may be judged by conndering that in an 
art infinitely more difficult than the moracal, he has neither 
rule nor example to guide him. So that if the instrument 
be out of tune, or the ear vitiated, the performer will not 
be sensible of these defects in himself, but will impute 
the fault to the numbers of the poet. To such an indivi- 
dual those strains which are most harmonious, and in which 
the skill of the poet is most displayed, will appear most 
discordant. The more diversified the cadence, the more 
varied are the numbers ; the more disagreeable and ill- 
formed will the verses appear from a uniformity of pnr- 
nnnciation — an error, into which mtskilful readers of ne- 
cessity fall. To such, the introduction of different feet into 
tiie same measure, and their judicious combinations appear 
to create disorder and confusion, and the want of rhyme 
is with them the want of measure, which used to he their 
unerring guide in making the close. Thus it is the Chinese 
judge of European pictures. Unaccustomed to consider 
the different excellence of their own, only in regard to the 
richness of the colouring, they see no beauty in ours, which 
they say have too many black spots in them, for so they 
term the shades. 

Hence it is evidenced, that our poets, if they expected 
to be read with pleasure, were compelled to adapt their 
strain to the capacity of their readers, and to use such num- 
bers only as could easily be perceived. And hence arose that 
uniformity of cadence and general use of rbjme in theic 
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Torks. TIius, as their task became extremely ea^y, they 
Trere saved the trouble of Btadying the principles of their 
ut, and set up at once for masters without serving an ap- 
prenticeship. They entered immediately on the practice 
withoat knowledge of the theory, and instead of unerring 
rules to direct them, they had only two uncertain guides, 
imitation and their own ears. Of all the poets that have 
written in our language, there seems to be but two who 
have dived into the principles of versification, and traced 
English numbers to their source. These were Dryden and 
Milton. This may be suflBciently exemplified by the dif- 
ferent conduct of these two contemporary writers, and the 
different uses they made of their powers, as well as the 
reception their works obtained firom tbeir conntrymen. 
Dryden knew perhaps the theory of numbers as well as 
Milton, but was far from making the same use of his know- 
ledge, which he turned wholly to serve his own views. He 
wrote for sustenance, which depended on his present fame, 
and present fame was to arise from pleasing present taste. 
That once obtained, the bookseller, who considered not the 
intrinsic value, paid him in proportion to the bulk of the 
work, or the number of lines it contained. Being always 
a needy, he was of course a hasty writer, bat his genius 
came to the rescue. Possessed as he was of such a happy 
turn for rhyme, he could have produced almost a hundred 
lines " stans pede in uno," that would give delight on ac- 
count of that facility, in the same space of time that he 
could have written ten, whose beauty depended on the pro- 
priety and harmony of numbers, and the charms of which, 
after all his pains, could not he perceived by the multitude 
of unskilful readers. 

The tragedy of Oordobnc by Thomas SackviUe, Lord 
Bnckbnrst, written and printed in 1565 surreptitiously, 
and reprinted 1571, was the first proof of this style of com- 
position, known as blank vers^ but others ascribe it to Orim* 
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bald, wbo wu educated at tbe same College as Milton was, 

viz. Chrisf a Coll, Camb. Many hasty thoughts would 
appear beaatifol on account of the richness of the rhyme, 
which in blank verse would be considered puerile. Add 
to this, that indolgence to all faults and errors of this 
kind of writing, is more easily granted than in any other, 
from a supposed restriction under which the poet lies — 
which in fact to one possessed of & natural &culty in 
that respect, improved by habit, there is no style easier. 
When all this u considered it ceases to be a subject of 
wonder that Dryden should exert his powers to keep np a 
taste so well adapted to his purpose, and to moke it extea- 
nve as possible. With this view be gave a remarkable 
instance of what has been befbre observed, how it is 
in the pown of one single indiridual of reputation to 
introdnce or confirm a bad taste in a whole nation, by 
making even tragedies in rhyme, which were not only 
heard without d^at, but, as we are informed, imparted 
delight to the vidated ear of those days. Now it is long 
nnce we have evinced propriety enough to banish those 
monstrous productions from the stage, introduced by King 
Charles II, who bad been inoculated in IVance with this 
bad taste. Upon the whole Dryden was the reigning poet 
<tf his time* and his works were universally perused and 
admired. Nor would the number of his votaries have been 
lessened at this day had not a successor of more application 
and greater Idsore outstripped him in bis own art. 

Milton acted on prindples directly opposite. Like the 
great bard of antiquity he painted for etemi^, only bis 
conduct in this respect was infinitely more disinterested, as 
be resigned all chance of present fame. His light shone 
forth in vmn, for the darkness comprehended it not. His 
almost divine poem of Paradise Lost was sold for £15, 
which sum was to be received at three different instalments, 
the last of which payments we have reason to believe waa 
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never satisfied. Nor do we find that the bookseller iraa 
a great gainer by the transaction. Yet, notwithstanding 
the unsuitable returns made him he was not to be deterred, 
but still proceeded with a noble zeal for the honour of his 
country and its language, to leave behind him most finished 
models, the beauty of which, though lost upon the blind- 
ness of the age, might be perceived and appreciated by an 
enlightened posterity. Nor could any selfisli motive induce 
him to swerve &om that strict rule of right, by which he 
squared and quadrated all his poetic writings. To use the 
words of oue of the most ingenious and judicioua of the 
modems, "the contempt in which, perhaps with justice, he 
held the age, prevented Ma condescending either to arouse 
or instruct it. He had before given his unworthy country- 
men the noblest poem that genius conducted by art could 
produce ; and he had seen them receive it with disregard, 
if not with contempt. It was said of it "A blind poet, oru 
John Milton, had writ it." Conscious therefore of bis own 
dignity and their demerit, he looked to posterity only for 
his reward, to posterity only directed by his Aituie labours. 
Hence it was peradventure he formed his Samson Agonistes 
on a model more simple and severe than Aristotle himaelf 
would have demanded, and chose ^schylus for his master 
rather than Sophocles, or hia familiar, much loved Euri- 
pides ; intending by this conduct to put as great a distance 
as possible between himself and his contemporary writen, 
and to make his works, as be himself said, " different Jrom 
what among them passed for the best." The success of 
this poem was what was to be expected. The age in which 
it appeared treated it with total negligence, nor until 
lately had that posterity to which he appealed, and which 
has done justice to most of his other writings, given to this 
excellent piece its full measure of popular and universal 
&me. It is now as fully recognised as Paradise Lost, 
although Hudibras was preferred at starting.'' 
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Here maj ariae a dissent from the opinion of this j ttdicioatr 
obserrer, irhen he seems to think that the posterity to irhich 
he appealed has already done justice to most of the other 
imtings of Milton, though not to his Samson. We hare 
indeed done him all the justice in our power, and ^ven him 
his due degree of praise for encb part of his excellence as ve 
are capable of perceiving, but we scarcely think the pTcsciit 
age so illuminated as to be able to see, or fully admire, 
some of his greatest beauties. True it is. Ma Paradise Lost 
has long since obtained its full measure of popular and uni- 
Tersal fame. But this perhaps may be attributed to ano- 
ther cause than a general improvement of taste. It ia 
more than probable that it was chiefly, if not wholly, owing 
to the papers of criticism on that poem, published fay the 
most popular and uniTeraally admired of our writers in 
prose, Addison. As these are preserved in books whicli 
have been more generally read than perhaps in any other in 
the English language, the fame of the poet goes hand in 
hand with that ofthe critic, and the perfections of the poem 
pointed oat by him are aa generally known as the essays 
in which they are displayed. 'An argument in support of 
this o^nion may be drawn from the vast number and 
variety of editions ot that poem which have appeared since 
the publication of those papers ; whereas before that time 
the work was little known or little sought. True criticism 
was then a new species of writing in English. It had not 
only the charms of novelty to recommend it, but likewise 
the highest abilities in the writer. All who admired the ana- 
lyffls of the work of course applied themselves to read the 
original, partly led by curiosity, and partly from an actu- 
ating principle of man to judge for himself in all critical 
inquiries, and to examine whether the remarks were made 
with justice and propriety. This will account for the uni- 
versality of this poem as to its being read, and also for the 
general applause which has ever since attended it. ' Readers 
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of taste and knowledge extolled it from a perception of its 
merit, and the ignorant and tasteless relied on the autho- 
rity of the critic, and joined in the cry, lest they should 
discover their own want of judgment. Thia may also serve 
as a due to guide as to the cause why the Agonistes ob- 
tained a so disproportionate degree of fame, and waa known 
only to the few — for had the same critic taken the same 
pains to exhihit the beauties of that poem, which he did 
in respect to the epic, it is more than probable that it had 
been as generally known and lauded as the other, though 
not so nniversally admired. To corroborate this position it 
is worthy of observation that no other work ctf his has 
made its way to public knowledge without the aid of some 
helping hand. The Allegro and Fenseroso were confined 
to the closets of the jodicious, till the celebrated Handel 
by the charms of his music, forced them into celebrity— 
and his Comus lay buried in obscurity till the magic of 
music brought it before the public eye — and how little that 
pubhc was capable of perceiving its beauties might be seen 
from the reception then attending it. For while the skill 
of the musician was applauded to the echo, the poem itself 
was Uttle regarded, or occasioned weariness and uatiety. 
It will be alleged by some that had it not been for the omar 
ment of the songs the dramatic poet could not have long 
survived, and the whole piece had dechned in estimation. 

A particular Vitality seems to have adhered to Milton> 
different ttom the case of all other poets. Any one piece 
of allowed excellence and general reputation would be suf- 
ficient in any other writer to exdte the highest curiosity 
to see whatever other curiosities he might offer the world, 
and to stamp a value upon them beyond th^ intrinsic 
merit, while in this case, though there never was anything 
more generally allowed than that he was the author of the 
noblest poem that has appeared in our tongue, perhaps in 
any, yet this has not induced many to look through hi$ 
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flther woib, thongli th^ ue reiUy, in {bar screnl kiDd% 
of equal excellence with Fftnidise Lost — and thia ia an in- 
contestable proof that however general the praise has been, 
and however lavishly bestowed on this noble performance 
the greater part of it arose in fashion and aotbority, and s 
qnota of the amoont of admiration it has excited has been 
only pretended. For if people were only as mnch pleased 
with that work as they would nuke ns believe, what could 
stop them from pursuing the delight which they must of 
necessity receive from the perusal of other, bis incompar* 
able pieces? The fact is that though Milton has by the 
means mentioned obtained universal renown, yet it ia far 
from being founded on a right and solid basis. Fashion 
and the authori^ of a few allowed judges may go a great 
way towards making a poem admired, and to obtain the 
incense of general praise, but this, as Macbeth says, is only 
" month honour — breath, which the poor slave should fain 
deny, but dare not." The poetical, like the r^sl crown, 
can have no great security but in the hearts of the people^ 
and the hearts of the people can be engaged to the Poet 
only by the pleasure and delight which hui works ad- 
minister to them. Now, although Milton has been put 
into possession of his lawful sceptre, and all due homage 
attendant on that investiture has been paid him, yet his 
throne seems to be founded only on his right, and has not 
yet obtfuned the fuU affections of the people. The reason 
of this will at once be seen, when we reflect that however 
some other points in a poem may to the judidous appear 
more essential, yet it is by the charms of versification 
chiefly that the multitude are won. In poetry as in 
painting, the unskilful majority are more ci^tivated by 
the colouring than the drawing. If, therefore, the works 
of Milton appear defective in this respect, if hia verses in 
general, far from giving pleasure and delight, should strike 
the uncnltivated or the viciated ears of the age as dis- 
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corditnt and mmmrical, the whole difficulty will at once be 
Bolved. His othdr merits and excellencies, displayed by 
judicions critics, may procure him a few real and shoals 
of pretended admirers, but cannot acquire him lovers. 
Men may be reasoned into esteem, but not into affection. 
This arises from an iuvolantary delight, immediately per- 
ceiTed from a contemplation of the exciting object, Ad- 
dison has with great accuracy and clearness laid open the 
artand judgment of Milton in the choice and conduct of 
his fable, in the masterly drawing of his characters with 
suitable manners, and in the sublimity of his sentiments 
and dictioo. These justly challenge oar admiration and 
extort our praise, but the charms of his numbers are 
covered with a veil. The admirers of the ancients, when 
they are compelled to allow him his due merit, yet add, 
with an apparent concern, though with a secret satisfac- 
tion, that it is a pity so excellent a workman had so poor 
materials, and the composition of so great a genius had 
not the advantage of the ornaments which the languages 
of Greece and Rome have supplied ; while those of modem 
taste sigh for their rhyme, like Dr. Johnson, and lament 
the want of that uniformity of cadence to which theur ears 
have been attuned. Sut not one reader perhaps in many 
thousands knows that a peculiar beauty of Milton is his 
versification, and that he has excelled all writers of all 
ages and countries in the uniform variety, harmony, and 
expression of his numbers. Shakspere's numbers are oc- 
casionally iniiditable, for " rough, smooth, dense, or rare," 
bat he is not so uniformly harmonious as Milton, who de- 
dicated his time to the delectation of music, and his verse 
to the realisation of melody. Nor will this appear an 
extraordinary assertion when we reflect that this is impos- 
sible to be known without perfect skill in reading — that 
we are of necessity corrupted in our principles of that art 
by ignorant masters and false rules — and that there is 
2 A 
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Httle attempt mnde to amend it. WhHe, therefore, we 
remain in an ignorance of tliat art, we must as aeeeeasnif 
remun in i^orance of the true beauty and secret power 
of nnmbera, as we should do in regard to musical compoai- 
tiona where the instruments are defective, out of tuue, or 
the playera nnakilful. The poems of Milton must ap- 
pear in the same light to us as our pictures to the Chinese 
— too many dark shades and opacity. Until that art is 
studied we shall be far from having it in our power wil- 
lingly to give that Srst of poets his wonted praise, that we 
shidl be even blind to some of his un^proachable excel- 
lencies. Besides the charms of versification we shall lose 
some of the finest parts of his imagery, and in many places 
not even be able to comprehend the fiill drift of his ideas. 
Let QB therefore apply ourselveB con amore, and with dili- 
gence, to a study capable of afi^ording such nnaUoyed de* 
light Let OS examine our language with care, and dive 
into its secret and recondite treasures. Let us be no 
longer content with a poor meagre vein of ore which ve 
find near the surface, and which, after the French ^hion, 
serves only to wiredraw or gild over a baser metal, bat let 
ns dig into the mine, where we shall discover a plenteous 
lode, equal in richness and superior in amphtnde to that 
of the ancients. Should theirs be held for a purer speci- 
men, yet will ours be found to contain no more alloy than 
will render it fitter for all sorts of curious workmanship. 

Too long time have the beauties of the British muse, 
like those of the sex, been concealed, or spoiled, or cor- 
rupted by fore^n'mode and &lse int^uments, Tbs car- 
mine on the cheeks and hps, the fantastic dresses, the 
tightened stay8> (the prodigioos crinoline, suceessor of the 
hoops, under whose ampUtude, Swift remarked in his 
day, that a moderate sized gallant might be concealed)^ 
only spoil the bloom of a complexion, the flowing ringlets 
of the hair, the easy shiq;>e and graceful mien. Should a 
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polislied Athenian arise and beliold her thas decked, he 
Tonld be astonished to see in a cotintiy, illumined by their 
roles and examples, deformi^ made a science, and bar- 
barism reduced to role and practice. Our northern mnsea, 
thoB adorned, like a traviata, are made to inflame paanons, 
and not to regulate them. What hope can ve entertain 
of a robust and healthy offiipring if we allow such incon- 
sisteocies and irregularities ? Let our mose be redeemed 
from tyrannical sway, which fashion superinduces, ami 
restore her to her native rights, simplicity and demeanour. 
We require little meretricious ornament, — let us leave to 
the sallow foreigner their ceruse and cosmetics, but let 
the British carnation and white appear in their genuine 
lustre, as laid on by nature's own pencil. Let other writers, 
remote from our shores, torture the body of their muse 
into a fimtastic shape, or hide crookedness of limb, or cur- 
vature of spine under an armour of steel, cover puny 
members and a mincing gait under wide circumference of 
garments, but let the easy mien, the comely stature, the 
nicely chiselled symmetry, decently revealed, and the nn- 
restrained majesty of motion in the British muse be dis* 
played to mght in their native charms. Then shall she 
stand confessed the genuine taster of the Gredan mnse, 
and not the less beantifiil for being supremely engaging 
as " Beauty's youngest daughter." Then shall her votaries 
bum with a pure and holy flame, and the poetic ofi'spring, 
from chaste union between sense and harmony, will he 
found lovely, vigorous, and destined to long-lasting, in- 
stead of chimeras, dire shapes flitting as donds, and mere 
airy echoes produced from the wanton marriage of sound 
and fancy. 

It is remarked by Dn Bos, an eminent French critic, 

that although the French language is incapable of any 

tolerable poetic measure without rhyme, that there is no 

rule in poetry the observance of which costs so much 

2a2 
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trouble and produces ao few beauties in verse as tbat of 
rbTiniiig. Rhyme frequently maims, and almost always 
enervates the sense of a discourse. For one brilliant 
thought which the passion of rhyming throws in oar way 
by chance, it is certainly every day the cause of a hundred 
others which we ' shoold blush to use, were it not for the 
richness or novelty of rhyme with which these thoughts 
are attended. Some, perhaps, will say, there must be 
greater beauty in rhyme than it is pretended to shew. The 
consent of all nations, they may add, is a sensible proof in 
farow of rhyme, the use of which is universally adopted. 
It is to be replied, in the first place, that we contest not 
the agreeableness of rhyme, bat look on this agreeableness 
only in an inferior and subordinate light to that which 
arises in the numbers and harmony of verse^ and which 
shews itself continually daring metrical pronunciation. 
Numbers and harmony are a light which can emit a con- 
stant lostre, but rhyme is a flash that disappears after 
^ving a diort-lived splendour. In fact the richest rhyme 
has but s transient effect. Were we even to note the 
value of verse only by the difficulties that are to be sur- 
mounted in making it, it is less difficult, without compari- 
son, to rhyme completely than to compose numerous and 
harmonious verse. In arriving at the latter we enconnter 
obstacles at every word. Nothing extricates a French 
poet from these difficulties hut his genius, his ear, and his 
perseverance, for he derives no aid from any method re- 
duced to art. 

These obstructions occur not nofrequently when the 
poet purposes to rhyme well only, but endeavouring to 
surmount them, he consults a lexicon of rhyme, the fa- 
vourite code of all versifiers. For let these writers sa^ 
what tbey may, they all have that excellent work in their 
studies, as their poetical Yade mecum. 

Secondly, I grant that we rhyme all our verses and that 
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oar neighbotin do the same. We find tlie use of rhTine 
even in Ajsia and America, but these are barbarous, and 
the rhyming nations that have been civilized were barba- 
rous and illiterate when thdr poetry was first formed. The 
languages they spoke were not susceptible of greater per- 
fection of verse, when they laid the foundations of their 
poetry. True it is that the European nations became in 
process of time polite and learned. Bat as they polished 
themselves not till a long time after they were formed into 
a body politic, and as their national customs were settled 
and even strengthened by their long standing, when these 
nations received improvements arising in a judicious cul- 
ture of Greek and Latin, those customs had been polished 
and mended, but could never be totally altered. An ar- 
chitect who undertakes to repfur an old gothic sfmcture^ 
may make alterations to render it more commodious, but 
he can not alter defects arising in the first construction. 
He can not shape it into a regular building without pulling 
down the old one, in order to erect a new edifice on a dif- 
ferent plan. 

Khyme, like fiefs and duels, owe their origin to the 
barbarous state of our ancestors. The people Irom whom 
modem nations are descended, and who subverted the 
Boman Empire, had their poets, though barbarians, when 
they firet settled in Gaul and other provinces of the em- 
pire. As languages in which ignorant poets wrote were 
not sufficiently improved to endure treating according to 
the rules of art, nor even admitted the attempt, they 
fancied there woidd be some ornament in terminating with 
the same sound the two consecutive or relative parts of a 
discourse, that were to be of equal extent. This identity 
of final sounds repeated at the end of a number of syllablea 
formed a kind of grace, and seemed to express something 
of cadence in verse. Thus was it in all verisimilitude that 
rhyme first arose, and was established in Europe. 
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Here ve have a fiur picture of rhyme oETerecl to as with 

the history of its rise and prc^resa, the legitimate offspnn^ 
(rf barbarism and necessity, nursed by ignonince. 

Nature is the supreme model of imitation in erery art 
and science. When ire view her in all her operations, ire 
find her iuTariably rample and nmform. She never ap- 
pears in fantastic ornament, never decorated with un- 
seemly embellishments ; her air and attitude are gracefiil, 
her mien sober, grave, and venerable ; her laugnag^ eaxyj 
fitmili*fj onaffected ; her irorks distinguished by harmony- 
and proportion, and she never exhibits those extravagant 
images which characterize some productions of art. Do 
we cast onr eyes over these objects which constitute the 
theatre of nature, we find in every one an inimitable order 
and symmetry. The firmament displays admirable in- 
stances of grandeur and magnificence commensurate to its 
utility. The earth is decorated with a boundless variety 
of landscapes, and such a simphcity as gratifies the spec- 
tator, yet of myriads of repetitions never creates satiety. 
We rise from a view of nature with satisfaction, and we 
return to it with delight and instruction. Hence we may 
infer that the noblest model of imitation in every art and 
science is Nature. 

Would the historian fi>Ilov this nmple track, which he 
is by nature directed to pursue, his narrative would be 
pnrsaed with more pleasure and advantage. But some 
have perplexed their narrative by embarrassing digressions 
and protracted periods, like Guicciardiui, florid descrip- 
tions and a formal pedantic style— not confining thran- 
selveH to an easy, familiar representation of &cts in due 
order, they confound the imagination of their readers by 
an idle exhibition of rhetorical ornaments. Would the 
poet follow this infalhble guide, his works would not sink 
into oblivion with the trivial and insignificant productions 
of the day, but would remain as standards of taste and 
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elegance to sncceeding ages. Homer, the tdmplest writer 
of antiquity, haa been admired by every judicioas critic and 
reader for near three thousand yearg. And why? Be- 
cause his descriptions and characters are natortd. Pope 
says nature and Homer are the same ; and that nature 
spoke through the voice of Shakspere, where he is not 
bombastical, as the coarse spirit of the age constrained 
him occasionally to be — sometimes deserving the best recep- 
tion, and sometimes the worst. " Aliqoando bonus dormitat 
HomeruB," may also frequently be predicated of Shakspere. 
The modems, save him of Avon, and Milton, have never 
approached this admirable Qreek, because they have not 
described the great events they selected for their subjects 
with the same majestic simplicity. They have embelUshed 
their productions by extravagant descriptions, incredible 
prodigies, characters that never existed, in language com- 
posed of turgid expressions, an endless variety of inconsis- 
tent epithets and discordant metaphors. Such images 
have no uniform appearance, no natural features, but are 
monsters, "maculosa veUera," decorated with all the colours 
of Iris. Oon^der then, that the reader of taste is nau- 
seated with such profusion of fantastic portraits. Com- 
pare even the Jerusalem of Tasso (" Oh victor unsurpassed 
in modem song," as says Lord Byron), the lively poem of 
the Henriade, aqd the most elaborate compositions of the 
English poets who have attempted the epic poem, save 
Milton, with the works of Homer and Virgil, and while 
you are dazzled with the false brilliant — le clinquant de 
Tasse — you will admire the grave simphcity of the bards of 
Greece and Rome. Did the dramatic writer follow nature^ 
never would he introduce hia speakers declaiming in a 
wild, inflated style— avec les mots ampoules. We should 
think it outre and prodigiously unnatural were one in deep 
afSiction to express the anguish of bis mind in measured 
periods, florid similes, and splendid metaphors, and we can 
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see no reason that tbese things should be allowed in scenes 
of tragic distress. The rbTine lit the end of every est, 
irhich vas nsoaliy introduced hj the best poets of the Isst 
age, has been justly exploded. On a similar account, tra- 
gedy in rhyme has been reprobated as affected and gro- 
tesque. Should the speaker on the sti^ consider with 
attention the character he represents and the pasrions he 
attempts to express, he would not " outstep the modesty of 
nature." He would not rodferate in scenes where the 
pathos is delineated ; he would not rant in the deptlu of 
sorrow, not dedum in a soliloquy, where the hero in a 
tragedy is supposed to be in a contemplative attitude. 
Nothing can shock a judicious andieuce more than to hear 
an actor that represents the grave Cato, speaking his cele- 
brated soliloquy with Plato on the immortality of the sool 
before him^ in a loud, fantastic tone, pointing at the hea- 
vens, when he says, " llie stars shall fade away, the son 
himself grow dim with age, and nature sink in years." 

Shakspere, introducing Henry YI, thus addresang 
Cardinal Beaufort in his expiring moments, " Lord Cardi- 
nal, if thou thinkest on Heaven's bliss — Hold up thy hand, 
make signal of that hope 1" Did an actor repeat this pa- 
thetic address with the least degree of neghgence or 
rapidity, we should be shocked at his absurdity. Nature 
teaches that he ought to address the dying man in a calm, 
sympathetic tone, and that he ought to wait some time 
before he starts hack with concern and affliction, and pro- 
nounces these words — " He dies — and makes no sign." 

Action is the language of the body and should cor- 
respond to the idea passing in the mind of the speaker in 
the fomm or the histrionic p^ormer on the stage. Cicero 
in his rhapsody about the effect of oratory thought no art 
comparable to it, an art of equal power with music itself, 
which could "take the prisoned soul and lap it in Elysium." 

It should be predicated of orators and of poets what 
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Swift applies to fortunate married women, ^ley should liave 
a, quick conception and an easy delivery. 

Would tbe senator condescend to follow the dictates of 
nature, we should not see so many orators assume a for- 
mal aspect, as " I am Sir Orator, when I do speak, let no 
dog bark," then attempt a vociferous tone, saw and swing 
their arms, like a peasant brandishing a fiail. Should the 
preacher in his sermons obscrre the rules of propriety and 
decorum prescribed by nature, he would not appear so 
affected, nor address his audience like a fanatical declumer 
with a rueful visage, a bellowing voice, a canting tone, or 
puritanical formality. The air of levity and the aspect of 
gloom are equally absurd and mistimed. The Christian 
orator ought to be meek and inviting, shewing humility 
and simplicity, thefint of Christian virtues, in his manner 
and address, eschewing violence and commination as ini- 
mical to spiritual allurement, and rather by winning words 
to conquer willing hearts, and make persuasion do the 
work of fear. 

Originally about nine-tenths of our words were consi- 
dered to be SaxoQ, but now they are not more than one- 
fifth ; the Saxon is almost as inflected as the learned tongues, 
and it has imparted this property to its dai^hter the Ger- 
man. But the English has escaped this misfortune, and 
we scarcely inflect at all. The Gothic set the example and 
that probably is derived from the Sanscrit, (see page 395} 
and we have mangled our words, or lengthened them, aa 
we thought necessity required — according to the manner 
that the owl fattened the mice, after she bit off their legs 
to prevent their mnning away ; and if ours be the same 
reason for the maiming of words it wiU certainly answer the 
end, for sure we may be no other nation will borrow them. 

An instance ta two will elucidate the subject, and shew 
the effects of such practices. The third person of the first 
form of the verb " to move," was formerly written mov«(A, 
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and 80 of all the rest, bnt seeing theee could not be used 
as rhTmes in lieroic Tene, they were reduced to one s^Uit- 
ble and the terminable altered to movM, proves Say^ and 
this rule became general. In the increase of the rerbs to 
drudge, grudge, judge, &c. it was formerly written drad- 
ged, gmd-ged, jud-ged — as two syllables, but for the same 
reaoon they were reduced to one, drudg*d, grudg'd. In 
the former of these iastances are seen the mutations to 
which I advert. Writers have not been content to admit 
into the number of good rhymes all words the final sylla- 
bles of which strike the ear with a similarity of sound, but 
all those that appear to the eye constructed in the sane 
manner, though their sounds are very different when re- 
peated. For instance, the words^ doves, proves, and groves, 
appear similar to the eye, the vowels and last consouants 
being the same, they look as if Uieir sounds should be ex- 
actly alike, and would certainly so be read by one trnaC' 
quainted with the peculiarities of our tongue. And yet 
these three words, that are admitted to be good rhymes, 
hare very different sounds to the ear, though custom has 
rendered this familiar to us, still the absurdity of the prac- 
tice will be immediately visible by writing the words as 
they are pronounced — luves, prooves, groves, by which we 
see that it is only in the last word the letter o has its ovn 
sound. In the first it has the sound of u, and in the 
second of double oo, and consequently these words can no 
more rhyme to one another than those composed of dif- 
ferent vowels. Nor can a more unsound rule be conceived 
than that which makes the eye the arbiter of sound. But, 
poets were right, in order to lessen their own labour, to 
obtain as great a latitude as possible for their favourite 
rhyme, and as they were in ondoubted possession of all 
words of similar sounds in speech, they might with eqnal 
propriety lay claim to all words spelled on paper as if they 
were sounded alike, although they appeared very differMt 
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irhen nttered. As this practice is siuTerBal even amoi^ 
our beat rhymers, we have no occasion to say how much it 
must perplex and mislead those who would assist them- 
selves in acquiring a knowledge of our tongue hy reading 
the poetsj not to mention the many deviations from the 
light sound that may he shewn in the best of them, on 
accomii of the temptation of oar consonants to one vowel. 
And this custom, accordii^ to Dr. Swiil, of joining the 
most obdurate consonants, without one intervening vowel, 
has formed harsh and jarring sounds that none but an un- 
critical ear could endure. In the former, by changing the 
old termination eth — as proveth into proves, the use of that 
sibilation has been greatly multiplied. This is more im- 
mediately obvious in all verbs that originally contfun one 
or more e — as, resigns for resigneth, wishes for wisheth, 
poBseBses for possesaeth. Nor are these the only ill effects 
of rhyme ; pronunciation has also been rendered uncertain 
by it, for though at first view it might rather seem a guide 
to that, as it certunly would be were it invariably used 
with scrupolous attention, yet by the latitude which poets 
have allowed themselves in order to rend» the taste of 
rhyme more easy, it serves rather to perplex than to assist 
in their inquiries. 

Rhyme originated with the monks, who had already de- 
formed the Latin tongue with the tinkling of words, and 
transferred it firom their Latin poems into the modem 
languages, and, considering it a beauty, substituted it in- 
stead of inversion and metrical feet. The English tongue, 
however, is most rich in rhyme, though we have suffered 
many rhyming words to become obsolete; yet Lord 
Byron has, in ChUde Harold, restored the currency of se- 
veral sterlii^ old English terms and consonance of verses. 
The Spenserian stanza glows with rhyming beauty; but 
it was reserved for the sweet-mouthed Pope, who " hsped 
in nnmbers, for the numbers came," like his poetical pre« 
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Conor Ovid, wlto xemarks "Et quod taitabam tcribere 

versus erat," to carry rhyme to the highest state of vhich 
it is susceptible, shewing how harmony in langnage is the 
result of a happy combination of measure and melody. 

On the Computation ov Tiux. 

The error relative to the end of centories, like that of 
1800, originated in the want of information in those nnac- 
qaainted with the mode of calcnlation used by the Bomans 
of old. For instance, the Bomans, in their computation 
of time used the ordinal where we use the cardinal nuinb^ 
— tertio qaoque anno is expressed in English, erery 
thret years, and in French, tons lea trois ana. Hence it is 
evident that the moment we date 1600 or 1900, the cen- 
tury will have expired. When we date a number it is gone, 
as twelve at night is twelve hours struck and passed away. 
So of 1800 years. 

To ascertain the expiration of any century of the Chris- 
tian era, it will be requisite to determine the precise time 
in which Christ was crucified, and so retrace the year to 
his nativity. When the Consulates, by which were gene- 
rally dated the years in the Roman empire, began to be 
confused, and were soon after extinct, Dionysiua Exiguus, 
a Scythian by extraction, and a learned Abbot of fiome in 
the last year of the Bmperor Justin, a.d. 527, published 
bis cycle, in which he computed his years from the 1st of 
January following, representing the birth of Christ to 
have been on the 25th December. George Syncellns 
mentions one 'Panodorus, an Egyptian monk, in the reign 
of Arcadius, in the fifth age, who, in a Chronicle, had made 
use of this epocha, in which he was imitated by several 
Orientals. Bat Dionysius first introduced this epoch into 
the west, and liefore the termination of the eighth century 
its adoption was so general, that it had been denominated 
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the common CbriBtiaD era, althongh Venerable Bede, the 
great lomiaary of this island in the eighth century, a.d. 
751, both in his history and in his learned work "Detem- 
pomm ratione," and some others, date their era one year 
before Dionysius,. and from the incarnation of oar Savionr 
or the annonciation of the Virgin Mary, styled 25tb 
March. 

This computation waa continued in this coantry until 
the change of the style, which took place in 1752. Sel- 
den, in his work styled " God made man," writes to prove 
that the nativity of our Saviour took place on the 25th 
December. 

Some chronologers, thinking they had discovered this 
era to be erroneous, and that the birth of Christ certainly 
preceded it, have gone into extremes, and by their opioioos 
and perplexed dissertations have rendered the precise time 
of the first period of our holy religion more obscure and 
unsettled. 

To avoid ambiguity and to throw a ray of light on this 
part of Sacred history, it will be necessary to premise 
observations, which may tend to serve as a clue to conduct 
us through this labyriath. 

The neglect of the deference due to the Evaogelists, and 
of the Fathers who lived near those times, has been a 
source of errors, which their testimony removes, and which 
presents a system consistent with itself and the history of 
the Gospel. 

By this rule it may be proved that Christ was cmcified 
after he had completed his thirty-third year — that he was 
near thirty years of age when he was baptized, and that 
he had attained his twelfth year when he was taken up to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Jewish passover. 

Hence chronologers dated A.n, 12, Christ disputes with 
the Doctors — 29, he was baptized by John ; 33, on the 
third of April on a Friday when he was crucified. From 
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which it is erident that the Chronolt^era hare dated time 
as completed— for Christ was in his thirteenth year whai 
he was found 

" AmoQgr the gravest Babbies disputant. 

On poiuts and questions fitting Moses* chair."— 3ft2<oiit 

He was in his thirtieth year when he was baptized; and 
when he was cracified he was thirty-three years complete. 

From profane history Christ was bom when Lentulos 
and Messala were Consuls, which year corresponds to that 
of the Julian year 43 ; to that of the reign of Augustaa, 
42, For Julius Csesai was assassinated on the 15th of 
March in the year tu!o, after he had introduced the Calen- 
dar called Julian, according to which erery 4th year 'was 
to be a bissextile or leap year — now this year answers to 
theyear of the Julian period 4711- Christwas therefore 
bom in this year ; the year preceding leap or bissextile 
year, and of the reign of Augustus 42. Now it appears 
from PetaTiuB that Dionydus fixed hie cycle in the year of 
the Julian period 4^12, but that he dated bis yesx one on 
the iBt January 471S, which was a year complete trom the 
circnmdsioD of our Saviour ; whence it is inferred if 
Christ was bom the year preceding leap year, and as this 
year is bissextile according to the Julian Calendar, that 
1800 years must have elapsed since the birth, on the 25th 
December, 1799. 

Dionysius dated one year, when one year was completed 
from the circumcision ; hence the moment we date every 
succeeding year the time must be completed. 

Therefore at the end of the last century, the moment 
we dated 1800 the eighteenth century was elapsed — ^wo 
are now in the 19th century and not the 18th, althongh 
we write it eighteen. The same may be predicated of a 
lease for 99 years, which virtually is one hundred years, or 
a century complete. 
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It 18 marvelloaa that the knowledge and progress of that 
with which man has most to do, Time, which begins io 
eternity and euds in eternity, has been so imperfectly re- 
corded in all ages. 

Time was measured by the tides — the names are iden- 
tical — as "Whitaon-tide, noon-tide, etc. — ^being the Saxon 
word for time. la the North tide or tite ia employed for 
anon, quick — tider is sooner. 

Great discrepance exists in all computation of time, 
whether Pagan, Jewish or Chnstian eras be implied, as is 
seen in the date assigned to the flood. In accordance 
with the Vulgate this cataclysm is fixed by Abp. Usher at 
the year of the world 1656, and the date of the Saviour's 
birth is yariously settled at 4004 and 4138. The com- 
puted difference between the Hebrew date of the deluge 
and that of the Ynlgate is 586 years, hnt some calculations 
advance it to 1466 years. The curiosity of man and lus 
tendency to predictions have suggested hypotheses which 
have greatly confused all chronology, but a better light 
begins to prevail, and some credible theory as to chrono- 
logy may eventually be propounded and accepted. Indue- 
tioQ is obtained from &cts, and causes from effects. Deduc- 
tion is the opposite, deriving facts from laws, and effects 
from causes. It was the same with physical sciences, until 
Lord Bacon refused all but inductive proofs and inference, 
and Sir Isaac Newton to that end said, " Hypotheses non 
fingo," and held to the law. The ages of the world have 
been divided into six, extending from the creation to the 
deluge in 1656, and so the sixth age reached from the 
Babylonish captivity to the nativity of Christ in 4000. 
The world was to last according to a Jewish prophecy some 
6000 years, " .^tate in sextS, mutahit machina mundi." 
The ancient tradition of the house of Eliaa, 2000 years 
without order; 2000 the Covenant; 2000 the Messiah; 
that as the instituted week consisted of six daya and a 
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Bsbbath, BO the duration of the imperfect state of the Torld 
or earth would be 6000 years, and tfaea ironld come the 
perfect state of it, or its true sabbath. 

Experience and Astronomy vas the thread of Newton 
for his Chronology, and his aystem is precise and natimiL 
It was not before a Conndl or Synod held a.d. 743, that 
Christians began to date from their Founder. Dionysus 
bad ima^ned this epoch in his Solar cycle of S26 years, 
but it came not into nse until it was employed by Bede, 
4nrca 743. So late as the time of St. Augustine, the 
father, there was no evidence to fix the year of the nativity 
or that of the ascension. The space between the baptism 
and the ascension of our Lord was a little more than two 
years. On this uncertainty reigns; and Origen, -who 
flourished from a.d. 210 to 253> thought the ministerial 
period of our Saviour was only one year and four months, 
and then changed his belief, and adhered to the opinion of 
three years, while Eusebius computed it at some three and 
half years. 

The age of our Saviour is very doubtful, for the Fathers 
founded on St. Luke, who said he " was about 30 years of 
age," the 15th of the reign of Tiberius. Hence the birth 
was 15 years before At^ustos' death, which would be some 
42 or 43 of his reign. St. Matthew asserts the Mesnah 
was bom before the death of Herod, which is fixed 4 b.c. 

The day of the nativity was not actually selected for 300 
years to serve for any fixed commemoration of the event, 
and then Julius, the Ponti£F, appointed the 25th Dec for 
the purpose, between the years of grace 337 and 352. 
Many believe the Paschal Lamb was slain 15th April, at 
3 P.M., but some prefer the 18th March; — so mnch varia- 
tion is concomitant with chronology, a subject beset with 
difficulties. 

A work by the Rev. Samuel Jarvis, D.D., of the United 
States, America, has lately been published on these 
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moot jKRnts; and his inferences are that Christ entered 
Jerosalem od Palm Sunday, 21 March — was betrayed 
Wednesday, 24 March — celebrated the Passion and insti- 
tated the Sacrament, Thnrsday, 25 March, and was cmci- 
fied Friday, 26 March — and arose Easter Sunday, 2S 
March, the year 4741 of the Julian period — in the 9th 
month of the 4th year of the modem Christian era — in 
the 19th year of the associated reign of Tiberius and the 
Idth of his sole reign, irhen Lucius Bubellius Oeminua 
and Caius RufiiB QeminuB were Consuls. 

Christ was bom 25 Dec. 4/07, in the 193rd Olympiad, 
Sth day of the 9th month 7471, S9 Julian Ctdendar, 
in the Cmunlate of I>. Ltelius Balbns and C. Antistios 
Yetua. In the year, says Orosius, that the temple of Janus 
was shot for the third time. 

It would seem singular that the dates of the greatest 
events have been so imperfectly recorded, and that the 
aacred penmen had no more care as to accuracy in this 
particular than they had to give a description of the person 
of the Saviour, of whom the Prophet says, "There is no 
beauty that we should desire him," — and who spake as 
never man spoke. 

There never was any attempted description of the per- 
son of Christ, or any portrait of him — although some 
miracle-mongers in that era of impudent foi^eries, styled 
dark ageg, which lasted 1000 years, and well they deserve 
that title, (which some modem retroactive worthies would 
wish to revive on the principle of recuUr pour miatx 
sauter) — uttered a portrait or coin or gem with the efiSgy 
of that divine person, and which the effrontery of some 
enthosiaats wotdd urge on the enlightenment of these days 
to accept as genuine, said to be done in the days of Clau- 
dius Ciesar. This imposture is redolent of certain unproved 
doctrines since propagated as true, and partially held so to 
be, for death or persecution followed a rea$otudIe doubt, 
and BO the commandments of men took a place in theology^ 
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and ununed the anthority of the camnuiidments of God. 
And this utwe from ignorance, mnt of edocation, and 
ecpedally Tuit of toleraticm, Hie absence of which latter 
ingredient in hnmui h^^nncM and natMral right ia the 
mun nnae of wan, npentition and heresy : for wen 
toleratitHi accorded taiiverialhf, awaj wonld go mnch of 
the tyranny of priests, who chiefly carry silly persona csp- 
tive, and then ioosf of conversionfl. Persecuting all, scHoe 
unconscionable sects demand all toleration and grant noiu, 
and then exclaim they are persecuted. Tyranny and 
superstition are the worst foes which afflict hnmani^, and 
hare given rise to idolatry and hero-worship, to which there 
is a tendency eren in the &Toared land of England, and 
what is worse, it is encouraged in high places, as a means of 
goremment, hut fortmiately the conspiracy against man- 
kind is neutralized, if not quite baffled by that common atme 
which the Qiver of all good has granted to us £r ahaidantia, 
however abused. Toleration every where, and the Bible every 
where ahoold be the cry and the imperiousdemandofall 
zealous of truth. England has proved the validity of these 
practices since the Reformation, when the beams of s|nritUBl 
light shone onanatioQwhichappearstobeamougChristisns 
what the Jews were amoi^ Pagan nations— a favoured and 
a cherished people— esto perpetua. 

But to resume the thread of this brief chronicle of time. 
The Fontifices mudmi of Some, whose business it was to 
note the efflux of time, had neglected their duty so com- 
pletely, that the seasons fell into disorder. Julius Csesar, 
the omnis homo of his age, or as our hard of Avon says, 
"the greatest man that ever lived in the tide of time," 
consulted Sosigenes, the Alexandrian astronomer, and set 
time right 'B^;un. The year of Confusion was 80 days more 
than our current year, or445 days instead of 365, &c.; aud 
the vernal equinox, which should have fallen on the Slst of 
March, fell on the preceding December. The cause of 
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" the tiiQes being oat of joint," iraa the preoeadtm of the 
equinoxes, which fact was then unknown ; — since which 
time the perioda of the changes of the position of the 
earth's axis, which occasion this precessum, have heen 
duly investigated; and the calculations agree with astrono- 
mic obserTations. The action of the moon's different 
attraction on the nearer and more distant parts of the 
earth concur to produce this phentnnenon. In modern 
times various systemB have been suggested to rectify time ; 
among which stands pre-eminent that of Joseph Scaliger^ 
a man of infinite literature, and on whom his cotempora- 
ries lavished extravagant encomiums, and who was styled 
the Father of ChroDologj'. His scheme was entitled the 
Julian period of 7980 years, being the product of the solar 
cycle, which is S8 years, multiplied by the lunar cycle, 
which is 19 years, aud the Soman indiction or 15 years : 
as, 28 X 19 = 532 x 15 = 7980. 

The Indiction was instituted by the Bomans, or rather 
by Constantino the Great, and it is a cycle of tributes for 
15 years, and by it accounts were kept after a.o, 312, when 
the Olympiad system, which was four Julian years, and 
which began B.C. 776i ▼» finally superseded. 

The Epact means excess of a common solar year above 
the lunar year, and is derived from liraybt, to impel — the 
former is 865 days, and the lunar 354, hence the louations 
get 11 days before the solar year — the cycle of the epaets 
or lunar cycle consiBta of 19 years. 

The son, which in the time of Hipparchus, B.C. 125, was 
in the 4th dcf;ree of Aries, is now in Pisces, having retro- 
graded 30 degrees, and it requires some 2000 years and 
more to run through a zodiacal mgn. He thought the 
equinca receded abont a degree in 99 years ; but it recedes 
60 seconds yearly, and one degree in 72 years, says New- 
ton. That year was called the great year by Astronomers 
and Mathematicians, when the sun, moon, and stars re- 
turned to the same place whence they set out, which con- 
2b2 
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nunnutioii leqaiiea 25,800 jean, the poles of the hesveD* 
having then revolved ronnd the poles of the ediptic. 

The Ban in its apparent motion makes a complete tonr 
of the Zodiac in a p^od osoallf estimated at 25,868 jeam 
according to acme, which is shortened to 21,000 hj others 
the precessional cycle. 

The cause is not a change in the snn's positum hnt only 
in that ofthe ohserver, from an altered indination of the 
esrth^B axis. This is called the evagation of the earth's 
axis. The Pole itself varies its position slowly but de- 
cidedly from time to time. 

Herschell says that the entrance firont of the Great 
pyramid, must in the year B.C. 2123 have looked towarda 
a I>raconis instead of oar present Polar star and Ursa Minor. 

The monthly swayinga of the earth's axis to and &o 
(very slight) are called natation, and the annual balance 
d their a^r^ate result is called the precession ofthe eqai- 
Dox. The equinoxes arrive earlier every year, so that the 
seasons are earlier, and thos produce change of climate, 
and indeed all nature seems to alter, aa there is a shifting 
of the beds of ocean, &om the law which allows floida 
more readily than solids to follow the slightest impulse of 
gravity, and from the congealing and liquefying of uneqoal 
quantities of water in the Arctic and Antartic seas. 

La Place has computed that since the time of Hippar- 
chus, the year has become some few seconds shorter. In 
the year 1582, Pope Gregory XIII. caused the style to be 
filtered where he had sway. Some 10 days were thrown out ; 
bat this was not adopted in England because the Pope had 
ordered it, an indication of jealousy and littleness; whicji 
change a philosophic nation should have embraced, had it 
originated with Mahomet, or the Dalai Lama, and to which 
error, the tardy Bussiana, regardlesa of astronomical truth 
and temporal propriety, still adhere. In England truth 
prevailed at length, and in 1752 we followed a multitade 
to do good, and threw out 12 days to. bring us then eqaal 
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to the reqTurementa of time, at which circomstance the 
saperstitiou of the people was awakened, and they weie 
wont to rebuke the ministiy, and ciy out, " Oire oa back 
our 12 days, you hare shortened our lives." 

The wits say it takes four springs to make a leap year. 

There are 44 minutes gained in every leap year, and 
there are 25 leap years in a century ; bo that we most 
restore 1100 minutes or about a day every 400th year; 
that is by dropping the leap year which falls on the hun- 
dredth year for three consecutive hundred years ; and still 
we are not correct, having taken too much, or advanced by 
340 minutes. So we add one day more in 400 years, which 
leaves ns still 80 minutes in excess, or the loss of about 
one day in 5000 years. 

The Qregorian Calendar is founded on the simple data, 
that as every 4th year, according to the Julian system, one 
day was added, which is an excess of 44 minutes j so to 
bring time to an equahty, every 400th year was to be 
reckoned a leap year, leaving the other 300 years common 
years. 

Bissextile is so termed because the 6th day before the 
Calends of March was repeated ; that is, the 24th of Feb. 
was not styled 25, but 24 was repeated. The defolcation 
of 1 100 nunntes in a century, is caused by an inaccurate 
annual calculation, for the honr is not 60 minutes, nor is 
the nunnte 60 seconds. 

In the first edition of the Tractate, under the article of 
Letters representing numerals, the number 666 expressed 
by letters was referred to ; and the passage from St. John's 
Bevelation, chap. xiii. ver. 18, was cited — Let him that hath 
nnderstandiug count the number of the Beast, for it is the 
nunber of a MAN, and his number is 666. 

As this tact and prediction are within the scope of time 
prospective, although this is not a controversial work, the 
iiuthor has again introduced the matter, with a view of 
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giving the detail ntlier than entering into dissertitioik 
The Btfttements tie highly cnrions and interesting. Some 
thinking vbat Telates to time in the myatic number 1360 
years is to be solved by the sum of 666. I shall recsjiita- 
late here the nunmary of thia question, connec:ted with 
Time. 

Now these letters nsed as nnmerals iu Taltte make np 
the usmea of several words which have been interpreted to 
mean the Boman Cathoho Church or its representative. 
Among the many words foond in the mystic number is 
that of Maometisj as well as Lateinoa, Apostatea, Bomiitli ; 
and it is very singular that the number 666 should coimnde 
with these names or words, altbongji in one instance only 
the exact requisition is answered in its being the name (^ 
a man — Maometis. It also makes the words Vicaiioa fiH 
I>ei> which words were seen by Robert Flemyng on an 
inner door of the Vatican, and to the comfort of Bomaoists 
by the slight addition of a letter the hateful name of 
Martin Lanter is formed. The ntimber is a sort of secret^, 
as it is the same in all the places of units, tens and hundreds. 

One of the Fathers of the Chnrch, Ireneoa, who died 
A.D. 202, and was the disciple of Polycarp, who was the 
disciple of St. John, first pointed out the words Lateinos 
and Bomiith, which means Romaiia tedea. There are msnf 
mysterious numbers in the Bible. The grand apocalyptic 
number is 1260, 42 months, and time, times and a half" 
which are synchronical and must be interpreted propheti- 
cally. Years are understood by days, and Scriptore pat* 
less for greater nombers and definite for indefinite timet. 
Our Saviomr calls days years, as the third day I shall be 
perfected. Now the prophecy of Daniel, 70 weeks or 490 
days, dates from the edict of Artaxerxes in faia 20th yeai 
to the time of the passion, which was exactly 490 pro- 
phetical years, not Julian years. 

Again the number 12 ia a m^iteriona one — 12 apostU^ 
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12tribe8,twicel2or24elder8. 12 x 12 = 144the8qaare 
root of 12 } and if we add the word tkoutemdt it is tlie 
mystical number of Chriaf s kingdom. 

Again tbe nomber 7 ia mTstical, and from it, as &om 
666, fanciful concloaions bftve been educed. 7 stars, 
7 churches, 7 persecutions, 7 candlesticks, sabbatical year 
7 X 7 = 49. 

Babylon the great or the E^K>calyptic Beast with seren 
heads and ten boms is the Homan empire, which is stud to 
have been governed by a woman, the Lady of Babylon or 
ecclesiastical government or apostate church. Charlemagne 
first granted temporal power to the Popes by the gift of 
the Duchy of Benevento. His grandson Prince Hugo 
married Elizabeth of Gonzaga, Princess of Lombardy. 
The so-called patrimony of Sti Peter, extending from Fer- 
rara to Naples, firom Ancona to Civit& Vecchia, was the 
donation of the Countess Matilda de Gonzaga, Princess of 
Mantua, Duchess of Toscany, Spoleto, &c. She also gave 
the second crown to the Popes, and she lived at the palace 
of CanoBsa, in the Neapolitan territory. This donation 
dated 1102 is said to be preserved in the Vatican. 

The donation of Constantine to St. Sylvester is the only 
apparent plea that can be adduced forthepossessionof Rome 
itself and the misnamed Patrimony of St. Peter. All the rest 
of the church property was acquired 1^ conquest or usurpa- 
tioQ. The Romagna was wrested from its owner by Pope 
Alexander IV,, to form into a principality for his natural 
son Csesar Borgia. Even Avignon and the Venaissin were 
extorted by the Popes from Queen Joanna of Naples in the 
1 4th century, while a minor, for 80,000 crowns, which were 
never paid. 

But the apocryphal donation of Constantine and the 
false decretals of Isidore have both been prouoonced, even by 
Bossuet, aa " damnable impositions," and it is not unlikely 
that the Church of Borne may have to disgorge its nsorpa- 
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tioas in retribative jastace as the monaateriefl and coufeii- 
tuKl hooses in England did sturender theirs under ooi 
Heniy VIII., vbich quenched the power of the Pope. 

The Papists assert that what the Pope holda is drnved 
from St. Peter hwuelf, bat IrenRua who &vOQred as with 
the interpretation of the words before cited never assigni 
this chair to St, Peter, Hence it seems a very gratuitoss 
aasninptioD to sajr that St. Peter eoer tooM in the city of 
Borne, and it was only conceiTed when they required this 
name to advance their authority or fortify pretensions, all 
which was subsequent to the removal of the seat of govern' 
ment frotn Rome to Byzantium, which transference of 
power enabled the then mere BUhop of Borne to glide 
into the vacant throne, and also to arrogate to liimnftlf the 
attributes of a sovereign and to exercise regalisn righla, 
despite the solemn declaration of the Saviour himaijfi 
*' My kingdom is not of this world." 

If we take Scripture for oar guide it never was intended 
there should be one ^tecific Head, all things were orig;inaQy 
in common, Christ alone being the Spiritual Head, no visi- 
ble head being required. The Church can never fail — ^bnt 
by that word is by no means implied the Boman CathoUe 
sect of Christians, or any otiier sect. Temporalities and 
spiritualities are distinct properties, and we trust that 
what Protestants have endeavoured to do for real ChriS' 
tianity may be effected by the Italians themBelves, and 
that Popery may be melted away in Protestantism ox 
proved reUgion, without endeavouring again to return to 
the devices of the middle ages, and the captivating hope of 
keeping the Lai^ in servitude by means of ignorance, and 
its inseparable attendant, Superstition. 

It is no novelty to doubt the allegation of St, Peta 
ever being at Bome. In the I4th century it was denied, 
nor is there any proof at all that he was martyrised there. 
Clemens Bp. of Borne cites Peter and Paul as righteoui 
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pillara of the Clmrcli wto Buffered for the &ith. But there 
is not one Tord of the locality, which had been easy to 
state and had been universally known had it been the capital 
of the world. In the apostolic times the saccession of 
bishops was of no importance, neither have the primitive 
Christiana told na exactly who was the first bishop : and 
we hear of no bishop until long after the death of St. Paul, 
who was " not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles." 
(2 Cor. xi. 5.) while the fact of his rebuking St. Peter, 
*' whom he withstood to the &ce, because he was to be 
ifomecl," implies equality in rank and office without dispute. 

The apostolic constitutions make Linus Jirit Bishop of 
Rom^ and all the apostolic sees w^re equal, and at the 
time too when the whole management of Christian afiairs 
were on St. Paul's shoulders there is not a word men- 
tioned about St. Peter, which leads us to infer that there 
was then no recognised primacy. 

Irenteus, who died 202 A.D. makes Linns the firat 
Pope, and he also names St. Paul before St. Peter, which 
embarrasses Bomanists, and exhibits the nnditjr of their 
imaginary pretensions, 

Origen in 250 A.D. says, he (Peter) came Iv tO<u at the 
close of his life to Borne, but he adduces no proof. 

Eusebius, the father of ecclemastical history, and who 
irrote A.D. SOO, being cotemporaiy with Constautine the 
Great> admits that it was a tradition only that St. Peter 
was first Bishop of Bome. He quotes one Cains who lived 
A.D. 219, and Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, from a letter 
written some A.D. 177 to Soter bishop of Rome. Hesays 
one Papias, a cotemporaiy of the Apostles, states he was 
informed by John the Presbyter that Mark the secretary of 
St. Peter wrote all he heard about the latter, and that he 
came to Bome between A.D, 41 and 51, and upset Simon 
the Magician. Surely this is merely hearsay or confused 
tradition, and not to be accepted like irath, so easy to be 
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proved if a &ct St. Igoitiiu menij aUndm to Frter and 
Paul as teachem, bat never hinti they were both at Borne 
bodibf. St. John's writings ckne the Apoatolic age, in 
which there is not a ringte word expressed that St. Fetra wu 
pretent in Borne. All the inference ib from traditioDj jet 
this was enough, and the sxiom facile creditKia qwd 
volumta came into plaj, and credulity vras satisfied. 

Now tradition is a word much abused and is received in 
Tarions senses, bat it was never intended so to be stretched 
as to match and master the Bible, or Christians may be 
deceived with an t^^MoniRcc only— "tfecijnmtir tpecU recti." 
Tradition may angment or diniinisb in the conne of sge^ 
hence a reasonable doubt may be raised as to its particnUl 
significance, but the Bible is 

Broad and general as the casing air. 
Whole as the marble, founded as the BocK. 

It is immutable and knows no variableness or aAadov of 
tnmiiiff. Bamoois slid into tradition and it became his- 
toTy, for that reason the Book was published to evince the 
&ct that Christianity is a historical religion with Bufet' 
natural attestations. Away then with blind tradition, 
whether it be to confirm a di^ma or consolidate a Fop^ 
All indispeaaable tradition mmt be involved in the BooK' 

Had any muxcepHonablc evidence been extant that SL 
Peter was ever at Rome it had been proudly paraded before 
the Christian world for centuries. But no such testimiHiy 
can be found "nihil simile aut lecujidum" save in the feignjd 
acts or revelations of St. Paul, which Gelarios, bishop of 
Cesarea, who lived in the 4th century, ingenuously con- 
demned for spocryphaL These vain traditions seem neces- 
sary to bolster np the infirmities of a Church, and so a crowd 
of foi^eries was edited, and with them the pseudo-Ignatisn 
epistles were concocted, a con^iracy to transfer the Church 
and CKkI's inheritance to one man. Hence an exclnafe 
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Biahop iras elected (Papa or pater patnun) and a corporate 
body BOOQ followed. 

Be it noted tliat there is not a word in the sacred BoU 
to warrant these conclnsions ; or in the Acts of the Apostle% 
where uadoabtedly it had been mentioned, had St. Peter 
bodily been in Bome^ or ever enjoyed the primaiy of the 
apostles. 

Not a hint in St. Paul's rarioos epistles, citing by name 
aU who were of note then in Borne ; nor does St. Peter 
himself come to the rescne, unless the term Babylon, im- 
plies Home, which assuredly wonld convey a bitter sar- 
caem to call the capital of the world Babylon, as mach as 
if a Bishop of Ijondon, writing a paitoral letter, were to 
style our capital Babylon, &om which place the elect 
offered gratulations. We see, then, how dabioas is this 
designation ; and that St. Peter ever inhabited Bome, or 
was its bishop, is as remcte bam proof, as that the ecclesi- 
astical lands in the tenure of the Popes were the gift of 
Constantine the Great, or Charlemagne, which is still be- 
lieved by those who quiet their minds " with tlie delosiTe 
opiate of hatty permasioQ." 

It is in accordance with verisimilitude that the Babylon 
of St. Peter was the town adjacent to Alexandria in Egypt, 
and not Bome, and that this holy apostle lived near kit son 
Mark, who was himself Bishop of Alexandria, and sent 
greetings in the letter, which seems a reasonable solution 
of the word and locality of Babylon. This was upended 
to the Catholic ^istles of St. Peter in the salutations. 

To inrestigate further this "vexata quiestio," we do not 
find a single early Father of the Church who asserts St. 
Peter's primacy or residence in Bome to be an'established 
&ct ; and in modem times, the writings of Marsilios of 
Padua disproved it, and as both Salmasios and Scaliger, 
" duo Mmina belli," argued and wrote after sifting the evi- 
dence that St.Feter never was there, it may be conceded that 
there is no proved foundation for this accommodating tradi' 
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tioK. ShoDld the pretended seat of St. Peter be styled that at 
St. Paul it votdd he more in accordance with gennine 
history. St Paul fonaded thej!r«t Christiaix Church in 
Bome, not St. Peter, " for he would not hnild on another 
man's foandation," and the oldest Chnrch in Rome vas 
dedicated to the former sunt, vho vas the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, as contradistin^ahed &om St. Peter, who iras 
the Apostle of the circumcision. These investigationa 
impeach not the cause, as all the apostles had the same 
commission with parity of hooonr and pover. It ia of no 
consequence to Christianity ahout St. Peter's advent ta 
Bome, or his martyrdom there, which no historian baa 
proved. But if bo much ttresM has been placed on the bodify 
praence of St. Peter in Bome, and that a Church partially 
reliea for its crei2it on that allegation, it is not hypercritical 
to require better and fuller evidence, or any unreasonable 
incredulity to doubt it, if adequate testimony is not adduced. 
■^Great &ct8 exact great proofs^and these remarks im- 
pugn no dogma of any Church, but merely the assertioa 
that St. Peter was ever in Bome, and was there crucified — 
that he suffered elsewhere is certain, because he was to 
Buffer according to the Scriptures. 

Not Vatican doctrine or allegations alone ^onld ob- 
tain, but facts of even minor importance, for troth's sake, 
should be stated. There is no secret in the moral or 
natural world, or deed sacred from the investigations of 
men ; even conjectore can never be too free, if it be proved 
to be just. So, let us say, without fear of animadversion, 
in the search after truth, essential or contingent— 
" Seize upon troth where'er 'tis found ; 

Amid your friends, amid your foes. 
In Christian or in Pagan groimd. 

That flower's divine whoe'er it grows," 
Bt. WatU. 
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Ab there has been much controrersy relative to time, bo 
has there been much question with respect to the ages of 
men. It has been thought to credit the relation of the 
ktng lives of the Patriarchs that one of our years iras 
eqnivalent to 10 of theirs. So that a person said to live 
800 years, in reality attained no more than 80. But the 
length of the year, according to Moses' computation and 
the old Hebrews, (for the Septnagint is held to hare mul- 
tiplied the patriarchal years) there is no doubt but that 
from the time of Noah it consisted of 12 months of SI 
days, the proof of which i^peare in the particular account 
of the days of that year wherein the deluge happened, as 
given by Moses. So when Moses says the ages were so 
many, it must be credited, because he must have meant 
years of 12 months. All nature is marvellous, and this 
long lasting in mortals ia only another natural miracle. — 
Since which period, the necessity subsiding, nature has 
observed a certain gradation in reducing the life of man to 
a level with onr times. Homer recognized the difference 
in the men of bis day, and those anterior to him, and 
averred there then was inequalityin strength and longevity; 
and it was not till Solon's time that the term of life was 
threescore years and ten, Moses lived 120 years, and 
Solomon only 70j and though there be exceptions, in 
Jenkins reaching 169, and old Parr that of 152, the com- 
mon limit is 70 years, OTot viiv tpSroi Aai. — Homer. 

The space allotted to man for his sublunary existence is 
now threescore years and ten — or some SO years to each 
generation, about 3 generations to 100 years. As the 
Patriarch Methiiselah attained 969 years, he lived more 
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tliaa S2 generations, or nearly a thousand y-ears. So that 
in 1656, the antedilavion popnloosness must have been ex- 
cessive, for in irann climates fecundity is great, and eariy 
marriages the law ; and women of course had oorreapcmd- 
ing physical properties with men, hence they continued to 
increase and multiply for some three oeuturies at least. 

Longevity began to abate in the time of the patriarch 
Abraham, who was only 1 75 years old at his decease. He 
was then in extreme age, a short period as compared with 
his antecessors, whether in direct or collateral degree in 
their several divei^^t branches. His son Isaac was lK»ra 
to him when he had touched a century, and " both his pa- 
rents were old and well stricken in years," his wife Saiah 
being just ten years his junior, to whom also the promise 
was passed that she should be a Mother of kalians. 

Now the Patriarch and his wife were astonished at the 
promise and the prospect of offspring, (for she had not 
home children hitherto), which proves the fact of their 
feeling that senility had overtaken them. Had this not 
been so Sarah might have expected or lived in hope of 
iasne until she had reached SOO years more, if, eeterU 
paribus, the reasonable surmise be true that women were 
on a physical parity with men, as in these our days, who, 
as Lord Bacon observes, are in reality the ancients. 

Holy Writ has not declared the age of any female what* 
ever at her decease, except Sarah who reached 127 years, 
(Gen. xxiii. 1) — nor is it probable that any woman outlived 
the longest lived man. Mao evidently has the superio- 
rity, for what woman was ever so old as Methuselah, so 
strong as Samson, or so wise as Solomon 7 Woman was 
a second and subordinate creation, an emaitatum w de- 
velopment &om the first of men, Adam, who was the son 
of God — which establishes man's divine descent. 

Some compensatioD, however, is accorded to Woman, 
who may be allowed generally to excel her fellow Man in 
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virtue, as appear in the man^ inatancea of devotion, purity 
and love embalmed in Holy Writ, dovn to the time of that 
incomparable exemplar of her aex, " Bless'd Mary, second 
Eve.'' 

The Jews are more nnmerons now than in Solomon'a 
daya (4,500,000) ; at first they were only a family of 70 
persona, which prodnced in 215 years some two millions, 
and population increased till they were carried away cap- 
tire, and many tribes never returned &om Chaldam. The 
Assyrians sent colonies to re-people Samaria. The Hin- 
doos were a nation of philosophOTS, Goitoo means animal 
in the abstract. Budba is said to have died 600 b. c, and 
an entire third of the globe, whose population is 1000 
millions, is Budhist. 

Perhaps the most long-lived family of modem record is 
that of Parr. Nature always balances excess of age in 
S or 4 descents, so that the sum of each shall not exceed 
the prescribed limit of 70 years. We have antbenticated 
proof of the longevity of Parr, who died in 1635, at the 
prodi^ouB age of 152, yet Henry. Jenkins surpassed him 
by 17years, and died 1670, but little is known of his family, 
or to support the allegation relative to his great age. The 
son of Farr died aged 113 ; his grandson at the age of 109, 
and big son again, one Bobert Farr, died in 1757, at the 
advanced age of 124; all these dates have been verified. 
The common progenitor of this patriarchal race was a 
husbandman of Winnington in Salop, temp. Henry VIL 
It is probable that all families in turn enjoy the various 
gifts of ability, longevity, strength, and beauty — may we 
add virtue? 

Some incredible instances of longevity are recorded in 
Sir John Sinclair's code of healthy which exact uncommon 
testimony in confirmation, in the ratio of their improba- 
bility. 

The Greeks gave some 35 to 40 years for a rdgn, bat 
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experiaioe bas ihewn that 18 to 30 would mffice in modern 
times. A consecutive series of 30 kings of France lived 
1427 years, which is 47i years for each pcAeotate. 

A. calculation was made that SO literary men lived 1919 
years, which is 64 years a piece. 

In the antiqae list of Athenian kings there is not a 
ringle case of a minority, and only two cases in the entin 
list of Spartan eorereignB. 

Life asBorance has become so necessary that actuaries of 
the present day have discovered to a nicety the probable 
duration of life ander all its phases; and aa tables of 
asBuranoe are in process of alteratiou and amendment, sa 
in the next century improvements may be made of vriiick 
we have imperfect anticipationB : and as the necessity of 
assuring lives strengthens, so the effect of accurate data, 
increased premiums, and novel policies for all conditions 
and contingencies, and diminished requirements may ^- 
hance the character and comforts of our social state, while 
we hover on the narrow isthmus between time and eternity. 

In the 16th century the average of literary life was 64 
years, at which it appears to remain stationary. The 
general lives of the uistocracy are computed at 67 years, 
which is partly owing to good diet and immediate atteii- 
tions, medical and personal, in case of need, joined to the 
otivm cum digmtate, which is their portion in a cold and 
crooked world of sorrow and inequality. The gentry avenge 
some 70 years, and the learned professions, as contradistin- 
guished from mere literary existence and those who have 
wooed what has faceliovsly been termed the three black 
Graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity, attain some 68 to 70 
years. The dangerous lives of military and naval officers u 
on a lower grade, but very little. 

Fine arts seem rather less, something between 60 and 
70; and trade obnoxions to strain of mind and body, 
with carking care, is slightly below the age of man. 
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Marriage, as it m more natoral, bo it in more faroimble to 
longevity^, being some 67 years, which presents a preminm 
as ctmtrasted with unmarried life ; the httter is reduced b; 
a year or two only. I remember the age of no woman being 
recorded in Holy Writ, save Sarah, and reary few among 
them in Pagan chronides. Tliny the elder has a brief 
ch^ter on the duration of existence, and be cites Hesiod, 
as first inviting attention to the subject ; but he concludes 
that his statements of longevity are febulons. Subse- 
quently Anacreon is made to assert that a king of the 
Tartesaians reached ISO years ; another of Cyprus 160, 
and a worthy styled E^midius rose to 200 long years. 
Tbeopompus avers that Kpimenides of Gnostnia lived 157 
years; and mie ancient reached 300; and another, a cet- 
tain Dando, 500 years, ijieredibiU dietu. 

Xenf^hon asserts a certain king of the Tynans lived 60(^ 
and his son drifted on to 600 years ! But these supposi- 
tions were too much for Pliny, who shrewdly puts the ages 
to the fcorfi ofmythai because, he adds^ they knew not how 
to compute time, not making 365 days to each year, and 
calling seasons years, and adopting other chronoh^ca] 
fidlacies. It is very likely that as the history of the flood 
was transmitted, so there came with it traditions of lon- 
gevity. The oldest instance of length of years cited by 
Pliny is 120^ and modem statistics countenance the 
veriamilitnde. 

The share women have in this gift <^ nature is not 
pretermitted by Pliny, who however dtes few examples in 
the gentler sex. He recapitulates seven cases : — Livia, 
wife of Eutilius, reached 97; the Lady Statilia, 99 ; Te. 
rentia, the once beloved wife of Cicero the orator (who 
said he would caase his name to transcend that of any of 
the Patrician families), despite her ontowardness reached 
103; Clodia, wife of OGlins, was 115, and had given 
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birth to fifteen children, so that fecundity ia no btr to 
longevity. He also quote§ a case of strength, activity, and 
age, oniting in Lacceia, vho declaimed on the stage at 
100. Another hiBtrionic worthy enacted her parts most 
creditably at 104, having made her deb&t 91 years prior 
to thia appearance, and in such repute was she, that 
Pompey the Oreat, on dedicating his famooa theatre at 
Borne, invited this time-honoured daughter of Thespis to 
give 4cl&t to the inauguration. One Sammula also lived 
110 years, and here the record of Pliny stops. 

It seems that with the Romans there did exist same 
kind of registers to verify ages, and it is thought, that 
temp. Vespasiaii, the taxing afforded an authentic meaos 
of ascertaining these facts; but it ia prestunable that 
acciiracy was very remote from a practice, which to lealite 
has cost modems so much pains ; for our parish registrar 
date not earlier than some 1536, and as so nuny are lost 
and are so ill written, and hare been, so disregarded, that 
"etiam perUre ruins," what are left are often difficult of 
decyphering, though a voy current calligraphy charac- 
terises many of these parchment annals of rich and poor, 
reinfordng the fact,"omneseodemc(^imar," by inevitable 
fate. 

Subsequent to the Deluge ages were reduced to some 
500 years, or nearly half the original gift to man. His 
span gradually decreased until 100 years was considered 
old, and thus " small by degrees and beautifully less," we 
declined to 70 or thereabouts, which seems the juste miluu 
for the world's population. 

Modem times can boast its longevity, and though the 
allegation that a Negress who died 1780, attained 157 
years, and the noted Cktnntess of Desmond 140, and msny 
others with similar blessings, yet sufficient corroborative 
evidence has not been adduced to justify oar annexing 
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S87 
these extended instances of longerily to the Book of 
Truth. The longest life of man is short, bnt a good 
death and its antecedents render it immortal. 

If oar pn^enitors lired so long, ve ought to lire 
longer, shoold there be vitalitf in care, in skill, moral obli - 
gation and experience. The secret of longevity is in 
sustaining the vital functions in health; action, with the 
least indispensable stimulus— all unnecessary waste of vital 
power is culpable improvidence, precipitating death and 
pain, death's harbinger. Contraries beget contraries, for 
it ia known that bodily pain when excessive, terminates 
in pleasure. Martyrs who have writhed in fire, and have 
suffered the pitiless tortures of the rack, as applied in the 
antichriitian Inquisition, have experienced reaction, so that 
a thrill of debgbt has succeeded to intolerable mental aud 
physical anguish. Events prove that this remorseless 
InquiEdtion has existed in Rome, the mi-disant capital of 
Christianity and vurey, aa well as in Naples, in 1860, and 
the letters of Lord Lanover, from Naples, have confirmed 
ail that Mr. Gladstone averred some years ago, relative 
to the prisons, while revelations from the Roman States 
of Bologna, implicate the Papal authorities in similar 
cruelties. 

It has been affirmed that female is of longer duration 
than male life. There seems no reason why this anomaly 
should exist, either socially or physically, and as men 
have generally the advantage of the tender sex in strength 
ef mind and body, it may be a paradox, unless their 
general tranquillity and benevolence, which is the epitome 
of all virtue and religion, contribute to this end. British 
tables have a tendency to support this hypothesis. Women 
come to maturity and loveliness sooner, which seems 
a beneficent interposition to give them a full and early 
scope to display those fascinating graces and engaging 
twett influences which nature has designed to counter- 
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balanee the pover and enei^ cf the malea, throogh- 
ont the tide of time, 

For time, tho* in etemitf applied 

To motion, measures all things donble, 

By present, past and fdtare. 

Jftfto*. 

Sublonar; creation is a system of antagonism and most 
cease— it is motion and perception. Life is development 
as well as creation. Dr. Kennedy remarks we are con- 
sciooB of time by oar senses, but eternity appeals to Uie 
inner thought or mind. It is given in the idea oi a Being 
without beginning or end, which includes in its doratioa 
the infinite past and the infinite future. Time is a mode 
or condition by which the haman mind perceites the flox 
of events, and is made up of a series of events. lUemity 
has no events. Time was given to man for repentance, 
and eternity for forgiveness— so Time and Etemi^ will 
reign together, when the last enemy shall be subdued — 
that. Being and the cause of existence — the " I au" may 
be all in all. 
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